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PREFACE. 



This little work was prepared at the suggestion of 
Captain S. B. Luce, U.S.N., the commander of the train- 
ing-ship Minnesota, Desirous of having it correct in 
every particular, I submitted the manuscript to tlie Navy 
Department. It was returned to me with a letter from 
Commodore Earl English, IT.S.N., chief of the Bureau 
of Equipment and Keciniits, to whom it was referred, 
in which he wrote : 

" I am much pleased with your beautiful and instruc- 
tive ' Story of the Navy,' and I congratulate you on hav- 
ing perfonned a labor which will contribute so much to 
the pleasure and instruction of the youth of our country. 
Such a bright -spirited work will refresh the memory 
of the noble deeds of our departed naval heroes in the 
minds of the people." 

Lieutenant-commander B. P. Lamberton, U.S.N., kind- 
ly consented to read the proof-sheets and correct any 
errors in the use of nautical terms to which a layman 
might be liable ; and so has been secured for the book 
that which is most desirable, tnithfulness in nan^ative 
and correctness in expression. 

The same care has been used in the choice of illustra- 
tions. They are correct pictures of men and things. 
These, with the narrative, form a comprehensive outline 
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history of the navy and its work, by which may be es- 
timated the importance of its services in achieving our 
independence, in establishing the nation, in maintaining 
the Union, and in preserving onr free institutions. 

I hope this book may serve to stinnilate my young 
countrymen, who are to be the future guardians of the 
Republic, to a more extended perusal of our national his- 
tory and the biographies of the principal actors in it ; and 
by so enlarging their knowledge of men and events con- 
spicuous in that history, have their love for their coun- 
try deepened, their iX3verence for its institutions strength- 
ened, and be made to feel more and more the value of 
the precious privileges of an American citizen. 

Benson J. Lossing. 
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STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 



CHAITER I. 

* 

My Young Countrymen, — I am going to tell yoii a plain, 
straightforward story about the career of one of the navies 
which belong to the people of the United States; for you must 
remember that there are two kinds of navies. 

One is a mercantile navy — a navy of peace — carrying on the 
trade and commerce of our country at home and abroad; the 
other is a protective navy — a navy for war — always ready to 
protect the mercantile navy in its beneficent labors and pursuits, 
whether in our own waters or in distant seas. It is ever will- 
ing to sustain the honor of the American flag, to assert the 
rights of American citizens, and to support the dignity of our 
Republic. 

It is the story of the protective navy, or Navy for War, 
which I am now to relate — not in minute detail. I shall give 
you only an outline sketch of its more important achievements, 
which yon may fill in by extended reading as you grow to the 
full stature of American citizens. 

The story is told, not for your amusement only, but for your 
instruction and inspiration as well. You may learn from it 
what a strong right arm of power for good is an eflScient 
protective navy in the hands of a righteous people, preventing 
war by being prepared for war. You may also learn with 

1* 
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what bravery, skill, fortitude, and unselfish devotion your coiin- 
tryraen have given their best energies to the task of achieving 
our independence, and in establishing, supporting, and preserv- 
ing our free government and its dearest interests, by their valor 
and wisdom on the sea. 

I hope this lesson will help to inspire you to emulate their 
zeal and patriotism in whatever sphere of public life in which 
you may be called to act, whether on the land or on the sea, 
that each of you may justly bear the honorable name of a 
good American Citizen. 

Before we enter upon the story of the Navy of the United 
States, let us first observe 

HOW THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CAME INTO EXISTENCE. 

The young Prince George William Frederick, son of the de- 
ceased Prince of Wales, was riding on horseback near the pal- 
ace of Kew one fine morning in October, 1760, when a messen- 
ger rode up to him in haste and saluted him as monarch of 
Great Britain. His grandfather, the old king, had just been 
found dead in a private room in St. James's Palace ; and as 
" the king never dies,'' according to the English Constitution, 
the young prince, heir to the throne, was proclaimed sovereign. 

George, as usual, was accompanied by his tutor, the Earl of 
Bute, a gay Scotch courtier, and a favorite of the young king's 
mother. He had unbounded influence over the prince, and 
now exercised it when the latter had become king. 

William Pitt, the great ** Commoner of England," was the 
old king's prime -minister, but George discarded him, and put 
Bute in his place. At the helm of the Ship of State, the Scotch- 
man started on a perilous voyage of rash measures, and was 
running her blindly among reefs and shoals, when her guid- 
ance was intrusted to more competent hands. 

But the new pilot was not much wiser, politically, than Bute. 
The king was a virtuous, easy, good-natured soul, not over- 



ijEORUE THE THIBO. 3 

burdened itith wit or even witli common-Bonse, and, like a ma- 
L jorily of sucli men. he was soiiietiroes very sUibbom. But lie 
I nas honest. Wis moQey-chest had been emptied by the ex- 
I pensea of great wars, and he thonght well of the s<ig[;cHtion of 
I prime - minii^tcr, that money might easily be raised from 
' the American subjects of the crown by means of taxation. 




' "Wise men, who knew sometliing of the spirit of the Ameri- 

inS) shook tlieir head^i. Otliers told the king plainly that 

inch a measure wonld be offenaive to the Americans, who were 

Bntlftd and loyal, and therefore it wonld be unwise and dan- 

But the king stubbornly adhered to it. 
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"I huYo a right to lax my aiilijccts," he said. 
" Not without their consent," replied the Americans. " No 
iglinhman at home would anbmit to taxatiou without he 
forced to it by his repregentativca in FailiameDt, for the Great 
Chnrter of England forbids it." 

So a great quarrel was buffun that continuud about ten years 
before the parties came to blows. The Aiucricaus said: "If 
JOQ tax ns you must allow us representatives in Parliament" — 
or the National Legislatpre. 

"No," said the king, "Thi; Parliament Las the supreme 
power and the undoabted right to Ibvv tasea, and it shall be 
done. Willing or unwilling, you must contribute to the ex- 
penses of the government." 

Parliament thereupon p.issed a law to 
compel the Americans to pay a specified 
tax upon every piece of papi?r or parch- 
ment used by them for legal purposes, 
such as deeds, luortgages, promissory 
notes, marriage licenses, etc., the amount 
iif such tax being expressed by a stamp 

■ -^ired to or printed on the paper as 

■ . r |iostnge-8tampa are. 
T)ie Americans resolved not to nsc 

these stamps ; and when men brought 
them over froru England to sell them, the holders were abased, 
and were compelled to give up the business of "Stamp Dis- 
tributers," The Americans did more; they refused to bnj 
goods in Great Britain so long as the Stamp Act was in force. 
The British merchants, feeling the loss of trade, clamored loud- 
ly for a repeal of the act, and it was done. 

Then the Parliament resolved that the Americans should pay 
m import duty, as it «as called (a certain percentage of the 
Talue), on many artiules which they should receive from Great 
Britain. This taxation was levied without their consent, as 
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before, and they refused to pay the duties. Men sent to col- 
lect them by force, if necessary, were roughly handled in Bos- 
ton, and British troops were sent there to enforce the laws. 
Then there were lively times in the New England capital. 

These troops were insolent, and greatly irritated the people. 
Quarrels took place almost every day. On a cold, frosty night 
in early March, 1770, a mob of citizens assailed the soldiers, 
who fired upon the crowd, and mortally wounded some of them. 
The excitement was very great; and the next morning, as a 
measure of prudence, the soldiers were removed from the city 
to a fortress on an island in the harbor. 

Finally, Parliament ceased to tax anything in which the 
Americans were concerned, excepting the luxury of tea. The 
tax was very small ; but the principle involved was the same, 
whether the burden laid was great or little. " Taxation with- 
out representation," said the Americans, ** is tyranny." They 
resolved not only to abstain from the use of tea, but not to 
allow a cargo of the plant to be landed on their shores. 

Two ships came into Boston harbor laden with teas, and pre- 
pared to land their cargoes. A great public meeting was held, 
and many citizens, disguised as Mohawk Indians, went on board 
the vessels, broke open sixty chests of tea and poured their 
contents into Boston harbor. This is known as " The Boston 
Tea-party." It occurred on a cold night in December, 1773. 
David Kinnison, one of the young men who cast the tea over- 
board, lived until 1852, and died in Chicago when he was 115 
years of age. 

The king and his ministers were very angry, and called the 
Bostonians "rebels." Their port was shut up against com- 
merce, and the public offices were removed to Salem. All the 
other colonies sympathized with Massachusetts, of which Bos- 
ton was the capital. They resolved to stand by each other. 
A grand committee, composed of men from each colony, met 
at Philadelphia early in September, 1774, to consider the state 




One of tilt most important acts of that Fust Contiaetital 
.Congress whs to lesolve to stand by Missacliuaetts in its re- 
■iBtonce to Bntisli oppression They also petitioned the king 

T justice set forth in clear and strona Unanage the reasons 
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■for their oppoHition to measures of Parliament, nnd formed no 
r compact, by wliicli it was agroi'd tlial the ppoplc 
■ of the cotonica should refrain from trudiriff with tliosu of Great 
■Britain, until the govemment should be just toward tbc Amo^ 




British troi)|)s ware tiien in Boston to force the people to 
rubmit to obnoxious laws. The people everywhere were in- 
lignant. Ttiey resolved to inaintiiin their rij^hts at all hazards 
ffhODghtful men said, " We mast fli;ht I" The people prepared 
fof war. in Massachusetts, thty collected imlitary stores for 

e pnrpoee at CoDcord, a few inilee fmin Bn'-ton, and General 
military comin^udii in tlmt llIv stut out tioop'- to 
bt2« them. 
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I farinere, young and olJ, hail formed military bands, 
who were ready to act at a luiLiutii's Harning. These were 
called Miiiiite-men. They were always wide awake. At Lex- 
ington a few of tbem had asaerahlwl early tii the morning of 
April 19th, 1775, to meet the British soldiers on their way to 
Concord, A fight ensned, and some of the Miiiuto-men were 
killed. The whole eountry was aroused; and the farmers, 
xeizing such arins as were at hand, Hocked toward Concord. 
They soon drove the British invaders bnck to Boston pell-mell, 
slaying many of thein in their flight. Jonathan Harrington, 




then a sprightly yonth, who played the fife for the Minute-men 
on Lexington Green, lived until 135-1, when he dii.'d,at the age 
of OS years. 
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The news of this affair spread over New England, and with- 
in three days a motley, undisciplined army of full twenty 
thousand men had gathered at Cambiidge, before Boston. 
They had all soils of arms, were dressed in all sorts of cloth- 
ing, and formed a most grotesque appearance. Almost every- 
body assumed the right to be captain. We may imagine their 
call to arms and their discipline had been after the following 
fashion, described by one of their rhymers : 

" Come out, ye Contincntallcrs ! 
We're going for to go 
To fight the red-coat enemy, 
Who're very cute, you know. 

** Now, shoulder arms ! Eyes right and dress ! 
Front ! (Dave, pull up your hose !) 
Step ! whoop ! That's slick ! now carry arms ! 
(Mike Jones, turn out your toes !) 

*' Charge bagnet ! that's your sort, my boys ! 
Now quick-time ! March ! That's right : 
Just so we'd poke the enemy 
If they were but in sight. 

"Bill Sneezer! keep your canteen down. 

We're going for to tnivt'l." 
"Capting, I wants to halt a hit, 

My shoe is full of gravel !'' 

But these men, awkward it niav be, and not verv learned — 
earnest toilers — were as earnest patriots, and beneath their 
linsey-woolsey jackets beat hearts as warm with love of family 
and country, as any in the land. They knew their rights, and 
knowing, dared maintain them. They were brave aud zealous, 
and were the kind of men who, in the field, jichieved the in- 
dependence of our beloved country. 

This rude army became the jailers to the British troops in 
Boston, who dared not venture out again for some time. Fi- 
nally, when more soldiers came, with distinguished generals to 
lead them — Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne — and it was per- 
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ceived that the Americans were making preparations to drive 
them into the sea, they sallied out to attack the patriots, and 
then the severe battle of Bunker's Hill was fouo:ht. At the 
same time, the second Continental Congress, sitting at Phila- 
delphia, adopted the armed multitude at Cambridge as a " Con- 
tinental Army," and appointed George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, as its commander-in-chief. He took charge of the army 
early in July, 1775, and began the siege of Boston. In March 
following he drove the British troops to their ships, and they 
sailed away eastward to Nova Scotia. 

The Kill": and Parliament treated the Americans as rebels. 
They sent fleets and armies to enslave them. Despairing of 
justice, the Americans longed for independence ; and on the 
2d of July, 177C, the Congress resolved that the United Col- 
onies were " free and independent States." Two days after- 
ward (July 4tli) they adopted and signed a paper in which were 
given their reasons for such a resolution. This paper is known 
as The Declaration of Independence, For nearly seven years 
the Americans fought to secure their independence, and were 
successful. Bv their valor and wisdom thev founded a nation- 
al government, under the title of The United States of Amer- 
ica — the Great Republic of the western hemisphere — our 
country — which has a foremost rank among the greater na- 
tions of the earth. 

Now, my young countrymen, was not that a noble and right- 
eous struggle of a virtuous people against wrong and oppres- 
sion? They had appealed to God, the wise Disposer of all 
human events, for the rectitude of their intentions, and, with 
a firm reliance on his support, they had mutually pledged to 
each other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
But they well knew the wisdom of the old heathen saying: 
"Jupiter [or God] helps those who help themselves," and acted 
accordingly, as we shall perceive presently. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The British government had a large navy : the American 
colonies had none. In the war then begun (1V75) the cc>lo- 
nies would be powerless on the sea. British armed ships 
might bum and plunder their seaport towns; land British 
troops, and materials for war, wherever they pleased; destroy 
every American merchant -vessel which they might meet, and 
put an end to American commerce. The Americans had to do 
something to relieve themselves of their helplessness. 

There were bold and skilful seamen in Rhode Island, who had 
already had something to do with the British navy. In 1V72, 
an English armed schooner (the GoHpce) was in Xarraganset 
Bay, to enforce obnoxious British laws. It played the tyrant 
so offensively, that, on a dark and stormy night in June, Cap- 
tain Abraham Whipple, a veteran seaman, went down the bay 
from Providence, with some brotluM* saih^rs, in open whale- 
boats, and burnt the offending vessel. The British govern- 
ment tried to find out who did it, but so true to each other 
were the actors that inquiries were in vain. Three years after- 
ward, when the bav was blockaded bv an Endish friijate, and 
her commander knew that Whipple was the leader of the of- 
fending party, he wrote to the culprit, saying : 

"You, Abraham Whipple, on the 17th of June, 1772, burnt 
his Majesty's vessel the iianpee, and I will hang you to the 
yard-arm." 

To this note Whipple replied : 
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"To Sir James Wallace. 

** Sir, — Always catch a man before you hang him. 

"Abraham Whipple." 

The British commander, irritated by this impudent note, 
tried hard to catch the defiant sailor ; but he never did, and 
Whipple was never hanged. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island fitted up two armed vessels, 
to drive Sir James and his obnoxious frigate out of Narragan- 
set Bay. These vessels were placed under the command of 
Captain Whipple, and he had the honor of firing the first gun 
in the naval service of the patriots of the Revolution. So it 
was that in the smallest colony in America the germ of the 
United States Navy was first planted. 

In Washington's army at Cambridge were many soldiers 
from Marblehead and other New England seaports, whose daily 
toil had been on the sea. The hint given by the government 
of Rhode Island caused Washington to authorize the fitting out 
of several vessels as privateers, and he manned them with these 
sailor-soldiers. They were very active; and it was not long 
before they had captured several transports, filled with military 
supplies needed by the Americans. Captain Broughton, of Mar- 
blehead, received a naval commission from Washington, dated 
September 2d, 1775 — the first of the kind issued by the Conti- 
nental Congress through its authorized agents. Washington 
also caused two floating batteries to be constructed, armed and 
manned, and they were placed in the Charles River. 

What are privateers and transports ? 

Privateers are vessels belonging to one private person or 
more, sailing with a license from government, in time of war, 
to seize, plunder, and destroy the ships and other property of 
the enemy wherever found afloat. Transports are vessels 
used for carrying troops, stores, and materials for war. 

Washington established rules for the division of prize- 
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Wiit-y among the pi'ivateers, wlikli the Coiiliucntnl Congress 

torwai'd appi'uved and made lawful. Eucouni<;cuiunl was 

a to citizL-ris la go into the boHiness, and inaiij di<l bo, be- 

Beving it to be just becnnae it was lawful. Most of the ofli- 

i of these early sea-rovers were inefficit-nt. Captain Jobn 

Ltnly, who bad been on the sea nearly thirty years, waa a 

iotable exception. He was one of the skilful fiKfaermeu of Miir- 

khead, and noted for bravery in his avocation. He, ahnost 

lone, maintained the character of a bold and expert naval 

ininander. Washington gai-e him the conimissiun of Cii|i- 

He selected a clioicc crew, and soon afterward tliey capt- 

1 three British ships as they were entering; Boston harbor. 

e of theiu was laden with heavy gnns, tnortara, and intrench- 

^ toolflt just what the Americans, tiL'sicgiuj^ Boston, were 

n in nee<i of. 




1^ 

^^^^B Manly and his crew became a terror to the British, and they 
^^^Buit out an artned vessel from Halifax to capture them ; but 
^^^^Hie commander was too wary and skilful a mariner to be casi- 
^^^B^ caught. In hiii q^allant little schooner Lee he roamed along 
^^^Hfte New England coasta, capturing pri;ic after prize among the 
^^^TSritiBh vessels. Congress appointed him captain in the C'on- 
tinentol Navy which was soon afterwai'd created; and, until 
i made a prisoner himself, he performed gallant deeds 
Ipr the good cause. With the frigate Haneoek, carrying thir- 
r-two guns, he cnptured the British man-of-war Fox; hut 
kn afterward his vessel was seized by l\ift Y.Ti^\Ai siivj BaW 
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hoiD^ of forty guns, and Manly remained a prisoner until near 
the close of the war. 

It was perceived at the beginning of the struggle that the 
colonists must have a naval force to protect their seaport 
towns and their little commerce; but the Continental Con- 
gress, engaged in affairs of more immediate importance, de- 
ferred action until October, 1775, when they resolved "that a 
swift-sailing vessel, to carry ten carriage -guns and an appro- 
priate number of swivels," should be fitted out for a cruise of 
three months for the purpose of intercepting British transports. 
They soon afterward ordered another vessel to be built; and 
they appointed seven members of their body a committee to 
direct naval affairs. It was stvled The Marine Committee. 
So was first laid the foundation of the naval system of the 
United States, that committee performing the duties of the 
Secretary of the Navy in our day. 

The Marine Committee consisted of Silas Deane, John Lang- 
don, Christopher Gadsden, Stephen Hopkins, Joseph Hewes, 
Richard Henry Lee, and John Adams. These seven men, from 
seven different colonies, afterward became distinguished in 
American history. Deane was a foreign ambassador; Gads- 
den was a leader of Revolutionary patriots in South Carolina; 
Langdon was Governor of New Hampshire ; Hopkins, Hewes, 
Lee, and Adams were signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; and Adams became the second President of the United 
States. In due time the Marine Committee had an Admiralty 
Seal for their documents, which Congress had adopted. 

Later in 1775, Congress, impressed with the absolute necessi- 
ty of a navy, ordered thirteen more vessels to be built. It is 
well to remember the names of these vessels, as determined by 
Congress — the first projected American war fleet — for a portion 
of them assisted in achieving our independence. Here they 
are: 

Washington^ carrying 32 guns ; Randolph^ 32 ; Effingham, 
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28; Delaaiare, 24 ; Raleitfk, S2 ; Hancock, Zi ; Bi>sion,2A; 
Warren, 32 ; Providence, 28 ; Virginia, 28 ; Trumbull, 28 ; 
CowyreM, 28; and Mont^mtri/, 28. Other vessels were pur- 
chased and put afloat while tlieac were a-building, some of thein 
quite small. 

Who shall command these vessels! was a serious question, 
Bomewhat difficult to answer. There were no men in the colo- 
nies trained for a war navy. There were enough men of cour- 
age and skilled seamanship ; iind of these the Congress pro- 
ceeded to appoint Esek Hopkins, of Rhode Island, then ncarly 
aixty years of age, "commander-in-chief," with Dudley Sat- 
tonstall, Abraham Whipple, Nicholas Biddle, nnd John B. Hop- 
kins, captains. They also appointed a suitable number of first, 




second, aod third lieutenants. Among the first lieutenants ap- 
pointed was John Paul Jones, a young Scotchman less than 
thirty years of age, who became a famous naval hero before 
the war closed. Hopkins was to be regarded as holding the 
aanoe relative ofScial rank in the navy that W^aaliin^Jaw 4\4 Wl 
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the army. Uo was soiuetimcs called ndmiral, but generally 
uomrnodore. 

The first reguUr cniiserB sent to sea by the new government 
were the aloop Hornet, 10 guns, and schooner Wagp, 8 guns. 
They were equipped iit Baltiiiioro by the Marine Committee. 




These, with the Lexington, commanded by Cflptitin Barry, of 
Baltimore, jomod the squadron nniier Conimodoie HopkioB, 
that left the Dclawaie in Febioiry, 1776, t" operate against 
Governor Dimm ore, then making war npnn the inhabitants of 
the Virginia Cftast region 

Hopkins uns ambitions, and, without instnietions from hiB 
superiors, puslieJ on farther soutlinard, seized a town on New 
Providence, one of the Bahama Islands, and carjied ofF one 
hundred cannons and a larcte quantity of stores. Then lie sailed 
for the New England coast with hia spoils. While off the east 
end of Long Island, he captured two small British vessels, and 
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pliin early in February, 1T76, It was composed of n wliito 
field, with the representation of a pine-tree in the ceotre. Over 
tills were tho words "LiiiERTr Tree," and under it, "Appeal 
TO God." Another flag was composed of tliirtccn stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, indicating the union of tlie thirteen eol- 
onieH, with a representation of a rattlesnake across it, and the 
words, either of petition or of warning, " Don't tksad ok he !" 

We have seen tliat Captain Barry, then thirty years of ago, 
commanded the brig Lexlnijton, 14 guns. He had a sharp 
fight for an hour, at the middle of April, off the Capes of Vir- 
ginia, with the British armed tender Edward. The Lexington 
nearly cut her antagonist to pieces, and captured her, Tbls 
was tho first of any vessel of war that was captured liy a n^ 
ular American cruiser, and Barry was greeted with unstinted 
praise. 

In May, John Panl Jones, having been made captain, 
placed Id command of the sloop Providence, 12 guns. Ha 
cruised Lctwecn Boston and the Delaware, and sometimes aa 
far Bouth as the Bermudas. He was sometimes cbaaed by 
larger British vessels, but always escaped. Finally he sdled, 
far to the eastward, and in the waters near Canso be captuTed' 
twelve fishing-vessels. With fifteen prizes he sailed Into New- 
port harbor, and was received with joy. 

In tl m an time Captaiiis Whipple and Piddle, with each 
a nail as 1 (Columbus and Andrea Doria), were making 
s. f 1 i es oS the coasts of New England and Nova 
& ta It id the prizes of the ZJoWc, Biddle'a veBsel, we»' 
num that when he nrrived in tiic Delaware she bom; 

only five of her original crew, the remainder being distributed 
among the captured vessels to manage them. Biddle, who 
had been on the sea since lie was fourteen years of age (ba 
wafi then twenty-sis), and had served with the afterward great 
Nelson m a shipmate, was rewarded with the gift of the com- 
mand of the frigate Randolph, of 32 guns. 
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At this time New England privateers were quite as active 
and successful as were the Continental vessels, for patriotism 
and self-interest sometimes go honorably hand in hand in 
achieving good results. The New Englanders were as human 
as the rest of the colonists, and were not averse, while serving 
their country, to putting money in their purses. Between the 
flight of the British from Boston at the middle of March 
(1776) and the ensuing midsummer they captured no less 
than thirty English vessels filled with army supplies. 

Among the privateers a little Connecticut vessel of foui-teen 
guns, named Defence^ was the most active. She took prize af- 
ter prize; and on a starry night in June, she, with an armed 
schooner and three other privateers, fought and conquered two 
British transports, near Boston, laden with two hundred sol- 
diers and a large quantity of stores. By midsummer, 1776, 
American vessels had captured more than five hundred British 
soldiers. 

The gallant Jones, after resting on his laurels for awhile, was 
put in command of the Alfred, of 24 guns. That was in No- 
vember, 1776. She sailed for Nova Scotia, accompanied by 
the Providence, When a few days out, Jones captured a Brit- 
ish transport heavily laden with supplies for Burgoyne's army 
in Canada. This valuable prize was taken to Boston, closely 
pursued by a British armed ship, and was warmly welcomed. 

At that time only one or two of the thirteen Continental 
vessels ordered by Congress had been completed, and several 
of them, as we shall see hereafter, never got to sea. About a 
dozen merchant - vessels, which Congress had purchased and 
changed into warriors, were then afloat and active, the largest 
of which was the Alfred, 

Among the most successful cruisers in the summer of 1776 
was the Reprisal, 16 guns. Captain Wickes. She was sent 
toward the West Indies. Near the island of Martinique she 
fottght and repulsed a British schooner of e(\ual rauk^ took 
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scvoral prize's, jiii'l, returninij to the Delaware, soon afterward 
saihd finiii riiihuk'lpliia to France, to carry thither Dr. Frank- 
lin, wlio was sent to tlie French court as a representative of 
tli(; Aninican Conirross and people. After landing Franklin, 
tli(; Rij)risal cajitiired several prizes in the Bay of Biscay. 
Tln'M' \\('!(' snM, and the money was used by the American 
coin initio, Ids in 1*' ranee in purchasing and fitting out other 
anricd vc>>cls in Frcnrli ports. 

Willi iiis (.\Mi little craft and two others. Captain Wickes 
s.'iilcd from France and entirely around Ireland, sweeping the 
lii-h ('liaiincl its whole Icniitli, and destrovinor a larjre number 
of iiicrcliaiit-vcsscls. Wickcs's cruisers liaviniT been fitted out 
in I'Vriicli j)(nt<, tlic l''rcncli i^overnnient was compelled to 
citlM'r ojMiiIy ac|<ii<)wl«Mlu(' or disclaim its friendship for the 
icIxlliMiis colonics. It cliosc; to do the latter, and the cruisers 
were oi(|( red In jcavc the I'^rench coast. Returning homeward, 
th<- Ikcjn'isdl WA^ wreckcil on the coast of Newfoundland, and 
CajMaiii W i<k(< and all his crew, exce])ting the cook, perished. 

1 )r. I'Vaiikliii cairird with him to France a number of blank 
c(>imni--i..ii«^ for army ami navy oflleers, which were signed by 
.John Hancock, Froideiit of ( 'onii'ress. These Franklin and 
the othi'i' roiiimi^^ioiiers tilled and Niu'iied as occasion required, 
and commanders of crnix'i's sailed nnder their authority from 
P'reiich ports. This eml>arra>se(] the French government, for 
it. wished to avoi<l an o))en (piarrel with Great Britain at that 
time, and d('>iiT(l, also, to befriend the Americans. 

I'mler oni' of these commissions, Captain Conyngham, a 
\)\",i\i\ seaman, sailed from l)uid<irk (in the north of France) in 
the hrii^ Surprise, at the heoinnino* of May, 1777. In the 
course; of a few days he ca])tured a l>ritish brig and the pack- 
(;t.-shij) l^rincc of OnDujc, and returned with them to Dunkirk. 
The Kn«;lish ambassador at Paris strongly remonstrated. To 
appease him, the French government imprisoned the captain 
and crew of the Surprise ; but soon afterward not only released 
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them, but allowed them to fit out another cruiser called the 
Revenge, In this vessel Conyngham sailed a day or two be- 
fore the arrival of two British vessels that were sent to convey 
him and his men to England to be tried for piracy. 

The temper of the British government and people had been 
made irascible at that time by the alarming blows which 
American cruisers were inflicting upon their dearest interest, 
commerce. They regarded the revolted Americans as rebels, 
without any lawful government that might give commissions 
to privateers, and consequently these sea-rovers were held io 
be pirates — sea-robbers. Had Conyngham or any Ameri- 
can privateersman been caught just at that time, he would 
have been hanged. 

The Revenge scared the British so by her depredations that 
for a time they were at their wit's end. She made many 
prizes of merchantmen, and put large sums of money into the 
hands of the American commissioners for public use. Great 
alarm prevailed in all British seaports. Insurance on cargoes 
rose to twenty-five per centum ; and so reluctant were British 
merchants to ship goods in English bottoms, that forty French 
vessels were at one time together in the Thames taking in 
cargoes. 

The Revenge sought in vain for the British transports that 
were conveying hired German troops across the Atlantic to 
fight the Americans. It is said that the bold Conyngham, 
after a storm, disguised his ship, took her into a small Eng- 
lish port, and refitted her without her character being suspect- 
ed. He also obtained supplies in an Irish port. 

In the fall of 1776, Lake Champlain, in northern New York, 
became the theatre of stirring naval operations. The British 
in the spring had prepared to invade the Champlain and Hud- 
son valleys to effect a separation between New England and 
the rest of the Union, by holding military possession of these 
valleys. Look on a map and you will see how complete would 
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Lave been tlie separation by such an occnpatioD. To meet 
this danger, tlie Americana, linlding Ticonderoga and Crown 
toiut, on t)ie lake, constructed a small squadron at its npper 
end. By llie middle of August a sloop, three schooners, and 
five gondolas had gather- 
ed at Crown Point, where 
thty were ai-mcd and 
nianued ; and Benedict 
Arnold, who knew more 
about naval affairs than 
my one else tliere, was 
[il iiud ill command of 
iIkir With this little 
quailron he sailed down 
the lake to its foot, to 
make observations. 

Meanwhile tlie British, 

hearing of what was going 

OTJ above, had hastily built 

a little navy on the Sorel, 

the outlet of Lake Cliamplain, and now had afloat a laige 

flat-bottomed boat carrying heavy guns, called The Thunderer, 

ind twenty-fonr giin-boats, each bearing a carriage-gun, and all 

well manned. 

After much delay, these hostile vcssela came to blows to- 
ward the middle of October. The American flotilla warthen 
lying between Valcour's Island and the western shore of the 
lake. The Congress, galley, was Arnold's flag-ship. There 

I the American flotilla was attacked by the British squadron, 
and 8 very severe contest ensued, which was ended by the 
gloom of a very dark night. The American schooner Royal 
Savage had been lost in the action; the rest of the flotilla, 
eluding the British in the darkness, fled up the lake, chased 
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ing night the exciting race continued. The Americans were 
overtaken early the next morning (October 13th, 1776). Ar- 
nold was upon the Congress, galley, and fought until she was 
nearly a wreck, when that vessel and four others were run into 
a creek and burnt, the remnants of the crews escaping and 
making their way to Crown Point. 

Had Benedict Arnold perished at that time, his memory 
would have been cherished by the Americans as one of the 
noblest champions of liberty. Alas ! he lived to do many 
other patriotic deeds, and then, by an act of foul treason that 
contemplated the ruin of the cause he had espoused, he made 
his countrymen think of him only with scorn and hot indig- 
nation. 

The Andrea Doria, which had been so successful on the 
New England coast, finished her career on the Delaware in 
1777, where she was burnt to prevent her falling into the 
hands of the British. Captain Robinson, in the Sachem, 10 
guns, had captured an English privateer in July, 1776, for 
which act he was placed in command of the Doria, and sailed 
for St. Eustatia, where her salute was returned by the Dutch 
governqr, the first courtesy of the kind ever paid to an Ameri- 
can flag. For this indiscretion the magistrate was removed 
from oflBce by his government, to avoid giving offence to the 
English. On leaving that island, the Doria fell in with and 
captured ^the Mace-horse, 12 guns, after a sharp fight of two 
hours. A large portion of the officers and crew of the Mace- 
horse were either killed or wounded. The Doria reached 
Philadelphia with her prize. This was her last cruise before 
her destruction. 

In October following, the privateer Manger, 18 guns. Cap- 
tain Hudson, convoying some American merchant-vessels in 
the West Indies, had a contest with a British brig which had 
been fitted out by the authorities of the island of Jamaica, and 
after a struggle of about two hours the meiv oi \)aft Bfliuger 

0* 
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boarded the brig, and conquered her company in a hand-to- 
haiid fight on her deck. AVlien the Ranger retamed to the 
riiited States after this victory, she was purchased for the 
(Jontinental navy. 

With this action in American waters and others in Europe- 
an watt^rs, ahvady mentioned, marine warfare between the hos- 
tile parties closed for the year 1776 with honor to the Ameri- 
cans. During that year three hundred and forty British ves- 
sels had fallen into the hands of the latter, of which number 
forty-five liad been recaptured, eighteen had been released, and 
four had been burnt. American vessels had not escaped dis- 
astcjf, by any uicans. The fast- sailing English frigates had 
captured many privateersnicn ; and from time to time many 
Anu'ricaii uierchantuien had become British prizes. The war 
on the ocean had become destructive to both parties. 

The struggling Americans, both amazed and delighted by 
the results of their own valor, were very exultant, and they 
KouR'times chanted their own praises in extravagant lines. 
One of tlioni, in a song of nine verses, made Old Neptune, the 
god of the ocean, say : 

• 

" A Congress I sure they're brother gods, 
Who have such heroes at their nods 

To govern eailh and sea : 
I vield mv trident and mv crown, 
A tribute (hie to sueli renown ; 

These gods shall rule for me." 
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CHAPTER III. 

At the dawn of 1777 the spirits of the Americans were 
greatly elevated by their land victories at Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Recruits were rapidly filling up the shattered ranks of 
the army, and the Congress, which had fled in affright and de- 
spondency to Baltimore, began to be more hopeful. The rec- 
ord of their sea victories were also inspiriting to the Americans. 
Of the thirteen vessels ordered by Congress, only two (the Han- 
cock, built in Boston, and the Randolph, constructed in Phil- 
adelphia) had got to sea ; but purchased merchantmen, changed 
into cruisers and privateers, were very active and successful. 

We have seen that the Congress rewarded Captain Biddle 
for his deeds by giving him the command of the Randolph, 
32 guns. She sailed on her first cruise early in 1777. Going 
southward from the Delaware, Biddle ran into Charleston har- 
bor, where he remained a few days. Soon after going out he 
fell in with and captured four " Jamaica men" (as vessels from 
the English island of Jamaica were called), one of which was 
armed with twenty cannons. With his prizes he returned to 
Charleston. There he was blockaded many months by a supe- 
rior British force. The Charleston people finally added four 
small vessels of their own to Biddle's command, and with 
this little squadron he sailed out in quest of the British ships 
which had been cruising off that port. 

For a long time nothing was heard of the Randolph. Finally 
tidings came from the British that, while she was cruising to 
the eastward of Barbadoes, on the 7th of March, 1778, she was 
attacked late in the evening by the British man-of-war Yar^ 
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mouthy 64 guns, and after a sharp action for twenty minutes, in 
wliif^li the saila and ngijing vi the Untish vcsstl were very 
ruuc!) cut u[), Biddk s ship hud hecn Llnwn up. These sad 
tidinif'4 were too true. The 
Rundoljih and inoat of her 
lonipiin were lost. The 
Loiuh.it)iiJts had been so near 
each other in the tight, thnt 
fragments of the destroyed 
vessel, when her mngasine 
<.\[i)odLd, stniek Ihe Tai- 
iiuiiilh Amon;; other tiling 
iw \ii)Lricau flflg, rolled up 
iiid nut even singed, waa 
bluwn in upon the forecastle 
of the British vessel. Five 
days afterward the Yar- 
mouth picked up four men 
of the Randolph floating on a piece of the wreck. Biddlc and 
all of bis men had perished excepting these. 

Not long after Biddle had sailed from the Delaware, tlie 
Tnited Stat-^s brig Cabot, 16 guns. Captain Olncy, was chased 
ashore on the coast of Nova Scotia and captured. Her crew 
fled to the woods, and afturwHrd, seizing a British schoimer, 
.made tbeir way to Boston, That was in March, 1777. In 
April the Tramliull, 28 guns, built in Connecticut — Captain 
Saltonstall— captured two British transports with valuable stores 
1 board. It was soon after this affair that the I/nncock was 
captured by tlic British crni.ser Ruinliow. 

The occupation of Philadelptia, early in the autumn of 1777, 

L 'by the British army materially -changed the naval arrangements 

of the country. Until then, the Delaware bad been a safe 

place of retreat for American yesscls. On its banks ships had 

been constructed ; and many public and private armed vessels 
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had been fitted out at Philadelpliia, then the largest town in 
the United States. The British fleet, under Lord Ilowe, now 
occupied the river, while the army of his brother. Sir William, 
lay around Philadelphia. 

It was at this time that an amusing event occurred, which 
was celebrated in verse by Francis Ilopkinson, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, in an epic of twenty- 
two stanzas, entitled " The Battle of the Kegs." The Americans 
at Bordentown, on the Delaware, above Philadelphia, constructed 
some torpedoes, and sent them down the river in kegs to de- 
stroy the British shipping. They were so arranged that when 
they should strike against any object with the velocity which 
the tide would give them, they would explode by percussion. 
One of these struck some object in the river and exploded. 
The British, remembering Bushneirs Marine Turtle in New 
York harbor (see Chapter XXV.), were greatly alarmed, and 
every keg or other suspicious object seen floating in the Del- 
aware was fired upon. Ilopkinson thus ludicrously described 
the terror of the British : 

" The soldier flew, the sailor too, 
And, scared almost to deatii, sir, 
Wore out their shoes to spread the news, 
And ran till out of breath, sir. 

" Now up and down, throujjhout the town, 
Most frantic scenes were acted ; 
And some ran here, and others there, 
Like men almost distracted. 

"Some fire cried, which some denied, 
But said the others had (juaked, 
And girls and boys with hideous noise 
Ran through the streets half-naked. 

^P r^ ^P ^P ^P 

" Such feats did they perform that day 
Against these wicked kegs, sir. 
That, years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boasts andbra^^^SAT?"* 
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Sovoral American vessels, not in a condition to get to sea 
>vlion Howe entered the Delaware, sought safety higher up the 
river. It was then that the Andrea Doria (see page 24) was 
destroyed, to prevent her falling into the power of the British. 
The schooners Wasp and Hornet were also burnt for the 
same purpose. 

At about this time the frigate Raleigh, 32 guns, which had 
been built at Tortsmouth, N. II., first went to sea under Cap- 
tain Thompson, in the company of the Alfred, Captain Hin- 
man. Tiu y were both short of men, and sailed directly for 
France to ^i^t military supplies. 

At the bciiiuninuj of September the Raleigh and Alfred capt- 
ured the snow^ Xaitcfj^ which had been left by a merchant 
fleet of sixty sail, con\oye<l by the Druid, 20 guns, and three 
other aruKMl ve>sels. From his prisoners Thompson learned 
the state of alTair^, an<l immediately sought the convoy. He 
disc<nereJ it the next day at sunset, and, running in his guns 
and closing; the ports, pive the Raleigh the appearance of an 
Knolish merchant-vessel. Ilavini^ obtained the British signals 
from his prize, he us<.'d them in calling the Alfred to him, and 
in irivinu* orders. Then he prepared to run among the mer- 
chantmen and attack the Draid. 

The Alfred was too weak t(^ carry sufficient sail for the pur- 
pose, and the Raldgh alone pressed into the fleet in the even- 
ing. Speakinu* first to one and then to another, as if one of 
their companions, she luffed up to the Druid, repeating the 
hitter's signals, unsuspected. Obtaining a weatherly position, 
the Raleigh ran along-side the Druid, and when within pistol- 
shot distance she hauled up her courses, ran out her guns, set 
her ensigns, and commanded her antagonist to surrender. The 

* A snoio was a merchant- vessel, then much used, equipped with two 
masts, resembling the main and fore mast of a ship, and a third small mast 
abaft the main-mast, carrying a top-sail. 
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Druid was confused by this unexpected order, whea the Ba- 
leiffk, taking advant^e of a favorable movcmeat, poured in a 
broadside. It was feeblj returned. Id the course of twenty 
minutes the Raleigh fired twelve broadsides, and received only 
feeble responses. 

A squall bad now come on, and when it cleared away the 
mercbantmen were seen flying from the neighborhood of tbe 
combat in all directions. The other armed vessels approach- 
ing, the Baleigh ran to leeward and joined the Alfred, They 
kept near the fleet for several days, but finally abandoned it, 
and the two vessels continued their voyage to France. Several 
minor enterprises were successfully carried out after this, and 
the year 1777 closed with a loss to the British of four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven merchantmen, notwithstanding they had 
seventy sail of war-vessels on the American coast. 

For some time the American commissioners in France bad 
been trying to negotiate a treaty of alliiince with the French 
government, by which the independence of the United States 
should be acknowledged, and open aid be given them in their 
struggle with Great Britain. The capture of Burgojne'a army 
by the unaided Americans, in the fall of 1777, gave such as- 
Ruraucc of success for the patriots, that on the 6th of February, 
1778, treaties of alliance, and of 
amity and commerce, were signed 
at Paris by the Count de Vergennrs 
and Dr. Franklin, the ropi-cseiit- 
atives of France and the United 
States. Very speedily material aid 
was given by the former, when 
French ships of war appeared in 
American waters and among the 
West India Islands. 

This alliance gave great relief to 
the Americans, and infused new life into the CoviUnwital « 




The Congress fitted out some frigates ami smaller vessels. 

g tlie former whs tlie Alliance, 32 guns, biiilt at Salisbury, 

sHcbuscttt, wbicb bccnitte a favorite with the patriots. 

The Amcrienn cruisers were now innre active than ever. 

Jefore news of tbe treaty reached the Vnited States, and even 

efore it was aigned, the Proii'idertfe, Ouptaia Rathbume, had 

Riuiled (January, 1778) fur tlie Bnhaina Islands, lauded upon 

iTew Providence, seized the fort at Nassau, and taken posses- 

n of the town and six vessels in the harbor. He had landed 

irith only twenty-five men, and had not force enough to hold 

e fort ; so he spiked the caunons, took a large quantity of 

tmniunitiou and stores to liis vessel, burnt two of his prizes, 

ind departed without losiug a man. 

! gallant Barry {see page 16) was in command of the 

iSffingham, 28 guns, which had sought safety above Fhiladel- 

;|)hia in the fall of 1777. Tired of inactivity, Barry planned 

1 expedition down the streaici. Manning four boats with 

armed men, he went down the river with tho tide, dashed past 

the town, and attacked an armed schooner of ten guns, and four 

I transports below Philadelphia. IIo boarded and captured the 

F^hooner, and the transports fell into his hands. Two British 

I approaching soon afterward, Barry burnt Ida prizes 

5and escaped by land, without the loss of a man. 

Early in 1778 Captain Thompson, with the Raleigh, and 
.dffred. Captain Hinnian,' laden with military stores, sailed 
L L'Oricnt, France, taking the southern route for Anior- 
On the 9lii of March they were chased by the British 
hips Ariadne and Ceres, and the Alfrtd was captured after a 
rfiarp conflict. Thompson did not assist Hinman, for which 
Kroissnoss he was dismissed from the service. 



jnan wiis oni> nl the bravest of thu nB.vB.1 heroes of the Revolution. 
His rcmiuDS rest under a bouutilul mouumeat of marble, uineteen feet in 
lieight, at StoniogtoD, Connec^UBt. 
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The Virginia^ 28 guns built at Annapolis, was one of the 
thirteen frigates ordered by Congress. Various causes prevent- 
ed her getting to sea until the spring of 
1778, when she was placed in command of 
Captain James Nicholson, the senior of the 
original list of officers of that rank. At 
the close of March she sailed down Chesa- 
peake Bay. During the first night out her 
unskilful pilot lay her across a siind-bar, 
where she fell into the power of two Brit- 
ish armed vessels the next morning. iVr- 
ceiving his peril, Nicholson, with his men, 
had escaped ashore, with his papers, before 
the captors reached his vessel. 

Now John Paul Jones first appeared in 
European waters, but in a vessel too inferior 
for such an able and zealous commander. 
It was in April, 1778, and his vessel was the 
Ranger^ 18 guns. But he sailed boldly into tlic Irish Channel, 
made several important prizes, and undertook to capture the 
sloop-of-war Dnike^ 18 guns, lyinir in the harbor of Carrickfer- 
gus, Ireland. Failing in this, Jones sailed to the English coast, 
entered the port of Whitehaven, seized the fort there, spiked the 
cannons, and setting fire to a ship in the midst of a hundred 
other vessels, departed as suddenly as he appeared. The flames 
were extinguished, and the shipping was saved. This exploit, 
associated in the minds of the people with piracy and destruc- 
tion, spread terror along the English coast, and produced a pro- 
found sensation throughout the kingdom. 

Jones, emboldened by this success, proceeded to the coast 
of Scotland, his native country, to attempt the capture of the 
Earl of Selkirk, so as to have a notable prisoner to exchange. 
The earl had a seat on St. Mary's Isle, near the point where 
the Dee enters the ChanDei. Jones was f amWvat m\X\ \Xvi W 
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I oality, having epont a portion of his boyhood there while his 
I fatlicr was the carl's gardeDcr. Uu did Dot go in person to 
I leiKQ the earl, for the better feelings of his nature restrained 
1 him. The carl and his good wife hitd been kind friends of 
1 JoDca in his boyhood, and liis conscience rebelled against the 
I act ae rank ingratitude. The claims of bis adopted country 
I pleaded against the suggestions of conscience, and he sent some 
I of his n)OBt trusted followers, with instructions to commit no 
I depredations, but only to »eme the person of his early friend. 
L The earl was absent, and the men, greedy for plunder, eu- 
I cccdod their instructions, and c&rried off from the mansion sil- 
\ vcr plate of the value of five hundred dollars. Jones was mor- 
I tilled ; and when the booty was sold ut Brest, be purchased 
I the plate and sent it back to Lady Selkirk, with a letter cxpress- 
t ing his regret at the circumstance. 

A little later Jones appeared off Ciu'rickfergus again, when 
I the Drake went out to attack the Banker. After fighting a. lit- 
I tic more than an hour, the Drake, dreadfully shattered, and with 
. forty of ber crew killed or wounded, struck her colors and sur- 
f rendered. With his prize Jones sailed around Ireland, made 
1 several other prizes, and reached the harbor of Brest early in 

I A French fleet, commanded by the Count D'Estaing, ap- 
I peared off the coast of Virginia in July, 1778. Admiral Howe's 
I British fleet had already left the Delaware, and taken position 
I in Raritan Bay. The British army had left Philadelphia and 
1 gone to New York. With D'Estaing came M. Gerard, the first 
I French minister sent to the United States. This fleet of heavy 
r wa^8hips gave confidonce to American cruisers, and under the 
I riiadow of its power they became bolder and more active, 
I while the British naval commandei-s became more cautious and 
I circumspccL 

I The French fleet disappointed the Americans, Their hopes 
I of great aid from its power were never realized. D'Estnlng 



I 
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nul disturb IIowi.a fleet in Ranlan B\\ IIu f< u^Iit lum 
KLodc lalaud in a Iiuivj storm ntij tlicu aUndmcd tlie 
land troops there at a moment when help was most needed 
and expected caiismg disastir to tlit American »i-iii) 

bo it WBS at the sic^c of bavannah Jwt as iictorj over 
le British, who w«re intrenchtid there was assured liit not 
lite achieved he ordered 
II bis men and canuons on 

iDgBgedin the alltfC 

immedidteh trail 
^feiToito his vessels,uhin 
lied away to the 
West Indies leavini; Otn 
il Lmctiln the ^mur euti 
iinmandtr noaltemali>o 
it to raise the siege and 
:reat in deep ni irtibca 
both I 




upointed and ilis^attd 
p»r the Frenoh command 
t seeraeti intent npon bp 

irmg the safety of lits ic^cla fiom the least harm kt the con 
^Qence to the American cause be what it might Indeed 
reason to suspect that the Fiench government at that 
s willing to have the war prolonged Tht conduet of 
e Orosse in 1781 was more cotnmindabl Wilh his p wer 
|1 French fleet he gave abk assistanee to the alli d Ficn h and 
fnenoan armies at the siege of ioiktown until the victui} 
18 made corapkic 
u Again Captain Barry appeared conspienous on the sii. Lute 
|Sqitember, fTS he saileil fiom Boston in couiniand of the 
o/ci^A, 33 guni with a brig and sloop nnder convoy On 
} day two British vessth (fij-penmfiit, ^0 ^iitv=- 'VTii 
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Vtikom, 28 guns) gave chaae. It was tept up for almost 
three days, wben, toward tho evening of September 27tli, lliu 
KjSaleiffh and tbe Unieorn began & battle that lasted aevcn hours. 
■Fiiiding tiie larger vessel closing in npon tiim, and unable to 
by flight, Barry determined to run tbe Raleigh aahoru 
1 bum ber. lie steered for an island on the Massachiisetta 
19 putsuod, and kept np a running fight all the way. 
i hud landed a part of his crew, when a treacherous petty 
icer surrendered the ship to tbe pursuer. Barry was liighly 
ininunded for his gallantry in this aftair. 
We must not lor^t to mention here a brave exploit of Ma- 
t jor Silas Tiilbot, of Rhode Island, in the fall of 1778. He had 
L greatly assisted SuUivnn in the trtinsportation of his troopa from 




maiu-land to Rhode Island proper. The Britisli slill held 
possession there. In the channel between the eastern side of 
the island and the main they had anchored a vessel as a float- 
ing battery, bearing twenty-two guns, and called the Piffot. On 
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October 10th Talbot, in a small sloop (the Hawk) armed with 
three light cannons, and manned by sixty volunteers, proceeded 
to attack the Pi got. The volunteers boarded and captured her. 
For this exploit Congress commissioned Talbot a lieutenant- 
colonel. He seems to have been equally useful on land and 
water. Already Congress had thanked him for skilful opera- 
tions with a fire-ship against British war-vessels near New York. 
With this exploit of Talbot, and the operations of the Raleigh^ 
the chief combats of the American war- vessels closed for 1778. 

An attempt to perpetrate a terrible crime on board an Amer- 
ican ship was made early in 1779. The frigate Alliance had 
been placed under the command of Captain Landais, a French- 
man, who was so unpopular that it was difficult to get Ameri- 
cans to serve under him. The crew of an English vessel (the 
Somerset) wrecked on the coast of Massachusetts were im- 
pressed into service under Landais. It was a perilous act; 
and while the Alliance was on a voyage to France, with Lafay- 
ette as a passenger, these English seamen, seventy -live in num- 
ber, planned a revolt, the details of which contemplated the 
destruction of the officers of the vessel, the American sailors, 
and the passengers. An Aniori<'an seaman, who had lived long 
in Ireland, and was mistaken by them for an Irishman, pretend- 
ed to favor their plan. He procured all their secrets, and re- 
vealed them to Captain Landais and Lafayette. 

Preparations were made to meet the emergency. At the 
moment when the plot was to be put into execution the con- 
spirators found themselves prisoners in the hands of their in- 
tended victims, who were all armed. Thirty or forty of the 
mutineers were put in irons, taken to Brest, and mercifully ex- 
changed as prisoners of war. The conspirators, who hated 
Landais, contemplated putting him, heavily ironed, into an 
open boat, without food, and to set him adrift on the ocean. 
No other attempt at a general revolt was ever made on board 
an American ship-of-war. 



Sonietmios there wero sharp ami decisive bnttlea in mid- 
ocean between privateors, of which little or no aceonnts found 
their way into the newspapers. Such was the combat between 
the Maaaachusetts privjileer Hampden, of twenty-two guns, and 
aD English Indinmnn. Tlic latter waa diagnised until within 
pistol-shol distance from the Hampden, when she suddenly 
opened fire. She had thirteen guns on each side. A battle 
laating three hours resulted in the severely disabling of both 
vessels, bub no capture. The name of the Indiamnn is un- 
known. This occurred early in 1779. 

A little later Captain J. B. Uopkins, in command of a small 
wjuadron, consisting of the frigate Warren, 32 guns ; Quten of 
France, 28; and Ranger, 18, sailed from Boston. lie soon af- 
terward captured a privateer, and learned that a number ot 
transports, with supplies for the British army in the South, 
were on tlieir way to Savannah, Hopkins crowded sail, and 
overtook the fleet off Cape Henry, on the coast of Virginia. 
He captured seven of the vessels. A few days later his eqnad- 
ron captured three brigs laden with stores for the same desti- 
nation. On board of these vessels were twenty-three British 
officers on their way to Georgia, who were made prisoners. 

Early in July the Queen of Frawe and the Banger were 
under the command of Captain Whipple, whose flag-ship waa 
the Providence, 28 guns. They sailed on a cruise which, in n 
pecuniary point of view, was the most saccessful of the war. 
The Qu«en of France was commanded by Captain Rathbnme. 
They fell in with a large fleet of merchantmen convoyed by 
an English ship-of-thc-line, and captnrcd many of them. The 
estimated vahie of eight of the vessels taken into Boston waa 
over $1,000,000. 

Early in the autumn of 1779 John Paul Jones became the 
hero of brilliant exploits in European waters. Dr. Franklin 
was then the solo American ambassador at the French court, 
and was a great favorite among the French people. The king 
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disliked him because he was such a atiirdj- rcpiiMican ; but Iho 
P^ueen and the ironrt generally, grcatl}' admiit^ him for his 
nrisdotn and simple virtues. In his earlier writings, be often 
mttered original or borrowed wiac sayings, in this form : 

"A bird in the baud ia worth two in the bush/ as poor 




those sayings in this form he came to be known, at home 

id abroad, aa "Poor Richard;" and when, in the sninmcr of 

79, the French government and the American ambassador 

lintly fitted out an expedition to bo commanded hy Jones, 

fl^ship was named Bonhommt Riehanl, or "Good Man 

ihwd." She was the Duras, an old Indiaman which had 

:n purchased. They also bought the Palinx {a merchant- 

i), the Cerf, and the Vengeance. The Cerf was a fine Ini^ 

Itter, and the Vengeance was a small brig. To those Dr. 

Franklin added the AlUanee, the only American-built vessel in 

tho littlo squadron. 

The commissions for the officers were all issued hy Dr. 

illin, and the ships were to display none but American col- 

Indeed, they were to be considered American ships dnring 
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this particular service. Tlic oomrnissionB of all the officers 
were given for a limited period. The French government and 
the American ministi'r had a joint aud eqoal right to instruct 
the commnnders of the squadrons. 

The compoaition of the crew of the Bimkomme Richard 
gave forehodinga of trouhle. They numbered three hundred 
iventy-Jive, and consisted of a medley of representatives 
of almost every nation in Europe, and even of Malaya. A 
very few Americans were foiiud to fill the stations of sea-offi- 
cers on the quarter-deck and forward. To keep this strange 
n order, one hundred and thirty soldiers were put on 
board. These, recruited at random, were not much less mixed 
in nationality than were the cruw. 

M. Le Ray Chaumont, a wealthy banker, had contributed 
mncli money toward fitting out the expedition, and it is be- 
lieved that he was to share in any profits that might accrue. 
f Just before the expedition was to sail, he presented an agree- 
ment for the signatures of all the commanders, which made the 
affair a sort of partnership. To this agreement Jones attributed 
much of the diaohedicnce among his captains, of which he bith 
terly complained afterward. It weak n d h a tl ority ; and 
Captain Landais, in particular, who wa j alou f Jones, took 
advantage of the situation. Ilis ap] t n nt t tl command 
of the Alliance v/ns unfortunate, (is 1 II b presently. 
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CIIAITEK IV. 

■ Tub dostiniitjou of Oomnioduro Joir's'h s(jiin<!ruii was the 
Eugliah Cbanni^l and tlie waters of tbe Oertnao Ocean off ttm 
coasts of Great Britain. Aftur much di-lay, and the fortunate 
Hccession to the squadron of over one himdrctl cxf.hangcd Amer- 
ican seamen, the expedition left the harbor of L'Oriuiit, France, 
on the 14th of August, 1779. Already Captain Landais (who 
, had been disttiisaed from tlie Freuch navy on account of his 
i temper) bad shown insubordination, and even a mutinous 
which had foreboded mischief. 

e VQSscJa eucouutcrod severe stomis, and took prizes here 
1 there. Sailing along the eastern coast of Scotland, the 
run excited great alarm, and the inhabitants along the 
« bnried their plate, to secure it from seizure by the dreaded 
(se former visit had inspired them with much fear. 
e entered the Frith of Forth, wlien the wildest alarm spread 
Wg its shores, for Jones was regarded as a pirate aa cruel as 
old Scandinavian sea-king. 'NYhen the Bonkommt Richard 
L bearing directly toward Kirkcaldy, the people bc- 
pred that he was coming to plunder and destroy. At their 
mest solioitation, the minister of the town, who was an ec- 
c and not always a very teveri'Mlijil man, led his flock to 
i beach, and, kneeling dawn, tlms prayed for deliverance 
»m the approaching cruiser ; 
"Now, dear Loi'd, don't you think it a shame for you to 
I the vile pirate to rob our folk of Kirkcahly, for you 
V they're poor enough already, and have nothing to spare, 
te way the wind blows he'll be h<re in a jiSy, and wl\o kw^i-wt 
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comes. So take your will of it." While the minister was 
praying the white caps began to dot the Frith. A heavy gale 
swept over the waters, and Jones was compelled to abandon his 
enterprise and put to sea. The people had faith thereafter that 
the' prayere of theic good minister would save them from any 
calamity. 

By the middle of September, Jones had captured thirteen 
vessels — a successful work for one month. On the 23d, the 
whole squadron, excepting the Cerf and two privateers, were 
in sight of each other a few leagues north of the mouth of the 
Humber.^Tbe day was fine, and a gentle wind was blowing 
from the south-west. To windward a brig was lying to, and 
Jones manned a pilot-boat and sent Iier in chase of the vessel. 
The boat had just left the Bonhomme Richard when Jones saw 
a fleet of ^bout forty merchantmen stretcliing out on a bow- 
line from behind Flamborough Head. It was the Baltic fleet, 
convoyed by the Serapis, of forty guns. Captain Pearson, and 
the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty-two guns, Captain Pier- 
cy. . Excitement ran through the little squadron when the 
pilot-boat was recalled and the commodore signalled for a gen- 
eral chase, and crossed the royal yards on board the Richard. 

These signs of hostility alarmed the nearest English vessels, 
which hurriedly tacked together, fired alarm -guns, let fly their 
top-gallant sheets, and ipade other signals of .danger. At the 
same time, the English armed vessels manoeuvred with an evi- 
dent determination to defend the merchantmen. 

Jones's oixiers were disobeyed by Landais, who played the 

« 

double part of mutineer and coward. He had told the com- 
mander of the Pallas, on passing her, that, in case the larger 
British vessel proved to be a fifty-gun ship, the squadron had 
nothing to do but to fly, and so soon as he discovered the 
strength of the English ships, he sought safety by ordering the 
Alliance to a distance. 

Night closed upon the scene while the Richard aud P<dbx%^ 
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nntl the Serapis and Scartorough were mancenvrmg for the 
weather- gage. Jones could discover tlie inovemcnta of ves- 
sels only through his night-glass, but he kept moving etcadily 
on toward the larger of his two antagoDists, while the Fallot 
fell in tlic rear. At a liltlo past seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, the Rirltard uariiu within musket-range of tlie Serapis, and 
then began one of the most desperate sea-fights recorded on 
the pages of history. 

Jones knew the snperiority of the Serapis in weiglit of met- 
al, and tricfl to Iny Lis vessel athwart her linw^e. In making 
the attempt, the bowsprit of tlic Serapis run between the poop 
and the miueti-tnast of the Rirhard. Jones instantly lashed 
the two sliips together, and the wind, which was freshening, 
brought thetn so close, fore and aft, that the muzzles of their 
respeetive cannons touched tli« sides of each vessel. In this 
position the action continued for an hour and a half, each party 
tighting with desperation. Jones had no reason to complain 
of his motley crew. They all did well; and the commodore 
WAS nobly seconded by liis first lieutenant, Richard Dale, then 
only twenty -two years of age. 

The battle grew hotter and hotter; men — brave men on 
both sides — fought like giants, haud-to-hand with pike, pistol, 
and cutlass. At about the beginning of the action there was 
a brief lull in the firing of the Richard. 

" Have you struck yonr colors f shouted Captiiin Pearson. 

" I have not yet begun to fight 1" Jones promptly answered. 

Events soon confirmed the truth and significance of these 
words. From the deck of t!ic Rirhard hand-grenades were 
showered upon the people of the Serapig, and combustibles 
were thrown through the upper parts of the English ship by 
men in the Rirhard"* forceastlj^. 

Meanwhile the heavy guns of the combatants were doing 
swfnl work below. Those of the Serapis were tearing the 
JOckard to pieces, almost without resistance from her batteries. 
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pnly tliree nine-pounders kept up ttic cannonnde from the 

'ichard; but deadly bullets from Iht round-top, and more 

estruetive grenades from her deck, whli fierce combustibles 

liattered everywhere upon her antMj^onUt, were doing fearful 

Recution. , At one time tbo Serapis was on fire in a dozen 

At half-past nine o'cloct, j'ust as the moon arose in a 

Houdlesa sky, but thickly obscured by the smoke of battli?. 

"bohjo cartridges on the Serapii were set on fire, and rII the 

officers and men abaft the main -mast were destroyed by 

their explosion. Three times both sliipa were on fire, and their 

eatiuction appeared inevitable. The scene whs one of appall- 

g grandeur. 

While the conflict was at its height, the Alliance, Caplain 

bindaiB, approached, and, sailing around the struggling com- 

(■tsnts, delivered several broadsides in such n way as to dHin- 

a Itoth vessels eqnally. By one of them the Hichartl liud 

it men killed, and an officer mortally wounded. The opin- 

1 generally prevailed afterward that Lnndais fired into the 

fUchard for the purpose of killing Jones, and compelling hie 

sel to surrender, in order that he (Landais) might retake her, 

^ether with the Serapia, and get all the honor of the victory. 

I At the beirinning of the conflict, Captain Pearson had nailed 

lie mast of the Serapia. I'lireeiving that he conld 

> longer prolong the fight, he etruck his colors with his own 

1 gave up the vessel to Lieutenant Dale, who was the 

^t to board her. Ten minutes later, the Coualeni of Sear- 

Mffh, which had been fighting with the Pa/lag, Captain 

Dtineau, also surrendered. Tlie Richard was a complete 

act, and was fast sinking. Her siek and wounded were 

^iisferred to the Seraph; and sistoen hours afterward she 

mt down in the deep waters of Hridtington Bay. Jones, 

with the remainder of his squadron and his prizes, sailed for 

Holland, and aiichnrcd in the Texel on the 3d of October. 

The loss of life Imd been very heavy on bolU aviea. 



L 
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When Captain Pearson delivered bis sword to Comtnodore 
Jones, tbe gnlUiit und liauglity Eiiglisliman said : 

"I cannot, sir, bat feel much moitifieation at the idea of 
surretidering my sword to a man who has Fought iiie with a 
HMMt-fwuid his neck." 

^Bfibs received his sword, and At once rctnrtied it, saying, 
^^^HiM have fought gallantly, sir, and 1 hope your king will 
^^royou a better ship." 

Pearson was afterward knighted by his sovereign. On bear- 
ing of it, Jones said, 

" He deserves it; and if 1 fall in with him again Fll mitke 
a lord of him." 

The British ambassador at the Hague demanded of the 
government of Holland nn order for the Serapii) and Searbor- 
auffh to he dolivered tip : nUo Jones and his men to be tried 
for piracy. Holland was friendly to the American cause 
(thongh secretly, for State reasons), and refnsed eoinpliance; 
and Jones was soon afterward made commander of the Al- 
liance. The fame of his great vic-ti>ry soon filled America 
and Europe, and Le was laden with honors. The American 
Congress gave him pnblic thanks and a gold medal. The 
King of France gave him a gold-mounted sword bearing npon 
its blade the words: "Louis XVI. rewarder of the valiant aa- 
-sertor of the freedom of the sea," He also made him a Knight 
of tbe Order of Merit. The Empress of Rossia gave him the 
ribbon of St. Anne, and the King of Denmark awarded him 
A pension. Ko snbseqnent event ever dimmed his fame ; and 
he is known in history as "The Chevalier Jolm Paul Jones.'' 
He sailed for America in December, 1780, and arrived at Phil- 
adelphia in Febniary, 1781, After an absence of more than 
three years. Ho was appointed to the command of the Amer- 
too, 74 guns, a vessel which Congress presented to the French 
monarch before she was ready for sea. 

sure yon would like to know what befell the fainoits 
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money for swliik', nt i lie took real plenaure in the enjoyment 
of his fame and wealth. While ho was in Paris he was invit- 
ed into the Kusslnn naval service by the Empress Catherine, 
and w)is made a rear-admiral. Disappointed in not being put 
in command of the fleet in the Baltic Sea, he foil out with the 
admiral (who was a prince), and hia enemies telling falsehoods 
about him, he was permitted by the empress to retire from the 
service with a pension, which was never paid. He went back 
to Paris, where he became very poor, was neglected, and died 
thirteen years after his great victory, wlien he was only forty- 

MftBsm:hu setts, ever foremost in patriotic actions, continued 
to assist the cause by fitting out active cruisers. One of four- 
teen gnna was named the Hazard, Captain Williams. She 
sailed from Boston late in May, 1TT9, and soon afterward bad 
a sharp encounter with the Active, 18 guns, a British cruiser 
supposed to have been the private property of the King of 
England. The combat lasted an hour and a half, when the 
Hazard won the victorj". Tlie Active lost nearly forty men ; 
the Hazard only eight. 

Williams was now put in command of the Protector, 30 gnns. 
This was also a Massacb it setts cruiser. In June she bad a se- 
vere struggle with the Duff of eqnal force — a heavy English 
privateer. After they had fought an hour, the Duff was set 
on fire and blown up. Qer antagonist saved about sixty of her 
men. On bis return to Boston, Williams wiis sent on a disas- 
trous expedition to the Penobscot River. 

For that expedition, Maaaaclmsetts fitted out a land and nnval 
force. The latter was commanded by Commodore Saltonatall, 
and consisted of several sloops- of- war, mounting from sixteen 
to twenty-eight guns each, seven armed brigs, and twenty-four 
transports, carrying about nine Irandrod land troops. Tha 
expedition met with disaster almost immediately after ita ar- 
rival in the river, and the disappointed General Assembly of 
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icltusetts censured Saltonstikll for remissness in diit)' in 
not co-operatirifi witli the troops. At the same time tbuy 
commended the military leader. SaltonsLill had been com- 
pelled to burn several of his vessels, to prevent them falling 
into the hands of the enemy. Among the vessels destroyed 
was the Providence, which had gained such fame under Whip- 
ple, her first commander. 

LieatcnantHsoloncl Talbot appeared again as a naval hern early 
in 1 779. At Providence, he armed his former prize (the Pigat) 
and a sloop, the Argo, of ten guns, to cruise off the New Eng- 
land coast. He made several prizes of importance, amoni; 
them the Lively, 12 guns, and two privateers, which he carried 
into Boston. He capliiiijd the Kin-j George, a vessel specially 
detested by the Nevf Enghinders, This latter exploit produced 
great joy. He fought desperately with the Dragon four hours 
and a half, in August, and con(|Ucrcd her. ThU -act won for 
him the commission from Congress of a nava! captain. 

Talbot performed many gallant deeds in the autumn, and 
the fruits of his services during six montlis were the eaptiire 
of three hundred prisoners, five valuable merchantmen, and six 
privateers. The next year, while in command of a privateer, 
he WAS captured, confined for months in a British prison-ship 
and the provost jail at New York, and was finally taken to 
England, where he was exchanged in December. 17SI. 

We have come to the beginning of the year 1780, the 
gloomiest period of the old war for independence. The French 
naval force had disappointed th« Americans ; the promised 
French army had not arrived from France; and the British 
government, perceiving with alarm the growing strength of the 
American regular and irregidar (privateers) navy, resolved not 
toexchange any more prisoners taken from the latter class of ves- 
This had a depressing effect npou the nautical enterprise 

^ite Americans, for very soon a, large number of tlieir bosl 
i held prisoners of witr. In view of this fact, and 
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tbo aid oil the ocean provided by the French, Congress paid 

very littlo Httonlion to its marine force. At the same time, 
the British Parliament authorized the ministry to employ 
80,000 roerj in tlie Royal Navy. 

When llie iJoet of Admirwl Arhiithnot entered Charleston 
hm'bor in the spring of 1780, Commodore Whipple wos there 
with a small flotilla. Perceiving no chance for safety, he land- 
ed his ^reut guns and destroyed his vessels — sinking some of 
them in the channel, to obstruct the passage of the British fleet. 
But the neijleet of Congress and the overshadowing power 
of the British marine did not 
make American vessels inac- 
tive. In Juno, 1780, the 
Trambnll, 38 guns, Captain 
iine, Nicholson (the senior 
li ri in the naiv) fsiigVt 
tl Knghsh pnvatcer Witt 
t ! t«jhoiiraanlahalf The 
\ ttk nas a dt.spenito one 
ile vessels ven. not more 
than a hundred jards apart, 
an 1 poured broadsides into 
eich other continuailv The 
Trumbull was completely dis- 
abled but her anta^oniat equally hurt withdre« without at 
tempting to capture her 

In Octobei the United States sbop of war Saratoga 16 
guns. Captain \ ung cnptmeil a British ship ami Iva brigs. 
Tiie Saratoga ran along-side of one of them (the Charming 
Moll'j), when yonng Liciitcnnnt Joshua Bamey, then only tw«n- 
ty-one years of age, at the head of fifty men, boarded her atid 
■made prisoners of her numerous crow. The Saratogtt soon 
afterward captured a few other vessels, all of which were re- 
taken by the Intrepid, 74 gnns, while tliey were on their way 




SABMKr tM aVROPKAM WATBBS, 

i the Delftwnre. ll !■ siippofwrd the Saratoga siion flfterwiinl 
■foundered at seii, for slie anil lier crew wcro nevLT bi.'iti'd of 
f^iain. Barney was made u prisoner, and so he was envcd to 
do good servicoa for his country in later years. 

Barney was now made captain, and at the close of 1790 lie 
pa& appotutMl to the coniiii.iitd of tlic Al/i'twe. He siiilcd 
u Boston in Fcbnmry, l7Sl,with Cuioiiel John Laui-cns, who 




^ent to France to Kcek money for the use of the Conlincntal 
i!ongresa. On his way he onptiired the British privateer Altrt. 
kfter landing Lanrens at L'Ork'nt, Barney sailed on n cniise, 
pa Atlianee accompanied hy the Miirqiii» de Lafayelle of 
forty gnns, which was bound to America wiih stores. Tbeso 
Bcls parted company after the Al/iunee had captured a few 
d very soon the latter was attacked by Iwo English 
a sloop of sixteen gnus, and ii hrig of fonrteon guns. 
vere action which occnrrcil, Barney was wounded and 
i|irri«d below. The Alliance was aV>oal \in f.\.x\V[i Vex t»j^<««^ 
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wlieu a light breeze beet Ler galls and gave lier an advantage. 
She immediately poured a Iroadsjdu into each of her antago- 
niats, aud wounded tliem so severely that they gave up the 
fight and surrendered. They were the Atlanta and Trepaggy, 
the former manned by one hundred and thirty men and the 
latter by eighty, 

MisfortancB overtook some of the Ainerican vessels in tbe 
early summer of 1781. The Confederacy, Captain Harding, 
was captured by an Englisb vessel convoying merchantmen to 
the WcBt Indies ; and at about tbc same time the Tmmhvll, 
Captain James Nicholson, witli a convoy of twenty-eigbt sail, 
was captured soon after leaving the Delaware' by two British 
cruisers — the Irvs (formerly the United States frigate Hancock, 
captured by the Rainbow') and the sloop-of-war General Monk 
(formerly the American ship George Waekington). The whole 
severe action was carried on by Nicholson with about forty 
men, for a large part of his crew were insubordinate English 
prisouers. In September the privateer Congress, 20 guns, 
captured the British sloop-of-war Savage, 18 guns, after a 
combat of one hour and a half. The battle occurred eastward ^ 
of Charleston. The Savage was soon afterward recaptured ' 
by an English frigate. 

The war for independence was now drawing to a close, i 
Cornwnllis and his army liad been captured by the allied Amer- | 
ican and French forces at Yoi'ktown, in Virginia ; and 6ariy \ 
in 1782 the British Parliament and people began to show signs , 
of weariness in the struggle. Yet the American armies, though i 
hopeful of peace speedily, were vigilant, and prepared for a 
further struggle, if necessary ; and American naval vessels jfll J 
roamed the ocean in search of prey. 

Early in the year ,1782 the Deane, 33 guns, Cnptain Satntiel | 
Nicholson, wont on a successful cruise, bringing back many ., 
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prized. Among them were three sloops-of-war, with an aggre- 
gate of forty-foar cannons. Captain Barry was actively em- 
ployed in the Alliance during that year, but does not seem to 
have had any memorable engagement. 

There were now only two frigates left in the American navy 
— the Alliance and the Hague. The command of the latter 
was given to Captain John Manly, after his release from cap- 
tivity (see page 13). This pioneer officer of the United States 
Navy cruised in the West Indies until after the preliminary 
treaty of peace was signed, in the autumn of 1782, and there 
closed the regular maritime operations of the United States at 
that period (which he had opened) by a successful escape after 
a long chase by a vastly superior force. 

The privateers during the old war for independence were 
very numerous, active, and efficient. An account of these ex- 
ploits would fill a large volume. I have mentioned only a few 
of them. 

" One of the most brilliant actions that ever occurred under 
the American flag," wrote Cooper, fifty years afterward, " was 
the battle between the Hyder Ally [^1//], a vessel belonging 
to the State of Pennsylvania, and the General Monk, in Dela- 
ware Bay, in the spring of 1782. The bay and river were 
much infested by British cruisers and small craft, and the 
State of Pennsylvania determined to fit out one or two cruisers 
at its own expense to drive them off. A small ship named 
the Hyder Alt, which had actually started on an outward- 
bound voyage, laden with flour, was called back and purchased 
by the State ; and so rapidly was she fitted up for war pur- 
poses that, before all the forms of law in the purchase had 
been observed, she had won a splendid victory. 

The Hyder AH was commanded by Captain Joshua Barney, 
then- only twenty-three years of age, who was commissioned 
captain by the authorities of Pennsylvania. She was well 
armed, and manned with one hundred awA lexv twcu, C>w ^\^ 
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[ -Btli of April alio was near tlie entrsnce to Delaware Bay witU 
[ -a ctiimidoraiilc convoy of outward-bound merchantuicD. The 
I wliolu duet liail uncLored in the Koads near Capo May, waiting 
, for a wind to get to sea, wlien two ahipa and a brig appeared, 
I «nc of thu former ronnding the cape, and evidently intending 
I to make nn attack. Bai'ney immediately signalled the convoy 

to turn ; and they van before the wind itp the bay, the Hyder 
\ AH covering tliuir tti)(ht. One uf the aliipa and a brig etuod 
[ for Barney's ship. The brig (which was the British privateer 
I ^air Amtriean) ctiine np, Grcd a broadside, but kept aloof. 

The itt/der AH did not return the fire, but when the other 
I pureuura came within a proper distance Barney poured in a 
I broadside. Soon afterward, while the comljatants were firing 
I ((roat guns with energy, Barney, by an expert movement, got 

bis ship otitaiigled with Jiis antagonist in such a way that the 

Ilgder AH swept her decks with a destructive, raking &ia. 

" Then, ynril-arm aud ja.nl-Brm mceimg, 

Struglit bogHu tbe dismal tny, 
Gannon months, each oilier greeting, 

B«lcheil their Bmoky flames away, 
Sonn tho langrnge, grspe, snd chaiu-shot, 

Tliat Fruiii Bumej's cannons flew, 
Swppt the Mont, niid cleared each roundlop. 

Killed and wounded haU her cren." 



In less thiin half an hour the British vessel surrendered, for 
she was badly eripiiled, and had lost about fifty men. Baruoy 
did not know until after he had won his prize that she was 
the General Monk, of twenty guns. Captain Rodgers, former- 
ly the American ship George Waekiniflon, which had been capt- 
ured by British cruisers and placed in the Royid Navy. Her 
old uaroe was now restored to her, and under the command of 
Barney she afterward did good service in the West Indies, 

Here ends the story of tlio doings of the little navy of tha 
Gonfcdernted States before those States became a real nation. 
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The people of the English- American colonies had rushed to 
arms, on the land and on the sea, in defence of their rights and 
liberties, trusting to the help of Divine Providence in resisting 
the mighty power of Great Britain ; as David did, when, with 
his sling and pebbles, he went out boldly to fight the Philistine 
giant. As in the case of David, Divine help gave final victory 
to the Americans battling for a righteous cause — a struggle for 
freedom from vassalage, injustice, and oppression. 
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CnAPTER V. 

- TuBRB was a peculiar kind of operntiooH carried on during 
the old wflr for independence called "wliale-boat warfare." 
The vessels employed nere generally row-boats, similar to those 
employed by wlinle-fishers. These vessels were alioat thirty 
feet in length, sharp at both ends, very light, equipped with 
from four to twenty oars, and well calculated for speed ami 
silence. Thoy were found in private services for tratlic in al- 
most every bay and inlet on the coast, from the Thames, in 
Connecticut, to Shrewsbury River, New Jersey. They were 
employed in carrying the products of the soil to, and bringing 
British goods from, the English, who occupied \cw York, Long 
Island, and Staten Island from 1776 until 1783, or from Brit- 
ish vessels lying in the waters &ronntI them. 

A brisk business was soon established upon this basis of traf- 
fic, known as "Ijondon Trading," which became very obnox- 
ions to the patriots, for it gave " aid and conifurt to the ene- 
my," and measures were ailopted to suppress iL But it was 
80 profitable that many continued to prnctice it at great risks, 
and some of the pavtictpants, tempted by their cupidity and 
greed, became vulgar marauders, plundering friend and foe 
alike. Both the Whigs and Tories had representatives among 
them, and, like the " Cowboys " and '■ Skinners " on the Nea- 
tral Ground in Westchester County, New York, during the 
Revolution, they freijueutly joined and divided their plunder 
equally. 

:pert and successful were these unlawful whale-boat ex- 
peditions, that the same hind of vessels were finally used for 
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turely tniUtary purposes. Sometimes they wore employed in 
D public service, aad sometimes on private account; aud ibe 
^y of New York, and also Long Island Sound, became the 
^eatre of many stirring adventures connected vfith this species 
t warfare. 

! first small-biwt expedition of macli conseqiienpe was 

indertakeo by Eliaa Dayton and Loi-d Stilling, of New Jersey, 

1 after tiie battle of Bunker's Hill, in the summer of 1775, 

^formed that a British transport and provision ship was 

e distance oS Sandy llook, the Committee of 

KSftfety at Elizabeth town, Xew Jersey, ordered an att«mpt to 

captare it by four armed uMl-bonta. Dayton and Stirling 

commanded them. About forty uiilcs from Sandy Hook they 

1 sight of the BvilisU vessel. The men in the boats 

Here all concealed under hatches, excepting two in each, who 

e DDsrmcd, and who managed the oars. Mistaken for fish- 

g^yessels, they were allowed to come along-side the transport. 

i A preconcerted signal, the hatches were raised, the armed 

mericatis poured forth and swarmed on the deck of the Eng- 

ph vessel, and in a few minutes she was their prize, there hav- 

j been hardly a show of resistance. The captured ship was 

■he Slue Mountain Valley, and her captors received the thanks 

f Congress. 

\flii the summer of 1776 Adam Hyler and William Marriner, 
J, New Brunswick, New Jersey, so much annoyed the British 
sels lying in the vicinity of Staten Island, tliat an armed 
jrilish, force landed and destroyed their boats. Others were 
bimediately built, and these two bold men at once began n 
a of effectiic hostility. They cruised between Egg Uar- 
|pr and Staten Island, and made every Tory fisherman pay 
a, tribute. Hyler and his men captured several small Brit- 
!■ vessels; made unwelcome visits to Tories {men opposed to 
B American cause) on Long Island ; carried off a Tory and 
b negroes from Flatlands, on that island, itnd ca.'^Ixuc^ Wa 
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Britiflh corvettes in Coney Island Bay. This bold act was done 
BO cautiously that they seeurcd tvery ujun on tbc vessels us 
prisoners, without firiiijr a shot. They then set fire to the cor- 
vettes, and biu'nt them to the water's edge. One of them, it 
was afterward ascertained, contained forty thousand dollars in 
specie — a treasure nnsuspected by Dyler and his men. 

In the spring of 1782 Captain Lippiucolt, a Tory refugee 
living in New York, at the head of sixteen men, seized and 
hnng Captain Uuddy, coratnander of a block-house near Tora's 
River, New Jersey. The act was simply murder ; but no sat- 
isfaction could be obtained from the British commander at 
New York. Hyler resolved to seize Lippincott. He ascer- 
tained that he lived in a house on Broad Street, With men 
equipped like a British man-of-war press-gang, he landed at 
Whitehall at nine o'elock in the evening, and proceeded to the 
Tory's dwelling ; but he was absent, and liyler'a plans mis- 
carried. 

On leaving Wliitchall, disappointed and chagrined, Hyier 
and his men boarded a British sloop off the battery, laden with 
forty hogsheads of ruin. They secured the crew, landed the 
cai^o at Elizabethtown, and then burnt the vessel. In some 
of these excursions Uyler was accompanied by Marriner, and 
their names became a terror to tlie Tories, 

The Connecticut whaie-boatmen were such bold and expert 
mariners that no vessel belonging to Tories or the British on 
Long Island Sound was considered safe if not well armed. 
They were employed, also, in regular military operations. Late 
in May, 1777, Colonel R. J. Meigs, with one hundred and sev- 
enty men, crossed Long Island Sound from Guilford, Connecti- 
cut, in whale-boats, accompanied by two armed sloops. They 
carried their boats across the northern part of the island, re- 
embarked on Poconick Bay, and when within four milea of 
Sagg Harbor, their place of destination, they left the little ve»- 
sela in the woods, and proceeded to capture or destroy the 
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lie British force stationed at the harbor, Thoy borut 
'elvc brigs tind sloops, one hundred tons of hay, and a lai^e 
^nantity of stores and merchandise, and retiirncii to the Con- 
necticut shore with ninety prisoners, without losing a mnn, 

igress gave Meigs thanks and » sword. Ketaliation follow- 

and the people oa island and main suffered much. 
little further eastward n notalilc e^sploit was performed in 

inection with the nhnlc-boRt service, that produced a great 
sensation, in the summer of 1TT7. The Briti&h troops, com- 
manded by General Prescott, then occupied the island of Khode 
Island. The tyranny of the general disgusted and irritated 
the inhabilsnts. ills head-quarters then was at a farm-house 
a few miles from Newport, near the shore of Narmganset Bay. 




i night m Julj, Ll(u ten ant-cot on el William Barton, 
mburkcd at Piovidi-nce m whale- 
i wont dowu lUe W>,'M\'Otv l^ia wv 
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tontioD of seizing Preseott, Tliey passed unobserred thrbngh 
tlic British fleet at uear inidiiiglit, landed near Prcacott'a quar- 
ters, secured the seutinels, and proceeded directly to the gener- 
al's room Id a second story. It was locked, but was instantly 
broken open by a stout negro who was with Barton, and who 
made a battering-ram of his Lead. The general was seized, 
hurried to the boats in undress, and was finally taken to Wash- 
ington's liend-qnarters in New Jei'sey. For this exploit Con- 
gress gave Barton an elegant sword. 

In the years 1780 and 1781 the whale-boat warfare was pur- 
sued by both parties along the shores of Long Island Sound 
with much violence, until the " Board of Associated Loyalists," 
or Tories — who fostered a sort of guerilla warfare, secret and 
irregular, that greatly distressed and irritated the patriots — was 
dissolved. ' 

During the old war for independence, or between the years 
ITTS and lV83,the United States had thirty-six vessels of war 
afloat, whose names and fate were as follows : 

Alliance, 32 guns, converted into an Indiaman; Daatu 
(ffapue), 32 ; Virginia, 28, captured before getting to sea, in 
1778; Coft/irferucy, 32, taken in 1781 ; TZuHeoejir, 32, taken by 
the Rainbow in 1777; Randolph, 32, blown up in 1778; Ror- 
lelffh, 33, captured in 1778; li'ashiufflon, 32, destroyed in the 
Delaware before getting to sea ; JFarren, 32, burnt in the Pe- 
nobscot in 1779; Qneett of France, 28, captured at Charleston 
in 1780; Trwnbull, 28, eaptarcd in 1781; E^ngham, S8, 
burnt by the British in the Delaware before getting to sea; 
Congresi, 28, burnt in the Hudson by the Americana before 
getting to Boa; Alfred, 24, captured in 1778; Columbm, BO; 
Delaware, 24, captured in the Delaware in 1777; Boston, 24, 
captured at Charleston in l780 ; Montgomery, 24, destroyed in 
the Hudson by the Americans, in 1777, before getting to sea; 
Hampden,\^\ i?«jjrjM/,foundered at sea in 1778 ; Lexington, 
14, taken in the English Channel in 1778; Aiuirea Doria, 14, 
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burnt in the Delaware by the Americans, in 1777 ; Cahot, 16, 
driven ashore in 1777; Ranger^ 18, captured at Charleston in 
1780; Saratoga^ 16, lost at sea; Diligent^ 14, burnt in the 
Penobscot, 1779; Gates, 14, and ^orwe^, 10; Surprise — seized 
by the-French government in 1 777 ; Revenge, 10, sold in 1780 ; 
Providence, 12, taken in the Penobscot in 1779; Sachem, 10; 
Independence, 10; Dolphin, 10; and Wasp, 8, destroyed in the 
Delaware. 

The following-named ships made one or more cruises un- 
der the American flag commanded by American officers : Bon- 
homme Richard, 40 guns, sunk off the coast of Scotland in 1779 ; 
Pallas, S2, Vengeance, 12, and Cerf, 18, left the service after a 
single cruise; Ariel, 20, borrowed from the King of France, 
and supposed to have been returned. 

There were several more small cruisers, mounting from four 
to ten guns, sent out by the United States during the Revolu- 
tion, most of which probably fell into the hands of the British. 
The America, 74 guns, to the command of which Commodore 
Jones was appointed (see page 46), but which was presented 
to the French Government before she put to sea, was the heav- 
iest ship that had then been laid down in the United States. 
Jones spoke of her as "the largest of seventy -fours in the 
world." This vessel was captured from the French by the 
British. 

On the conclusion of peace, after a contest of seven years 
and ten months, orders for the recall of the different cruisers 
afloat were immediately given, and the commissions of all pri- 
vateers were revoked. The whole number of British vessels 
captured by the Americans during the war is not known. Six 
hundred and fifty prizes, it is said, were taken into port. Many 
of the remainder were ransomed, and some were destroyed at 
sea. The injury done to the commerce of Great Britain, direct- 
ly and indirectly, was enormous. 

The commercial and manufacturing claases* \w G\^2\.^\\\scvw^ 
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then as now, Leid a controlling influence in public affairs. 
They had suffered much in many ways from the depredations 
and dread of American cruisers ; and there can be little doubt 
that the acknowledgment of the independence of the United 
States by Great Britain was hastened (as in the case of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act*) by the importunities and influence 
of these classes. That acknowledgment was made by King 
George the Third on the 20th day of January, 1783, who, after 
a bitter contest for twenty years with his American subjects, 
saw w ith deep regret that, by listening to unwise advisers and 
the dicti\tes of his own stubborn will, he had diamembei'cd the 
British Empire, and lost the brightest jewel in his crown. 



* See page 4. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The government and people of the United States, at the 
close of the war for independence, were impoverished and em- 
barrassed by debt. They felt themselves unable to support a 
navy. Indeed, there seemed to be little use for one. Like the 
Army of the Revolution, the navy was disbanded at its close, 
literally "leaving nothing behind it but the recollection of its 
services and sufferings." The last remnant of it — the Alliance 
— was reluctantly parted with in June, 1785, to save the ex- 
pense of repairs. 

Our Republic was then only a League of States, not a Na- 
tion, and without power excepting what was derived from the 
reluctant consent of the thirteen individual commonwealths 
that composed the League. Each State had its own custom- 
house, levied its own duties, regulated its own commerce, and 
some of them maintained small cruisers which performed the 
service of coast-guards and revenue-cutters. 

American commerce began to revive after the war, and slow- 
ly expanded. So early as 1784 and 1785, two American ves- 
sels carried the stars and stripes — our national flag — into Chi- 
nese ports. But commerce did not venture much abroad, for 
it had no government competent to protect it. The tottering 
League of States received very few tokens of respect from 
European governments. p]nglish statesmen regarded the con- 
tinued existence of the League as so doubtful that they re- 
fused to enter into commercial arrangements with the Ameri- 
cans. Among the Americans themselves there was doubt, 
confusion, and great anxiety. Wise men perceived great perils 
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tlirealcning the forming tiatiou, and the nspect of political af- 
fairs around tlicm was ilisiiial indeed. 

Patriots sought to avert the impetiding danger by strength- 
enitig the central govemmenL They met, hj representAtives, 
in convention at Pliiladelphia in the summer of 1787, and 
franicd a new Constitution, wliicfa gave the Republic a true na- 
tional government, with powers to act vigorouBly. Europeans 
observed with great interest the signifieHut change from a fee- 
ble League of States to a healtliy nation, and hastened to send 
ambaaandora to our scat of government Then the TJnited 
States first took a conspicuous place in tlie family of nations, 
with George Washington as its President, or chief m^istrate. 

Meanwhile the Dey or ruler of Algiers, on the southern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea (whose people were chiefly 
Arabs), learning that a new nation had been formed beyond 
the Atlantic Ocean, hut ha<l no crulsci's, sent his pirntical sea- 
rovers to seize American ships. In July, l785,two vessels were 
captured by the pirates near the Straits of Gibraltar, and their 
crews were made slaves to North African masters. One of 
theso ships was from Boston, the otlicr from Fhiladdphia. 
The United States Government, such as it was then, was pow- 
erless, because it possessed no vessels of wai' to protect its com- 
merce. Even when it assumed national fuuclious under the 
new Constitution, this want ^vaa felt. President Washington 
urged the creation of a navy competent for such protection, 
but Congress hesitated. 

For awhile war between Portugal and Algiers gave prolec- 
lion to American commerce in that region, for Portuguese war- 
ships drove the Algerlne pirates to their own ports, and kept 
them there. But in I703 this war suddenly ceased; the Al- 
gcrine corsairs, as their pirate-ships were called, were let loose; 
and in the fall of that year four more American vessels, with 
their crews, fell into the bands of the North Africans. Con- 
gress at last perceived that American commerce could not be 
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carried on in the Mediterranean Sea without a protector; and 
in the spring of 1794 they authorized the construction of six 
frigates, none of them to mount less than thirty -two guns. 
The President at once ordered these vessels to be built, for he 
clearly perceived the need of them. 

Models supplied by Joseph Humphreys, of Philadelphia, 
were accepted by the government, and the keels of the follow- 
ing-named vessels were speedily laid : 

The Constitution, 44 guns, at Boston ; the President, 44, at 
New York ; the United States, 44, at Philadelphia ; the Chesa- 
peake, 38, at Portsmouth, Virginia ; the Constellation, 38, at 
Baltimore, Maryland; and the Congress, 38, at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 

This was the first step toward the establishment of the 
United States Navy proper. In selecting oflScers to command 
these vessels, the President naturally turned to the naval he- 
roes of the Revolution ; and the following-named persons were 
chosen, taking rank as in the order of this record : 

John Barry, Samuel Nicholson, Silas Talbot, Joshua Barney, 
Richard Dale, and Thomas Truxtun. The latter only had not 
served in the Continental Navy during the war for indepen- 
dence, but was a good privateersman. Barney declined the ap- 
pointment because he was put junior to Lieutenant- colonel 
Talbot; and his place was filled by Captain Sever. 

These preparations for establishing a navy were Suddenly, 
and unwisely, suspended in the autumn of 1795, in consequence 
of the signing of a treaty with Algiers by which the United 
States became tributary to that half -barbarous power. This 
humiliating purchase of peace was at a cost of about a million 
dollars — a sum which would have built ships suflScient to seal 
the port of Algiers and make its ruler humbly beg for mercy, 
as was done twenty years afterward. The President wished 
to do this, but his efforts in that direction were in vain. 

France and England were now at war with each other, and 

4 
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neither party respected the rights of the Americans. The 
French cruisers depredated upon American commerce until the 
burden became nnhcarable; and the English cruisers boarded 
American vessels and carried away scamea from them under 
the pretext that they were British subjects. Then began a 
system of nearch and impreument that became one of the chief 
causes of war between the United States and Great Britain 
afterward, 




In the spring of 1 "98 war was tliroatened between the United 
"States and France. The control of the defences of the na- 
tion and its int«rL>sta was iattusted to the War Department 
alone. Its secretary strongly recommended the creation of a 
competent navy. Congi'css, startled by the threatening aspect 
of public affairs, listened, and soon afterward nnthorized the 
President (John Adams) to hire or purchase twelve vessels 
(none of them to exceed twenty-two guns) in addition to the 
six frigates then built or a-buildiug. In April (1798) a Navy 
Department was created, and Benjamin Stodert, of Maryland, 
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Vwaa appointed the lirst Sccretarj of tLc Navy. In Mny a 
' appropriation naa mado for tlie constriiL'tiun of galleys 
Iftnd otber small vessels; and in June the President was author- 
vised to accept twelve more vessels of war should tliey be ofiur- 
■ ed to him by the citizens, for which he was directed to offer 
[public stock in payment The frigates ConttUution, ConiteUa- 
I tioti, and Untied State* were already afloat. 

The young navy was very i>opQlar. Very soon its vessels 
f verc Slled with the sous of ihe best families in the land hold- 
ink of midsbipraon. Most of them were tender 
i youths, and many of them grew up with the navy, and became 
distinguished citizens, honored because they were noble de- 
fenders of their country and champions of the rights of their 
countrymen. Young and inlelligenl seamen from tho mercan- 
tile marino were attracted to the public vessels, and the littlu 
navy of the United States at the close of the last century was, 
1 its moral strength, superior to any in the world. 
The first United States ship-of-war that wont to sea after 
ptbe organization of the new navy was the ffnnfffs, 24 gnus, 
;Captain Riehanl Dale. She sailed on the 22d of May. 1798, and 
raised between Long Island and the capes of Virginia, simply 
D protect the port* of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
Early in Jane, under authority to seize French cruisers, the 
luleilation, 38 guns. Captain Truxtun, and the Dtlavtare, 20 
pins, Csptfun Decatur {the elder), went to sea. When a few 
»ut, Decatur captured the French cruiser ie Croi/abte, 14 
pins, that was searching in American waters for prizes. She 
B sent into the Delaware. She was afterward added to the 
i»vy of the United States, with the name of Retaliation, and 
mt nnder the chaise of Lieutenant William Bainbridge. 
t The United States, 44 guns. Captain Barry, went to sea early 
B July, carrying many young nicn who were active officers in 
t war of 1813-16 a few years later, and afterward became 
Sttnguished in their country's service. Just after he sailed, his 
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^^H government sent bim instructions to go to the West Indies 
^^H with two other vessels under his cominand. Before the end 
^^H of the year, nearly the whole American Navy were among those 
^^H iilunds, or engaged in convoying American mercbantmen be- 
^^H tweon there and the United States. So early as August, the 
^H CongUllalion, Captain Truxtnn, and Baltimore, Capt^n Fhil- 
^^H lipn, safely convoyed sixty merchant-vessels from Havana to 
^^H the United States, in the face of c^er French cruisers who 
^^1 were watching for prey. 

^^H The sudden appearance of bo many American cruisers in the 
^^r West Indies sstonished both the French and English. By the 
close of 1798 the American Navy consisted of twenty vessels 
in active service, with the ^gregate of fonr hundred and forty- 
six guns. 

■ It was at this time that the first of a series of flagrant out- 
r^^B Upon the American flag was committed by a British com- 
mander. The Baltimore, Captain rhillipa, sailed out of the 
harbor of Havana in charge oi a convoy bound for Charles- 
ton, at the middle of November, A British squadron was met 
while yet in sight of Havana, when Captain I'hiliipa bore np 
to the British flag-ship ( Camatiek) to speak to the commodore. 
To the surprise of Phillips, three of the convoy were captured 
by the cruisers of Great Britain, notwithstanding the two coun- 
tries were at peace. Still greater was his surprise and indigna- 
tion, when, going on board the Carna^ck by invitation, he was 
told by the commodore that it was his intention to take from 
the Baltimore every subject of the British monarch who had 
no American protective papers. 

Captain Phillips protested, and declared that he would fo^ 
mally suiTcnder his ship and refer the matter to his govem- 
iiit, if snch an outrage should be committed, before be would 
submit to such indignity. On returning to hia ship, Phillips 
found a British lieutenant on board mustering his men. Phil- . 
lips indignantly took the muster-roll from him, ordered him to 
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I SDolher part of the slijp, fliid sent fala men to tlieir quarters. 

L'After coustiltin}; a lawyer wLo una ou board, Pblllipa surrun- 
ed Lis ship, for to fight would be vain. Fifty-five of Lis 
1 were transferred to iLe Camatici:, but fifty of thcin were 

'returned, when iLe British sailed away with the live seamen 
claimed as Eiigliskuen, nod three merchant- vessels as prizes. 
Captain Fbilllps laid the matter before bis government. 

I Trade with Gi-eat Britain was then very profitable, and the 
{Bommercial iotcreat, then very powerful in its infiuence upon 
Hie government, did not wish to offend the British. Taking 
Council of this interest, the American Cabinet hod actually in- 
ttnictcd the commanders of American cruisers on no account 
*-not even to save a vessel of tbeir own nation — to luolent 
tbose of other nations, the French only cucepted. With ubse- 
[inious deference to the British — with shame I record it — tbu 
American Government passed by this outrage of the British 
I commander, and actually committed a greater outrage itself, un- 

der the circumstances, by dismissing Captitin Phillips from the 
navy without a trial. After tbiit the Federal party in power 
were justly called the " British party." This degradation of 
the dignity of the nation disgusted honorable men, and bad a 
powerful inflnence in effecting the overthrow of tbat party at 

e Presidential election in the year 1800. 

\ At about this time the Belaliathn (late Le Croyable), IJea- 

inaut Bainbridge, cruising o3 Guadeloupe, mistook aoroo 

inch vessels for English vessels. The Helalialion reconnoi- 

1 them, and discovered the mistake when it was too late. 

ley were two French frigates { Voloalaire aud Inxurffente), and 

f made the Retaliation a prisoner. The two other vessels 

fled, and tLe Inmirgaile, one of the fastest sailing vessels in the 

world, pursued. BMinbridge was a prisoner on the Volontairt, 

the commander of which was the senior officer of the French 

squadron. The officers of the Volontaire, with Bainbridge, 

were watching the cbase with eager interest, and the Inaur- 
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ffenle was mpidly giuniug upon the AmericaD vessels, when the 
French comiiiBnder asked, 

"What are their annainents f 

"Twenty-eight 12'» and twenty 9's," BaintiriJjjc imracdi- 
atejy replied. 

This fulse statement of double their forces startled the 
French coramander, and, deeming the Imurgeute to be incurring 
too great peril jn attacking two vessels of such strong arma- 
ment, he immediately signaled her to give up the chase. At that 
moment she was near enough to the fugitives to discover their 
exact foi'ce, but she obeyed, and the American vessels escapeil. 
Bainbridge was cursed by the irate Frenchmen for his decep- 
tion — that was all. The Retaliation was the first cruiser cajit- 
nred ly either party during that little marine war with France. 

During 1798 the American Navy was considerably increased, 
and the active force in the West Indies was distributed in four 
squadrons, ten vessels being under the command of Commodore 
Barry, the senior officer in the service. Troxtun commanded a 
squadron of five vessels, with the Comltllation as hia flag-ship ; 
Captain Tingey had a smaller number under hiin, and Captain 
Decatur, in charge of some revenne-cuttcrs, guarded the inter- 
ests of American commerce oS Havana. These squadrons 
made many prizes of Frencli vessels. 

Early in 1799 Truxtun was- cruising in the Constellation 
near the island of Nevis, when he saw a large Frencb vessel to 
the southward, and gave chase. The Conxtellation overtook 
lier in the afternoon (February 9th), and they immediately be- 
gan a fierce combat which lasted an hour and a quarter, when 
the commander of the French vessel struck his colors. She 
proved to be the famous French frigate Insurgenle, 40 
guns, Captain Earreanlt, carrying four hundred and nine men. 
She was dreadfully shattered, and had lost seventy men. The 
prize was taken into St. Kitt's (St. Christopher's) in chaise of 
Lientcnant (afterward Commodore) Rodgers. 
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" We SBJleil to tbo West lodiea, in order to iiimQj 
The iaritilera uf our oominiiroe, lo burn, sink or destroj : 
Our OiHitdlalum shone bo bright, 
The Fnuichmea ooutd n ot bear the sight, 
Aod Bwsj the? eumpered in uCFright, 
From the bnne Yankee boys I" 

DuriDg tlio remainder of the year notliing of importance oc- 
curred in connection with the American Navy ; but a year af- 
ter the victory oyer the Imurgcnle, Tnistnn gained another 
with the Conttellation. He was Becking the large French frig- 
ate La Vengeance, ofi Guadeloupe, on the morning of February 
lat, 1800, when he discovered a sail to the southward which 
he took to he an English merchantman. He ran up English 
colors, hat receiving no response, he gave chase, which contin- 
ued fifteen hours, when Truxtim discovered that it was a large 
French frigata lie boldly prepnrci] to attack her, and at 
eight o'clock in the evening his antagonist began a battle by 
shots from her stern and quarter guns. 

The combatants fought desperately, at pistol-shot distance, 
until one o'clock in the morning, the vessels running free, side 
by side, and pouriug in broadsides. Suddenly the French frig- 
ate disappeared in the gloom, and TruxtuQ supposed she had 
gone to the bottom. The shronds of the Constellation had 
been cut away. A squall cam« on, and her maiu-maat went by 
the board, carrying with it a midshipman and several topmen 
who were aioft. Truxtun, after small repairs, bore away to 
Jamaica ; and it was some time before he knew that he had 
fought the vessel he was searching for, La Vengeance, 54 guns, 
with four hundred men. The frigate, dreadfully crippled, had 
nm away in the darkness, and escaped to Curaijoa. Captain Pi- 
tot, her commander, acknowledged that he twice struck his flag 
during the engagement, which Truxtun did not observe. This 
victory over a superior foe added greatly to Truxtun's fame 
and the enthusiasm of bis countrymen. It made the navy im- 
mensely popular. Congress gave him tbe thanks of the nation, 
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■And voted him a gold nicdHl ' " Tlio Navy " became a favorite 
T toast at public baaqacts aod other social gHtberings ; and pi(^l^ 




' A plun nirblc dlnb marks Truituii's biAiU|jtace in Chrial Church 
r;illg-gnniDcl, PliilaJeJphis. 
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tires of naval battles, aad also 
navul songs, were sold in tlie 
aliops and in the streets. An 
enterprising crockery iDorcliant 
caused pitchei'8 of various 
commemoratiTe of tho navy, to 
be made for him in Liverpool, on 
Hbicb were pictures of sfaips un 
der full sail, and sentiments liki 
" Success to our infant Navy,' 
et catera, were inscribed. 

Other naval victories over the 

achieved by the Americans soon 

continned active in the West In- 
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but in watching the interests of commerce. In the early autumn 
friendly negotiations between France and the United States 
promised a speedy peace ; and the brief war, which had been 
carried on wholly upon the ocean, soon ceased. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who had usurped the government of 
France, and had been made First Consul, or Chief Ruler, for 
life, was disposed to be friendly toward the Americans. A 
perfect reconciliation was effected, and very soon afterward 
successful negotiations were entered into with him for the 
purchase, by the United States, of the vast domain of the 
French on the Mississippi known as Louisiana. 
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When Tliomas Jcffcrsnn became rrcsident of the United 
States, in Marab, 1801, ho began a sjBtein of careful ecoDomy 
in the mani^enicnt of public nffairs, and his policy was ap- 
proved by Congress and the people. He was authorized to 
put the navy on a rigid peaoe footing, by retaining only thir- 
teen frigates, of whiub only six were to be kept in actual Bei>- 
Tice. Ho caused seven of them to be laid up in ordinary, and 
ail the rest of the public vessels, excepting the dismantled frig- 
ates, to be sold. The vcsacls sold being inferior, only about 
one-fifth of the real naval force vraa disposed of, 

Mr. Jefferson discharged all tfce officers and men not needed 
for service, and so that strong arm of national power, which, 
by its protection, had enabled t}ie Americans to sell to foreign 
countries, during the difficulties with France, their surplus prod- 
ncta to the amount of $200,000,000, and to import sufficient 
to yield to the government a revenue esceeding $23,000,000, 
was paralyzed by unwise economy in expenditure. They did 
not heed the wise saying, " If you would save yourself from 
insult, be prepared to resent it." The conduct of the Barbary 
powers — Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, in Northern Africa — soon 
made the Americans perceive their own unwisdom. 

In May, 1800, Captain Bainbridge, in command of the Oeorge 
Washington, 34 guns, sailed for Algiers, with the usual tribute 
for the Dey (see page 85). When Bainbridge was about to 
leave, the Dey requested him to carry an Algerian ambassador 
to the Sultan, his master, at Constantinople. Bainbridge po- 
litely declined, when the haughty rnier said, significantly : 
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" You pay mo tribute, by which you bceomu my slaves, and 
[ tLerefore 1 have a right to order you as I think proper." 

The guns of the caatle commanded Bainbridge's ahip, and 
without their permission he could not puss out of the harbor. 
I The American consul assured bim that they would be used for 
I thii destruction of bis ship, if he did not comply ; ao he yidd- 
[ ed, and even obeyed the Dey's further requirement that he 
I should carry tho Algerian flag at the main, and that of tlic 
\ United States at the fore. 
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Bainbridgo Bailed out of tho harbor an obedient slave, but 

the broad sea he pulled down the evidence of tho in- 

ilt to his country, and, as a freeman, put the Ami 

its place. On arriving at Constantinople, be wrote to tbi 

Secretary of the Navy : 

" I hope I shjill never again be sent to Algiers with tiVlmte 
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'atiloss I am nuthorized to deliver it from tlic mouth of our 
1 cjinnon." 

But his mission to llie Sultan was not witliont good results. 
' That ruler and his great ofHpera of State were astoninhed by the 
'ipresenco of the American ship and her commander. Tliey 
Iliad never even heard of the United States. 

When the Sultan was informed concerning our country, 
|BHinbridge and his officers were Created with marked courteav 
by tbc monarch and his court The flag of the Ottoman em- 
pire bora a cre^cmt-moon as its device ; the flag of the United 
States bore a constellation of Hart, and the Turks drew a fa- 
vorable omen from this visit of our stars to their moon. The 
Sultan expressed hia belief that the two nations must ever be 
friends, and so they have been. 

When Bainbridge was about to return to Algiers, the Turk- 
ish admiral gave him Airman (decree of the royal government), 
, to protect him from further insolence from the Dey. When he 
leached Algiers, the Dey requested him to return to Constan- 
tinople on another errand. Cain bridge hnuglitily rofuaed. 
The astonished Dey flew into a rage, and threatened the cap- 
tain with personal chastisement, and his country with war. 
Bainbridge quietly produced the Jtrman, when the fierce gov- 
ernor became lamb-like, and obsequiously offered Lis " slaves ''' 
friendship and service. Bcunbridge assumed the air of 
B dictator, and demanded the release of the French consul, 
■and fifty or sixty of hia countrymen, who had lately been 
jrisoners. It was immediately done. When he dopart- 
carriud away all the French in Algiers without paying 
My ransom. 

The United States had purcliased not only from the ruler 
of Algiers, but from those of Tunis and of Tripoli, not their 
friendship, but their forbearanc*, with money or a stipulated 
tribate (sec page 65). The insolent treatment of Bainbridge, 
and a sense of tnio dignity, made the United States Govern- 
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tncnt Uetennine, in the spring of 1801, t" hiimWe the pride of 
tlic^c pirates, and releaso uumniierce from ttmir tlirull. 

The ruler of Tripoli, not content with what he received, be- 
CEiiise it was less than thnt of liis neighUors, CHUsed the fliig- 
staS of the American Consulate to be cut down, and dcclnred 
war against the United States. That was in May, IBOI. Com- 
tnodore Dale had already been eent to the MedJterrancnn with 
a small aqiiadron, composed of the Presidtnl, 44 gnns (the llag- 
. ship), Captain James Barron; Philnddphia, 38, Captain Sam- 
1 Barron; Ensex, 32, Captain Baitibrtdge; and Enttrpriae, 
12, LieatenantKJommander Sterrett. 
This little sqnadron reached Gibraltar on the first of July. 
L Dale's ship, in company willi the lilllu A'aleriirige, soon appear- 
[ ed off Tunis and Tripoli, to the great astoniahment of their 
I rulers. The JCnlerprise hail captured a Tripolitan corsair on 
[ the way, after a battle of three lioiirs, Meanwhile the Phila- 
' Mphia cruised in tlic Strwts of (libraltiir, to bar the way of 
Tripolitan vessels seen near to the open Atlantic Ocean, while 
the Esiex cruised alon^ the northern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, to convoy American merchantrsliips. Dale cruised until 
anturnn, and his prest^nce made the Barbary powers very cir- 
cumnpeet. 

The following year (1-803) » relief squadron was sent to the 
Mediterranean under Commodore R, V. Morris. The Chtxt- 
ptnke, 38 ^iins, actiai^ captain Lientenant Chauncy, was his 
flag-ship. The other vessels were the ComUUatiim, S% guns; 
New York, 36 ; John Adam», 28 ; Adamt, 28 ; and Mnterprim, 
19. These sailed at diSci-ent times, from February until Sep- 
tember, The Conntelialion joined the £o»ton, whiuh had been 
emitiing in an independent way, in blockadJnix the harbor of 
Tripoli. She was soon abandoned by the Boston, aud main- 
tained the blockade alone. Her commander. Captain Murray, 
was a brave and expert leader. Not long after the Boston left, 
tlie Conatellallon had a severe contest with a flotilla of seven- 




teeo Tripolitan gun-boats, wliich she pounded unniereifiilly and 
scattered in coufuaion, as well as eouie cavalry on shore. Her 
great guna were too mucli for the Tripolitana, 

The other vessels of the squadron arrived and cruised along 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean for the protectiun of 
American commerce. Finally, the whole squadron collected at 
Malta in Januaiy, 1803, and during the spring appeared off the 
ports of the Barbary States, eCectually imprisoning their cor- 
siura within their harbors for a time. 

In May the John Adams had a very severe battle with Tu- 

lisiau gun- boats and land - batteries, and suffered much loss. 

>]ie had been blockading the harbor of Tunis for some time. 
This battle was followed by movements of the Tunisian and 
Algerian corsairs that caused the Americans to raise the block- 
ade, and after effecting the destrnction of a Tripolitan cmiser 
in a Lay, the squadron all left the African shores. Morris had 
efiected but little in the Mediterranean ; and on his retam in 
November, 1803, the President dismissed him from the service 
without trial. 

The United States Govemnient now determined to act with 
more vigor against the Mediterranean pirates, and in May, 
1803, Commodore Edward Preble was appointed to the com- 
mand of a squadron consisting of the Conslitulion, 44 guns ; 
Philadelphia, 38; Argus and Siren, 16 each; and Jfautiiut, 

Vixen, and Enterpriee, 12 each. The Constitulion was Preble's 
flag-ship. 

As before, the squadron did not sail together. The Phila- 
dtlphia. Captain Bainbridge, was in the Mediterranean in Au- 
gust, and captured a Moorish frigate which he found holding, 
as a prize, an American merchant vessel. Discovering that the 
' frigate was cruising for American prizes, under orders from the 
Moorish governor of Tangiers, Bainbridge took her into Gib- 
raltar, On his arrival there, Preble proceeded to Tangiers early 
in October witii the Constitution, New York, John jlrfaww, and 
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ffautiiug, sod odtaioed an interview with the Emperor of Mo- 
'tocco, who disavowed the act of the frigate. 

This difficulty buing settled, Preble went to Malta, and there 
prepared to humble the ruler of Tripoli. Meanwliile tbe Phil- 
delphia bad cliaacd h Tripoiitun ship into the barbor in front 
tf that town, where the American vessel struck upon a rock not 
ten laid down on any of the charts. Fust boand, she was capt- 
*ttted by the Tripolitans, and Bainbridgo and bis officers were 
made prisoners of war, while the crew were made slaves. Bain- 
bridge found means to communicate with Preble at Maltji, and 
idvised the adoption of measures to destroy the grounded P/iil- 
^c/phia, for her captors were fitting her out for sea. 
I Preble had lately appeared oft Tripoli in tbe ConstittUiim 
I the first time, accompanied by the Snterpriae, commanded 
by laeutenant Stephen I>ecatur, Jr. Late in December, Deea- 
tnr captured a Ti'ipoiitan ketch laden with maidens, who were 

Kives of the ruler of Tripoli, whom he was sending to Constan- 
lople as a present to the Sultan. With this vessel and ber 
pgo Decatur sailed into Syraciiae, flcc<irapanied by the flng- 
ip. There he formed a plan for cutting out the Philndelphia, 
rich Preble approved. 
The captured' ketch was taken into the service, and named 
e Intrepid. In lier Decatur and seventy-four bravo young 
men sailed for Tripoli, with orders to recapture or destroy the 
Philadelphia. She was accompnnied by the Siren, Lieutenant 
ifterword Commodore) Stewart. On a bright moonUt even- 
g (the IBth of February, 1804) they entered the barbor of 
sipoli, tbe Intrepid assuming tbe character of a vessel in dis- 
i, without exciting suspicion. Her officers and crew were 
mtly concealed. 
fcThe Intrepid was warped along-side the Philadelphia, when 
J Tripolitans suspected treachery. Instantly Decatur and 
e other officers, followed by their men, sprung on Iward the 
kiladelphia, and after a fierce struggle witb het tovbaivftA du- 
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fenders, the Tripolitans wore all killed or driven into the sea. 
The Philadelphia was set on fire, find at near midnight a siib- 
liine sjiectHele was presented. Tlie frigate was all ablaze, and 
a of the castle, of batteries on ehore, and of corsairs 
lying near, thundered incessantly, pouring shot and shell into 
ity of the eonflagration, hoping to destroy the incen- 
diaries. At the same lime the fitful diseharges of the great 
guns of the Philadetpkia, as the flames reached them, added 
to the roar of the artillery. From this fiery ordeal Decatar 
and his men escaped with only four wounded, and the boats of 
lying outside, with strong sweeps, towed the Jnlrepid 
beyond danger. The heroes were received at Syracuse by the 
people and the Arooriciin squadron with demonstrations of great 
Decatur was promoted to captain, and his officers were 
advanced in ranlf. 

The Bathaw, or Governor of Tunis, was greatly alarmed by 
ia display of American ettet^y and boldnees, and when his 
port was afterward blockaded by Prehle, he acted with great 
caution. His harbor was guarded by batteries, mounting one 
hundred and fifteen cannons ; by nineteen gun- boats, a brig, 
two sclioonera, and seven galleys, twenty-five thousand land 
soldiers, and a sheltering reef of dangerous rocks and shoals, 
Undismayed by these formidable obstacles, the gallant Preble 
itered the harbor on the 3d of August, and in tlie afternoon 
: opened a heavy cannonade and bombardment from bis gun- 
boats, which he had procured at Naples, and which, alone, could 
get near enough for effective service. The walled city was two 
lies distant. 

Decatur again made a grand display of skill and courage. 
Commanding one of the gun 'boats, he lay his vessel along- 
side one of the largest of the Tripolitan vessels in the harbor, 
and captured her after a brief struggle. He immediately board- 
ed another, when he had a desperate personal conflict with 
her powerful commander. The struggle was brief, but deadly. 
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Eatur slew Iiis antagonist, and tbc vessel was captured. Af- 
!i general simple of two hours the Americans withdrew, 
but renewed the conflict four days afterward. Three Tripoli- 
tan gun-hoata had heen sunk in the harbor, and three of them 
captured. 
!1ie second battle at Tripoli began on the afternoon of the 
h of August, and after a severe engagement the Americans 
hdrew, but renewed the attack on the 24th of the 
same month, A sad casualty oeourred on the 7th. A hot shot 
from the town entered the hull of one of the ijun-boats, and 
fired her magazine. Her commander. Lieutenant Caldwell of 
the Siren, Midshipman Dorsej, and eight of her crew, were 
killed by the explosion, and six otbers were wounded. When 
tbc smoke of the explosion cleared away. Midshipman Spence 
and eleven others were seen on th-e bow of the sinking vessel 
(which WHS yet above water), loading the long 24-pouDdcr with 
which she was armed. They gave three hearty cheers, dis- 
charged the gun at the enemy, and a moment afterward were 
picked up, for the wreck that was under them bad gone to the 
bottom. 

The attack on Tripoli on the 24th left no important resnlts, 
but before daylight on the a8th of August the American gim- 
boats made another .sharp assault. At dawn the Conglitvtion 
ran into the harbor, assailed the town, batteries, and castle, si- 
lenced the latter and two batteries, sunk a Tunisian vessel, 
^^^laged a Spanish one, severely handled the Tripoiitan gim- 
^^■kts and galleys, and then withdrew withont having a man hurt 
^^■Preble again attacked Tripoli on the 3d of September. His 
^^^andron sailed into the harbor in the afternoon of that day. 
There was a general engagemeitt for nn hour and a quarter, the 
Coattilution firing eleven effective broadsides. The wind ria- 

t Preble prudently withdrew. 
was now determined to send in ^n immense torpedo or 
ing mine to destroy the Tripoiitan crnisers in the harbor. 
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For this purpose the Intrepid was used. A hundred barrels of 
gunpowder were placed under her deck, and over these were 
laid shot and shell, and irregular pieces of iron. Combustibles 
were placed in other ports of the vessel, to be set on fire at a 
proper moment. 

This dostmctive sea-monster was placed id charge of Captain 
Somers, who, with Lieutenant Wadsworth of the Conttitution, 
and young Israel, an ardent officer, who got on the Intrepid by 
stealth, were the only persons engaged in the expedition, ex- 
cepting men to manage two boats to tow the torpedo into the 
harbor and carry away the officers above named. At nine 
o'clock, on a very dark night (September 4th), she was towed 
into the harbor. All eyes were strained to watch the result 
after the Intrepid and the boats disappeared in the gloom. 
Suddenly a fierce and lurid light shot up from the dark bosom 
of the waters like a volcanic fire, that illuminated town, castle, 
shipping, and shores. This was instantly followed by an ex- 
plosion that made earth and sea and air tremble for miles 
around. Flaming fragments fell in a fearful shower, when all 
was again silence and darkness more profound than before. 
Anxious eyes and ears on the American vessels were bent in 
the direction of the explosion until the dawn for tidings of 
the brave men who went on the perilous expedition. They 
never came out of the harbor, nor have they been beard of 
since. Nearly fourscore years their fate has been an impene- 
trable secret. At the western front of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington stands a fine monument, erected to their memory, and of 
those who perished on the 7th of August, by officers of the navy.* 

The stormy season now coming on. Commodore Preble ceased 
hostile operations, except keeping up the blockade of Tripoli. 
On the 10th of September (l 804) Preble was relieved by the 



* This monument is of white mirble, nnd with its present pedestal 
en in tbe engraving) is ibout (orEj feet in height. 



ind of a iiiQc!i Jailer force tLan the Americana liad ever put 
afloat on the bosom of the Mediterranean Sea. It eonaisted of 




twelve vessels, several of the commanders of which were aftei"- 
ward distingnielied in the war of 1812-'15. The war with Trip- 
oli soon atterwai'd was ended bj a laud expedition and a treaty. 
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Hamet Caramalli was the rightful ruler of Tripoli, but his 
brother had usurped his place, and Ilamet had fled to Egypt 
and taken refuge with the Mamelukes. Captain William Ea- 
ton was American Consul at Tunis, and he resolved to make 
common cause with Hamet against the usurper. The latter 
left the Mamelukes, with forty followers, and joined Eaton 
west of Alexandria. The consul had gathered a small force 
composed of men of all nations. 

Early in March the allies, with transportation consisting of 
one hundred and ninety camels, started for Tripoli, a journey 
of a thousand miles through a wild and desert country. At 
near the close of April they approached Derne, a Tripolitan 
seaport town, and, with the aid of two vessels of the American 
squadron, captured it. Their followers had now become nu- 
merous, and they were marching on the capital with a promise 
of full success, when a courier reached them with the news that 
Tobias Lear, the American Consul-general on that coast, had 
made a treaty of peace with the terrified ruler. This blasted 
the hopes of Caramalli. 

The Governor of Tunis was yet insolent, and Commodore 
Rodgers (who had succeeded Barron) anchored thirteen vessels 
before the capital of this Barbary chief. The terrified Bashaw, 
perceiving his dangef, was humbled, and he sent a letter to the 
commodore expressing a desire to treat. So the last of the 
North African robbers was subdued at that time. The power 
of the American Government had been made manifest through 
its navy alone. It was now acknowledged and feared by all 
those States, and American commerce in the Mediterranean 
was relieved of great peril. An American bard wrote : 

" When fame shall tell the splendid story 
Of Columbia's naval glory, 
Since victorious o'er the deep 
Our eagle-flag was seen to sweep, 
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Tlio gloHLii^ lale will form a pnge 
To grai:!! tLe annals of the age, 
And teach our sons to pmuilty claitn 
Tlie brightest meed ol naval famu. 
In loft; gtrabs the bard ebaU teU 
lion Truitim fought, how Somera fell 1 
How gillant Freblc'a daring host 
TriuDiphed along the Moorish coast; 
Furced the proud infidel In trtst, 
And brought the Creaoent to their feet 1" 

The Barbary States at that time stretched along Northern 
Africa frgm the western bouDdary of Egypt to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and from the Mediterranean to the Desert of Sahara. 
Their name was derived from the Berbers, the ancient inhabi- 
tants of that rej^ion, whose descendants still make a considora- 
blc portion of the population. They have been conquered, in 
succession, by the Phoenicians, Romans, Vandals, and Arabs. 
Their rnlera, when the war with the United States occurred, 
were the Arabs, who toot possession of the country more than 
a thousand years ago. 
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CHAPTER VI IL 

KR tlic war with the Barbary Stales the American naval 
n the Mediterranean wua a.tmewbat reduced. Prudence, 
iJhowever, prevailed against the folly of those who blindly pro- 
'posed to nitlidmw the sbipa-of-war bocanse the Afriuan pirates 
were no longer depredators, and a small sqaadron was kept in 
the Mediterranean Sea. The government, taught by experience, 
_Jniew the value of a navy at home as well as abroad. Two 
sels of war, of the most approved models, were now built, 
ind several new ones were put afloat at about the same lime. 
3 two vessels (Wasp, 18 giins, and Hornet, 18 guns — the 
larmer a ship, and the latter a brig) became active cruisers on 
Be peace establishment. 

' "When war between France and England was renewed in 
[803, the latter revived its offensive system of searching Amcr- 
taa YBssels for British seamen, and transferring them to the 
loyal Navy. Remonstrances were in vain. This business 
B carried on with a high hand, and many American citizens 
faffered British tyranny in this way. In June, 1805, an Amer- 
i gun-boat fell in with the fleet of Admiral Collingwood, 
i Gadiz. While her commander {Lieutenant Lawrence) was 
D board one of the British ships, three of his men were taken 
hjiu his vessel by a boat nent for them, under the pretext that 
they were Englishmen. This outrage was committed by Lord 
CoUingwoud, while he admitted that " England would not sub- 
jHt to agch an aggression for one hour.'' This was only one of 

8 of similar outrages. 
KHie English cruisers even had the efErontcry to '».«^ ti^ ttvi 
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offensive system at the entrances of American harbors. In the 
spring of 180G, while a small New York coasting vessel, Cap- 
tain Pearce, was running for Sandj Uook, sbo was fireil into 
by the British cruiser Leander, Captain Whitby, and the cap- 
tain of the little vessel was killed. This piratical act, this un- 
provoked murder, created the hottest indignntion throughout 
the country. At a public meeting in New York, it was de- 
clared by resolution, preaented by a committee of which Rnfus 
King, late minister to Enghnd, was chairman, that an admiu- 
, istration that would suffer foreign armed ships to "impress, 
wound, and murder citizens," was " not entitled to the confi- 
dence of a brave and free people." Whitby was brought to 
trial in England for the murder of Pearce, but, notwithstand- 
ing the crime was fully proved by competent witnesses, he was 
honorably acquitted. The trial was a mockery of justice. The 
TJnited States took prompt action on the subject, and Bought 
to obtain justice through peaceful negotiations, but failed. 
The crime remained forever nnpnnished. 

Bonaparte had now become Emperor of the French, with 
the title of Napoleon I., and he and the British Government, 
throngh " orders in council " and " decrees," bega;i to play a 
desperate foot-ball game with the commerce of the world. The 
citizens of the United States suffered great indignities and hard- 
aUipa from the acts of the gamesters. The British kept naval 
vessels continually hovering along the American coast. They 
entered American waters, and by their insolence and actual 
outrages produced great excitement in the public mind. They 
were regarded as legalized plunderers, and no American mer- 
chant-veasel leaving port was safe from their depredations. A 
crisis was reached in the summer of 1807. 

A squadron of British vessels, watching some French frigates 
which were blockaded at Annapolis, lay in Lynn Haven Bay, 
just within the capes of Virginia. Three men of the Melamput 
deserted and enlisted on board the Ckesapeake at Washington, 
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wliicfa was t)icn preparing; to join the Medilcrranoiin squadron. 
The British minister at Wnshington mitdb n fDrmtil request for 
their surrender. Iritjiiiries concerning the deserters were mude. 
Two of them were proved to be natives of the United Slutes, mid 

cif"v(-' ■■-■■ ■■...■!■■ ■' y>...i,.,i.i^ -i..,' f||,. third also was born in 

A A,!^ rL-s|^e<-tfiilly refused. 




10 more waa dune »t that time , lint \ ire adinirnl IJcrkLli j , nn 
It Hulifax stll^lon, nndcr whose command waa the <)i]iudi>in 
tXynn Haven Ri\,took the mntter into his oun hund'>, and 
{rtructed his subordinate, the eommander in Amerii'Hn wati>ii, 
t assert the rij^bt of search and imptcssinent whenever occ i 
9n shonld oHer 
Late in Jnne, 1*107. the Ch^taprnle, Captain Gnidon, bpniinj 
the broad pennant of Commodore James Barron, put to sm 
She had been w itched by the squadron m L^nti Htwea llv.-j. 
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and the Leopard, 50 guns, had been charged with the duty of 
intercepting her. The Leopard hud preceded the Chesapeake 
to sea several miles, keeping in eight. Finally she bore down 
upon the Chesapeake, hulled her, and informed Barron that he 
had a despatch for bim, TLe Chesapeake lay to, and it was 
soon discovered that the porta of the Leopard were triced np 
with an evident belligerent intention. 

A British lieutenant, who cjinie to the Chesapeake in a boat, 
yias politely invited on board by Barron, when he informed 
the captain that hia errand was to search for deserters, and de- 
mand their release. Barron told him there was a standing or- 
der of his government to all commanders of American vcasela 
not to allow their crews to be mnstered by any one excepting 
their own ofRcera, and that he should strictly enforce the or- 
der. The lieutenant then left, and the people of the Chesapeake 
began to prepare for battle, for Barron suspected the British 
commander was bent on mis&hief. As Barron sailed away, he 
received this trnmpot message from tlie eornmander of the Leop- 
ard : " Commodore Barron must be aware that the orders of 
the vice-admiral must be obeyed." 

This was repeated, but Barron did not heed it. Then a shot 
was Bent from the Leopard athwart the bows of the Chesapeake. 
Its warning was disregarded. This was speedily foUowed by 
another, and then the remainder of the broadside poured shot 
into the CItesapeake. ITnprepared for an engagement, the 
Chesapeake was helpless ; still the Leopard fired several broad- 
sides, killing three men and wounding eighteen. Barron per- 
ceived that surrender would be necessary, hut wished to fire a 
single gnn, if no more, before he should haul down his flag. 
He was gratified; Lieutenant Allen ran with a live coal be- 
tween his fingers and touched off one of the gnns juat as the 
colors were struck. 

British officers now boarded the Chesapeake, Toustercd the 
crew, and bore away four of them to the Leopard. The Chesa- 
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which bad been hulled by twenty-one rouud shot, sailed 
Norfolk. The deserters, after trial at tltilifax, were sentenced 
a be hanged. The three Aniericaas were reprieved, oD condi- 

1 that they shonld re-enter the British service; the fuurth 

n, who was au Englishman, was handed. 







This outrage atiired the whole people of the Union with ili- 
igration. Party spirit almost disappeared for awhile, and 
:th one voice the nation declared that Great Britain miiat 
make reparation for the wrong, or he made to feel the chastis- 
ing power of the lusty young Republic, A war spirit was 
manifested in all parts of the country ; and the President of 
United States, by a proclamation, ordered all British armed 
to leave the waters of the Republic immediately, 
■Waa there power back of that proclamation to e,i\.toi:cft it^ 
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No. The strong arm wliich alone could tins assert the digi 
ty and puissance of tlic nation — a competent navy — had beea 
paralyzed by the operationB of an nowise economy. The folly 
of hesitation in Congress and among the people In the creation 
of a strung navy was now conspicuous, and wub keenly feli 
The action of the British Government relieved that of the 
United States from its ridiculous position of a mere blostcrer. 
It officially disowned the act of the commander of the Leopard, 
recalled Berkeley, and censured the offending snbaltern, and . 
never sent him to sea again, Barron was tried on a charge rf 
neglect of duty, found gnilty, and punished by saspeoaion from 
the service without pay for five years. So ended the tempest. 

This affair was an important lesson for the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States ; bnt the President and Congress, 
instead of applying it in the only practicable way, that of in- - 
creasing the naval strength of the Kepiiblic, declared an unlim* 
tted embargo on foreign commerce. This act shut American 
ports against trade and traffic with other nations — a measure 
which injured the Americana themselves more than any one else. 

President Jefferson's policy was to keep the army and navy 
on as cheap a footing as possible. In the face of all the insniti 
received, Congress had empowered the government to employ no 
more than 1436 seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys in all the 
vessels of the navy, in commission and in ordinary. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy now asked for nearly double that number. 
It was refused. The opposition to a navy in Congress caraa' 
chiefly from the Southern members. Mr, Williams, of Sonth 
Carolina, said :" I am at a loss to find terms sufficiently expres- 
sive of my abhorrence of a nary. I would go a great deal fafi 
ther to sec it bnrnt than to extinguish the fire. It is a cnne.' 
to the country, and has never been anything else." 

In the face of tho teachings of all history to the contrary,' 
Mr. "Williams declared that " navies have deceived the hoj 
of every country which has relied upon them." 
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Tiio United Sutes then bad a coast-line of almost two thou- 
sand miles, and this force of sniuU vessels, fitted for harbor pi'o- 
toction onlj, had rt-allj not tLc force of tliree large vessels of 
war as protectors of commerce or the national honor. JeSer- 
Bon'a idea seems to have been to have these boats in readiness, 
properly diatribiited, but not actually manned and put into 
commission until necessity stiould call for them. This pitiful 
gun-boat system was ridiculed without stint, and denounced a 
" wasteful imbecility, called b^ the name of eeonoiny." John 
Trumbull, the artist, gave the following description of its ex- 
pcoteJ operations : 

" Whenever danger sliall menace any harbor, or any foreign 
ship shall insult us, somebody is to inform the governor, and 
the governor is to desire the marshal to call upon the captai] 
of militia to call upon the drummers to beat to arms and call 
the militiamen together, from whom are to be drafted (not ii 
pressed) a sufficient number to go on board the gun-boats ai 
drive the hostile stranger away, unless, during this long cere- 
inonial, he should hsce taken himself off." 

No act was passed for increasing the power of the navy w 
til the last of January, 1809, when the President, about to r 
tire from office, was directed to equip the United States, 44 
gnns ; President, 44 ; Esaex, 32 ; and John Adams, 24 — the last- 
named vessel having been cut down to a sioop-of-war, from a 
frigate. The President was also authorized to employ a force 
of over five thousand seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys. 
These, with officers and the marine corps, raised the effective 
force of the navy to seven thousand men. The officers deserted 
the demoralizing service of the gun-boats for employment in 
better stations, and the high tone and admirable discipline, 
which had distinguished the United States Navy t«n years 
before, was speedily renewed. 

The United States Governinent now turned its attention to 
the lakes on the northern frontier of the Republic, England 
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already possessed ships on Lakes Eric and Ontario ; and in 
1808 the President had directed two j^un-boats to be built on 
Lake Champlain, and a rei^ular war-brig on Lake Ontario, tlie 
latter of two hundred and forty tons measurement, and pierced 
for sixteen guns. 

For two years the policy of the two governments was vacil- 
lating and perplexing; but that of the United States, under the 
wiser administration of President Madison, perceived that war 
with Great Britain might occur at almost any moment, for 
there was an increasing war spirit among the people. No more 
armed vessels were sent to the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
whole maritime force of the national government was kept at 
home. 

In 1810 there were in active service twelve war vessels, 
namely : President, 44 guns ; Constitution, 44 ; United States, 
44 ; Essex, 32 ; John Adams, 24 ; Wasp, 18 ; Hornet, 18 ; Ar- 
gus, 16 ; Siren, 16 ; Nautilus, 12 ; Enterprise, 12 ; and Vixen, 
12. Besides these, there were a large number of gun-boats, 
commanded chiefly by sailing masters selected from among 
oflScers of merchant- vessels. 

Meanwhile the British had increased tlieir cruisers on the 
American coast, and continued their offensive practices. In 
the spring of 1811 Commodore Kodgers, then at his home at 
Havre-de-Grace, was informed that a seaman had been taken 
out of an American brig, not far from Sandy Hook, by an 
English frigate, supposed to be the Guerriere, Captain Dacres. 
Rodgers hurried to Annapolis, wlience he sailed in the President 
in search of the offender. On tlie 14th of Mav he discovered 
a sail which he supposed to be the one he was seeking, and 
gave chase. At eight o'clock in the evening he was near 
enough to her to ask, 

" What sail is that ?" 

No answer was returned, but the stranger repeated Rodgers's 
question word for word. Rodgers repeated it, aivd viaa ajM^^o.^- 

5* 
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ed by a sliot thiit lodged in his nialn-mnst, followed first by- 
three others, and then by the remaiDder of the broadside. 

Rodgers now opened a broadside upon his nESfiilatit, &nd in 
the course of a few minutes silenced her. He discovered his 
antagonist at dawn several miles distant, aud bore down upon 
her to render assistance if required. She proved to be th« 
British sloop-of-war Zittle £elt,\8 guns. Captain Bingham. 
The reports of Rodgers and Bingham were utterly contradic- 
tory, both as to which hailed first, fired first, in the length of 
the engagement, and the result ; Bingham claiming that he had 
gained the advantage in the contest. 

This affair produced almost as much excitement as that of 
the Chesapeake and Leopnrd. Disputes which arose concern- 
ing the matter were finally settled satisfactorily to both na- 
tions, and the topic dropped out of diplomatic circles. Th« 
aflair, however, increased the growing ill feeling between the- 
two nations. 

From this occurrence until the summer of 1812 the public 
ships wore kept actively cruising along the American const, or 
employed in carrying communications between their govern- 
ment and its ministers abroad. Navy-yards had been establish- 
ed at Pliiladelphia, New York, Boston, Washington, Gosport, and 
Portsmoutli, N. H., and the navy had greatly improved in di 
cipline, tone, and efficiency. The continued violations of net 
tral rights for twelve years, by British cruisers, had created 
chivalrous spirit in the navy that gave it activity and vigor'' 
when the two nations came to blows. 

At the beginning of the year 1812 the war spirit in the United 
States was at fever heat, and controlled a majority of the mem* 
bers of Congress. This spirit was fostered by continned ag- 
gressions on the part of the British, and by an able report ol 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. But the President loved' 
peace, and timidly hesitated to declare war. Ue was strongly 
pressed to do so; and the more enlightened Langdon Chevci^, 
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■of South Carolina, reported in favor of an increase of the nnvy, 
for be justly said, " Protection to coinnicrce is protection to 
Agriculture.'' Members from commercial New England, ca- 
pecialiy from Mnssucbugetts, favored such increase of tbe na- 
tal force. Lloyd, from that Slate, moved an appropriation for 
Imilding thirty frigates, und sustained Lis resolution by an elo- 
^ent speech. 

"Lot us liave the frigates," he said. "Powerful as Groat 
Britain is, she could not blockade thcui. Divide tbem into six 
iquadrons. Place those squadrons in northern ports ready for 
sea, and «t fnvorable momenta we would pounce upon her West 
India islands, repeating the gante of D'Kstaiug and De Grasse. 
By the time she was ready to meet us there, we woulil be 
■round Cape Horn cuttiny; np her whalemen. Pursued thither, 
'We would skim away to tiic Indian seas, and would give an ac- 
' count of her Cbina and India sLips very different from that of 
^ihe French crnisers. Now we would follow her Quebec, now 
^her Jamaica convoys ; sometimes make an appearance in the 
'diops of tbe Channel, and even sometimes wind north almost 
:{o the Baltic. It would require a hundred British frigates to 
rwatcb tbe movements of these thirty. Sucb are the means by 
[trbich I would bring Great Britain to her senses. By harass- 
^Bg her commerce with this fleet, we would make the people 
Ask their government why they continued to violate our rights." 
I These patriotic ntterances, and tbe glowing picture of this 
ilay-dream, did not convince Congress — mado up as it was most- 
Sf of members from agricultural States — that a strong navy was 
meeessflry. That body, willing to rush into war with a power- 
erfol maritime nation, not only refused to sanction Lloyd's 
amendment, but actually cut down a petty appropriation for 
the rcpaii's of vessels then afloat. 

At tbe close of March, 1812, Congress authorized the Presi- 
it to canse three additional frigates to be put in service, 
id appropriated 8300,000 for the purchase of timber to re- 
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build the three otber frigates wliitli liad been permitted to 
fall into decay. At the same lime pveparaliona for war on 
Innd were authorised and pressed forward; and on the 19th 
of June, 1812, President Madison declared war against Great 
Britain by a formal proclamation. 

At that time the navy of Great Britain consisted of 1060 
sail, of which nearly 800 were efficient cruisers — a large por- 
tion of them at liberty to roam the sea wherever required. 
Tbe United States Navy at tbat time was composed of 20 ves- 
sels (exclusive of 120 gun-boats), tbe larger one a frigate of 44 
guns, aud the smaller one a schooner of 12 guns. There were 
three of 44 gnus, three of 38, one of 36, one of 32, three of 
28, two of 18, three of 16, three of 14, and one of 13. Of 
these vessels two (of 36 and 28 gnns) were UDscaworthy, and 
a 16-gun vessel was on Lake Ontario. 

With seventeen war-vessels and merahaTitmen, spread over 
nearly the whole ocean regions of the eaitli, the United Stales 
then entered upon war with the most powerful maritime na- 
tion the world had ever seen. Besides, Great Britain possess- 
ed largo West India islands, tbe Bermudas, and the port of 
Halifax as places for refitting and shelters for prizes. 

The apparent foollmrdincss of the United States in enter- 
ing npon a war with so great a stake of shipping, aud with a 
protection so inadequate, can be accounted for only by the fact 
that the Cabinet at Washington entertained a project of laying 
up all tbe vessels in ordinary to prevent their falling into tht 
hands of their foes/ This contemplated death-blow to tlia 
navy was averted by the strong remonstrances and cogent ar- 
guments of Captains Bainbridge and Stewart in oppositioQ to 
this suicidal plan. The Preaideut, in calling a meeting of his 
Cabinet, found tbat two of them bad receded from their foolish 
recommendation, on the ground that tbe ships would soon be 
captured in port by tbe Brilisb, and tbat tbe country would 
thus be rid of the cost of maintaining them, and more at lib- 
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erty to direct its energies to the army ! Fortunately the Pres- 
ident listened to better counsellors. 

The British Governraeni and people, and the younger mem- 
bers of the British Navy, had such notions of the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of the British to the Americans in all things, 
that they laughed in derision at our declaration of war. Their 
newspapers, in particular, indulged in broadest ridicule and 
coarsest abuse of the Americans. They had declared that they 
were " spaniel-like in character : the more they are chastised, 
the more obsequious they become." They declared that they 
"could not be kicked into a war;" and the frigate Constitution^ 
which had performed great achievements already, was spoken 
of as " a bundle of pine boards sailing under a bit of striped 
bunting." And it was asserted that " a few broadsides from 
England^s wooden walls would drive the paltry striped bunting 
from the ocean." This indecorous language was soon answer- 
ed by valiant deeds by the Americans that made the British 
Government and wrriters more thoughtful and circumspect. 

The little American Navy was prompt to act when allowed 
its freedom. When wrar was declared, there were collected in 
the port of New York, under Conniiodore llodgcrs, the Presi- 
dent, 44 guns (flag-ship) ; Essex, 32, Captain Porter; and Hor- 
wtf/, 1 8, Captain Lawrence. They were ready to sail at a mo- 
ment's notice. Within one hour after Rodgers received official 
information of the declaration of war, and his instructions, 
he was under way with his squadron in search of a large fleet 
of Jamaica-men, known to be off the American coast, in the 
Gulf-stream. 

On June 23d Rodgers saw a British frigate. The President 
sailed faster than the rest of the squadron, and, giving chase, 
gained on the stranger. When near enough, Rodgers sent the 
contents of a chase-gun after her with deadly effect. This was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon. Rodgers had pointed and 
fired the gun himself, and this was the first hostile shot fired 
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afloat in tbc war of 1813, After a spiriled engBgcnient at long 
rango, the stratiger was ligliteited, outran tlie President, and 
escapeiJ. She was the Melvidera, 36 guns, Captain Bvi'on, Sbe 
carried tbe news of the declaration of war to ilalifax. The 
Pretident had twenty-two men killed and wounded, sixteen of 
them by the bursting of a gtm. The squadron continued the 
cruise to tLo chops of the Eeiglish Chimnel, capturing some 
merchantmen, and returned after an absence of seventy days. 

As soon as the startling report of the Beleidera reached 
Ilalifax, a British squiidron was collected tiiere, and placed un- 
der tjie command of Captain Broke, of the Shannon, 38 guns. 
It coasiated of the flag-ship A/neaa, 64 guns; Ouerriere, 38; 
BdviUem, 36 ; and jSoIus, 32. It appeared off New York 
city in July, and captured several prizes. Just at that time the 
little brig I^aiitiliis, 14 guns. Lieutenant -commander Crane, 
sailed out of New York on a cruise, and the next day she was 
captured by the Shannon, This was the first vessel taken on 
either side in the war then just begun. She had done good 
service in the war with Tripoli (see Chapter VII). 

Now we enter upon a moat important part of our story. It 
is the time of the beginning of the war of 1812, or second war 
for independence — a war in which the navy of the United 
States suddenly and unexpectedly acquired great renown, and 
the commanders in it, who became conspicuous heroes, won for 
themselves imperishable fame. 
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CnAPTEH IX. 

JrsT at the time whon tbe JVni<((7us was cnpturcd, tiic Con- 

mttctution, ii guns, Gaptiiia Isaac LIull, returned From EurojH-. 

a ran IdIo Cliesapoaki- Bay aiiid sliijiped a Fresh cretr at An- 

.polls, whence he sailed (July 12t)i, 1812) on a cruise north- 

ird. When five days out, moving under easy canvas huFore 

S gentle breeze, and out of sight of land, Hull discovered several 

■ Teasels heading westward. They were evidently watering the 

tCoTtstilution. Hull beat to quarters, prepared his ship for ac- 

K^D, and bore down toward a frijpite to speak to litT. They 

lulled in sight of each other all night. 

In the gray of early morning Hull discovered that the frigutc 
s the Querriere, Captain Dacres, nccoinpanied by three other 
a on ber starboard quarter, and Four astern. Hull had 
in with Broke's squadron. Perceiving his peril, he 
it safety In flight, and now began one of the most re- 
ai'kable naval retreats on record. The Constitution was in 
eat peril. There was almost a dead calm, and the staunch 
p floated quite independent of the helm on the gently-hoav- 
J bosom of the sea. Down went her boats with long hnes 
attached to them, and strong sweeps were used with desperate 
a towing her. A long 18-pounder was placed on her 
spHT-deck as a alern'chaser, and another was pointed off ber 
forecastle. Her cabin windows were enlarged by saws and 
g,and out of these were mn two ai-pounders. A light 
e was just beginning to swell licr sails, when the Shan- 
m, Broke's flag-ship, opened her ports and cannonaded the 



Constitution for tea minutes witli hor bow guns. They were 

Again the breeze died swav. Finding the water only twen- 
ty fathoms in depth, Hull ordered a kedge-anchor, attached 
to ropes spliced togetjier, to be can'ied half a mile ahead and 
dropped, when the crew pulled the ship rapidly forward. This 
movement was repeated several times, and puzzled the pursuers. 

Broke soon discovered the secret of the progress of the Coa- 
atitulioR and adopted the same expedient. Toward midnight 
the S)a no and errere were rapidly gaining on the fngi- 
t vc wlen a 1 i^ht breeze struck the Conalitution and brought 
her to ndward \\ th consummate skill UuU took advan- 
tage of tl e brecz and bore way ; but a calm soon succeeded, 
the Guerr ere drew nea er, aud finally opened a harmless broad- 
side. So anxious was Broke to get the S/iannon within fight- 
ing distance, that nearly all the boat^ of the squadron were 
employed in towing her. So the race continued a day and « 
night, both parties towing and kedging. 

At dawn, on the second day of the chase, there was a light 
breeze, and all the ships were on the same tack. The pursu- 
ing vessels were clouded with canvass from truck to deck, and. 
the English fi'igates got within gun-ahot range of the Constitu- 
tion on her lee-quarter. Eleven vessels were now in sight. It 
was an imposing scene, beautiful and exciting. With that 
gentle breeze the Constitution gained on her pursuers, and at 
four o'clock in the afternoon was four miles ahead of the near- 
est. At seven, dark clouds began to brood over the sea, and 
very soon a tempest of wind, lightning, and rain swept over 
its bosom. The Constitutioa was unharmed, for she had been 
well prepared for a squall. When the gale ceased she was fly- 
ing before a stiff breeze at the rate of eleven knots an hour. 

At twilight the storm had passed to the eastward, and the 
pursuing vessels were again in sight. On went the Conslilit- , 
tion before the wind. All that night the race continued, but 
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P*t eight o'clock the next moming the pursuers gave up the 

ISC. So ended a contesting trial of seamanship, after a eliaso 

sixty-four hours, cliiffly off the coaat of New England. This 

B«xploit gave Hull much fame as «n expert sailor. When the 

fContUtution had gained other victories, a rhymer, recounting 

r exploits in many verses, thus sung of this event : 

" 'Xcuth Hull's commatLd, nitli a lough bnncl, 

And Danjfhl beside to back her, 
Before a day, as log-books siiir, 

A Seet bore doirn lo thwack her. 
A fleet, you know, is (Hid£ or »a 

Against a single e\i'rp, sirs ; 
80 'cross the tide her legs sthe tried, 

And gave the n^cs tlie aUp, sirs." 

Soon after Rodgers left Now York (see page 1 1 ) the Easej:, 32 

[una, Captain Porter, sailed from that harbor with a flng Iiear- 

5 the significant words, "Fre« Trade and Sailor's Rights" 

pattering at her mast-head. Soon after leaving Sandy Hook, 

iPorter captnred and burnt several English merehant-vesselK, 

laking prisoners of their crewa. For some weeks he cruised 

^ntliward in disguise, captured a prize occasionally, and, tnrn- 

g northward, chased a fleet of British transports convoyed by 

a armed frigate, and captured one of theni, with ouo hundred 

Y men, without firing a gim. 
A few days later (August 13th, 1812), while sailing in the 
rnise of a merehantmnn, the H^sex fell in with a sail which 
B bearing down upon her. The Sasex showed an Ameri- 
n ensign, and kept away, pretending to avoid a contest. The 
Soglish vessel followed iier, ran down on her weather-quarter, 
it British colors, and, with three cheers from her people, open- 
re. In an instant the ports of the £s»fx were opened, 
a terrible response was made to the stranger's challenge. 
Bhc was the Alert, 20 guns. Captain Langhame. She was so 
|5rpriaed that, after receiving one or two discharges, her crew 
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dMertod their quarters and ran below. In eight minates after 
the £saex opcuwl her porta tlio uolors of the Alert were struck, 
the first vessel of war taken from the British in the 
contest of 1813-15. 

The £iisex was now crowded with prisoners, who conspired 
rise and seize the vessel. Porter converted the Alert into 

cartel ship (a vessel employed in the exchange of prison- 
ers), and sent her with the captives for exchange to St. John. 
Several of them were executed there for deserting tbeir posts 
in the panic on the Alert. The Haaex sailed to the Delaware, 
for Captain Porter believed he was cut off from New York and 
Boston bj British aquailrons. 

The Constitution, soon after her exciting experience with 
Eroke'a squadron, soiled from Boston (August 2d), under Cap- 
tain Hull, iu quest of the Ouerri^re, whose commander. Captain 
Dacres, had boastfully enjoined the Americans to remember 
that she was not the Little Belt, and this offensive form of 
menace increased Hull's desire to meet her a 
strength with her. Of her it was written : 



"Long tbo tyrant at our coast 

Keigned the famous Gaerriere ; 
Oar little nay; sbe defied, 

Pnblic ship and privateer ; 
On her snils, in letters red, 

To our mpuina were displttjed 
Worde of warning, words of dread — 

' All who meet me bare a enrc ; 

I am England's Ouerriire.'' " 



ITlie Cotialilittion cruised southward of Cape Sable, and east- 
Ward of Halifax, but found no prey. Then Hull sailed around 
Nova Scotia to the Gulf of St Lawrence, where he captured a 
few prizes. The harvest promised too little to detain bim, and 
he sailed southward. On the 19th of August he was delighted 
■with the sight of a vessel, which proved to be a British frigate. 
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Hull was fiit, and wore vcTv tight breeches. He had been 
wnlking the quarter-deck, keenly watebing every movement. 
The request was repealed. 

" Not yet I" Hnll again answered, 

A moment afterward, when the bows of the Constitution 
began to double the quarter of tJie Ouerriere, Hull, filled with 
sudden and intense exeitement, bent himself twice to the deck, 
and then shouted, 

" Now, boys, pour it into them I" 

This command was instantly obeyed. The Oimstitutton 
opened ber forward guns, which wei'e double ■ shotted with 
round and grape, with tenible effect. When the smoke cleared 
away it was discovered that the commander bad split his tight 
breeches from waistband to knee; but he did not stop to 
change them during the action. 

The concussion of Hull's broadside cast the wounded in the 
cockpit of the Gtterriert from one side of the room to the 
other. At the same time, ten'ible broadsides were lacerating 
the Conslllulioti fearfully. Tbo frigates were only half pistol- 
shot distance from each other. The excitement on board both, 
vessels was intense. 

" Hull her ! ffnU her !" shouted Morris. 

"Hull her! ffull her I" shouted the crew in response, for 
they instantly comprehended the pun. 

Within fifteen minntea after the action began, Ihe Oaerritre't 
mizzen-mast was shot away, ber main-yard was gone in the 
slings, and her hull, spars, sails, and rigging were torn in pieces. 
As her mizzen-mast gave way the Gatrriere brought up in the 
wind, when the ConsUlution passed slowly ahead, poured in a 
tremendous fire as her gims bore, luffed short round the bows 
of her antagonist to prevent being raked, and, being taken 
aback, fell foal of her. 

Both parties now attempted to board. The fierce volleys of 
musketry and the heavy sea that was rolling made that move- 
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snt iinposaible. All hands on tlie Guerricre had been piped 
1 below, and mustered on tlio forecastle for the purpose; 
and Lieutenant Morris, Alwyn the master, and Lieutenant Bush 
of the murines, of the ConttUution, sprung upon her taffrail 
to lead their men to the work. Tho first two were wounded, 
and the third was killed. Just then the wind filled the s.iiU 
of the Conslilulion, and as ebc shot ahead and clear of her 
antagonist, the fore-mast of wliieli had been severely bruised, 
that mast fell, carrying with it the main-mast, and leaving the 
sorely crippled vessel a shivering, shorn, and helpless wreck, 
rolling like a log in the trough of the aea. 

Then the Conititatiort, which bad hauled off to secure her 
own masts, took a position at about snnset for raking the 

I reck. A jack had been kept flying on the stump of the Oiier- 
tre's mizzen-mast. Il was now pulled down, and third Lieu- 
Oant Read was sent on hoard the prize. When Daeres, hor 
Hnmander, appeared. Read said : 
"Commodore Hull's compliments, and wishes to know if 
\m have struck your flag?" 
Dacres, looking up and down, coolly and dryly rcniarki^d, 
"Well, I don't know; our mizzcn-musC is gone, our main- 
taat is gone, and, upon the whole, you may say we have struck 
our flag !" 

Read then inquired if the vancjuished needed the assistance 
of a surgeon or surgeon's mate ? Dacres replied, 

I" Well, I should suppose you liad on hoard your own ship 
sineas enough for all your medical officerB." 
Read replied, "Oh no; we have oii!y seven wounded, and 
By were dressed half an hour ago." 
Professor Symington, in his biographical sketch of Samuel 
iver, relates the following anecdote, told to Lover in Amer- 



" Captains Hull and Dacrea wer 
lore the war — their ships happen ir 



personal acqnaintances be- 
« to be together in the Del- 
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aware, Tlie captains met at a party, and had some convcrsatinr 
rej^nrd lo tLe merits of tlioir respective Daviea. Hull wui 




lively and good-humored. "When they spoke of what wonldliap- 
pen if, ID event of war, they shoald come in collision, Hull said, 



r I ciitcli her in tLe 



I HULL HONOBKDT 

'"Tiifce cure of tbat ship of yours, if ei 
Conxtilutioii /' 

" Dncres laughed, aiid offered a huiidsome bet that, if ever they 
did meet as antngoniets, liis fri«nd noald lind out his mistake. 
" null refused a money wager, but ventured to atake on the 
issue — B hat Years after this the conjectured cocounter did 
occur ; and when, after a dcBp«rate fight in which the English 
frigate became a wreck upon the water, Captain Dncves catue 
OQ board the Conilitulion and offered hie sword to Hull, who 
was waiting to sliate hands with him, 

"'No, no,' said Hull, ' I will not take a sword from one who 

knows so well how to use it, hut I'll trouble you for that hntf " 

The prisoners and their effects were removed from the Ottrr- 

' riere. She was too much damaged to be saved, and she was 

set on fire. Fifteen minutes afterward she blew up. The Cun- 

alilalion arrived at Boston on tiie 30th of August: the action 

I had occurred in latitude about 41° North, and longitude 56" 

[ West. Hull was the first to announce his victory. The news 

I waa received with demonstrations of great joy in every part of 

I the Bopublic Men of all ranks hastened to honor the eon- 

L qneror. An immense assemblage of the citisena of Boston es- 

1 oortcd him from his landing-place to his lodgings. From al- 

I most every window ladies waved their white handkerchiefs, and 

I shout after shout greeted the hero. A Bplendid entertainment 

i wag given him and his officers by the inhabitants of Boston, 

I and almost six hundred citizens sat down to a banijnet in his 

I The freedom of the city of Now York, in a gold box, was 
given to Ilnll by the corporation' and the citizens presented 

' The "treedoni" of a ritj ia nn liononir}- pi'ivilegc bestowed as a coni- 
pteant to a meritorious person. White it does nut tnake a slratiger or 
it allows him tim pulitienl pritilpges of one by uoiirt^j. 
llie first American naval commiuiiler who received that 
(bonor. The freedom of a citjia UEuslly given in a cortifieute signed by Ibe 
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lliltitf in ttio City Uall ; and tlie ncwspnpera teemed with prnise 

of Aiiiiirit'HR vnlor on ttic nan, in cssajs, songs, nnd cpi^rirams. 

It) n very [wpuiar old song, sung for many yoars after tlie war, 

ppoiir tlm fullowing Unci: 

"QiiU'k BR ll|;litnln([, iiicl htal na Eu drcidi^ power, 
Ih'htniuliim hih9 limtlli on the Ourrnin did shower, 
Wlillo tlic gmanii of Ihe ilf Ing wetc heai'ij on the blast, 
Tlio word wn«, ' Tiikc iiim, boyii, nway with her must !' 

Hnynr, irnil liriprmHsl with llie t'orpornlion bpuI. It ia nauall/ cotiveyal 
to tliR i'ad|ticnt ill a goM Ixn. Major-f^eneral Jacob Brown received the 
"rn'whini <j( the cllj" of New York in a pild box, the first American 
iiniiy olHiK-r no homnvd. It wna given to him airly in the year 1816. 
Tim kAA box In which it wns |irtiiiinit<Hl is dclineitted in llic engraving. 
tt 1* of fine (told, elli|itiuii1 in form, lliret- indiLW in luiigih, two and a half 
irtdlh, >nil ihrev-ruurllis at iiii itiulriti dc'|ith, Ibe lid auitabl; intci^bed 
underside. 
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from the seas," wiis now spoken of aa "nn old worn-out frigate 
on her way to Hwlifas for repairs." The London Timet, then 
as dnring our late Civil War a sneering enemy of tho United 
States, wti9 constrained to say : 

" Wo have been acunaed of sentiments unworthy of English- 
men, because we described what we saw and felt on the occa- 
sion of the capture uf the Querriere. We witnessed the gloom 
which that event cast over high and honorable minds ; we par- 
ticipated in the vexation and regret; and it is the first time we 
liave ever heard that the striking of tho English flag on the 
bigli seas to anything like an equal force should ba regarded 
by Englishmen with complacency and satisfaction. * * * It is 
not merely that an English frjgiite bus been taken, after what, 
we are free to confess, may be called a brave resistance, but 
that it has been taken by a new enem;/, an enemy unaeenstom- 
ed to such triumphs, and likely to be Tendered insoient and con- 
fident by them. 

"He must be a weak politician who does not see how im- 
portant the first trinmph is in giving a tone and character to 
the war. Never before in tbe history of the world did an Eng- 
lith frigate strike io an American; and though we cannot say 
that Captain Dacrcs, under all circumstances, is punishable for 
tbis act, yet we do say that there are eommandei's in the Eng- 
lish Navy who would a thousand times rather have gone down 
with their colors flying than liave act their brother officers bo 
fatal an example."' 

In this action, the Cotigtitution, rated at 38, actually carried 
56 guns ; the Querriere, rated at 44, carried 40 guns. The 
Constitution was undonbtedly the staunchest vessel of the two. 
Her loss of men was small compared with that of the Ouerriere. 
Her spars and rigging were severely wounded; the Ouerriere 

IS made a perfect wiHick.' 

' Isaao Hull served in Ihe TJniled Stales Kavy, afloat ajiii asbore, thirty- 
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The sloop-of-war Wa^jt, 18 guns, Cup Inin Jacob Jones, was 

i of the fastest sailers of her claaa in the sprvioe. She was 

1 her way home from Eurnpe aa bearer of despatches from 

Bplomatic representatives of tlie United States abroad when 




i Jeclared. In the veins of her commaiidcr ran much 
■doniitablc Wt-lsli blood. 

[ The Watp left tlic Dulaware at near the middle of October, 
i, with about 135 men, and sailed for the track of vessels 
eering north from the West Indies. On the 16lh she en- 
intered a heavy gale, and the "next dn; lier watch discovered 
Several vessels. All that night Captain Jones sailed parallel 
with the strangers, and at dawn gave chase. Tbey were a fleet 
of armed merchant- vessels, nnder the protection of the British 
r schooner Frolk, carrying twenty guns, Captain T. Whin- 



la years, willi llie rank of captain, liaving repeWed Ihnt uppointinenl in 

e dicil at tilt' age nf slitj-eight veiirs. His remains rest in Laii- 

I] Oemeterr, nuar Pliiladelpliia, and over tbem is a beautiful white 
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^^H yates comnian<3er. Four of the six mercliantmen convoyed by 
^^M the Frolic mouDted from 16 to 18 guns each. 
^^^ As Jonea drew near he perceived that the BritUh schooner vsa 

^^H disposed to fight, aitd was preparing to allow the merchantmen 
^^m to escape during the engagement. The Wasp was immediately 
brought under short fighting canvas. The Frolic also carried 
very little aai), and in this condition they began a severe battle, 
while the sea was rolling bcavily nnder a stiffeoiDg breeze. The 




Frolic fired rapidly — three guns to the Wagp's two. Within 
five minutes after the combat began the top-maat of the Wasp 
waa ahot away. It fell with the main-topsail yard, and lodged 
so as to make the head-yards unmanageable during the rest of the 
action. Throe minutes later ]ier gaft and main-topgallant-iuast 
was shot away, antl very soon lier condition seemed hopeless. 
Meanwhile the Frolic had been more seriously injured in her 
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[ hul!. She Lad fired from the crest of tLe wave; the W^aiip 
1 tlie trough of the sea, oii4 sent her niiaailea tbrongli llie 
I lull of her antagonist with destructive effect The vessels 
I gratlasll; Approached each (ithcr, and finally ran foni, tlie bow- 
I ^rit of tbc Frolic passing in over the quarter-deck of llie 
1 Waip, and forcing her bows iip in the wind. This position 
I enabled the latter to throw in a close raking broadside with 
[ most destructive effect 

The crew of the Wa»p, greatly excited, could no longer be 

[ restrained. With wild shouts they leaped into the tangled 

rigging and made their way ti> tlie deck of the Frolic just as 

Jones poured in another terrible broadside. There was no one 

to oppose them, fur the last broadside bad swept nearly every 

1 from the decks of the Frolic, and carried dismay to tbe 

r hearts of tbc surviving crew. A!) wbo were able had rushed 

i 1>elow to escape tbc raking fire of the \Pa«p. excepting an old 

1 sailor who had kept his place &t the wheel during the terrible 

encounter. 

A few surviving officers wore standing on the quarter-deck 
I <if the Frolic, most of them wounded. They threw down their 
■ swords in token of submission, when Lieutenant Biddlc, who 
lied the boarding party, pulled down the British flag with hia 
n hands. Not twenty persona on board the captive were nn- 
PJiarraed ; a greater part of her cnen were killed or wounded. 

When the two vessels separated, bolh masts of the Frofie 

mfei), and, with tattered sails and broken rigging, covered the 

1 with which her decks were strewn. Lieutenant Biddle 

8 placed in charge of the prize, and the vessels were about 

rapany, when the British ship-oE-war PoicUers, 74 

I, Captain Bei'esford, appeared on the scene. Two hours 

r Jones bad achieved hie victory, his crippled vessel, and 

e crippled prize, were recaptured by the Poictiere. 

Again there was great exult'ttion in the United States when 

jewa of this action was received. This vietory was won in a 
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figlit between equal forces. Tim Press lauOed Jones, Bi'illiant 
CDlertaituneuts were t^ivcn hiia. The Legbiature of Ills native 




State (Delaware) voted him thnnliB, a sword, and a piece of sil- 
ver plate, The Corporation of New Yorfc City voted him it 
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Word and the fi-ecdoin of tlie city. Congress gave him the 
knks of the nation and a gold modal, and appropriated 

|B6,000 to Jones and his compunioiiB as a compensation foT 
s of tlieir prize by recapture. A stirring song, coniraem- 

ntive of the event, was sung everywhere at public gfttheriugs, 
1 bj hoys in the streets. I here give a single stanza: 

" The foe bWTely fniight, but bis arms were all broken, 

And he Bed from bis iirath-wouii<I, aghast mid ■ffrighU'd ; 
But [bo Wwp darted forward ber dealh-doing sting, 

And full on his boaom, like lightning, aligbied. 
She piereed through his entrails, the mnddcnei] his bi'ain, 

And he orithed and be groaned as if turn with the cuUc ; 
And long sbnli John Bull rue the terrible duy 

He met the Ami-iicon tt'iifp on a Frolk." 




catare and satire mas pressed into the service f>f history. 
ricaturo entitled "A Wiisp on a Frolic; or, a Sling for 
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JoLn Bull," was sent forth by Charles, of Philadelphia. It 
reprewntcd John as a, rotund Englishman, upon whose person 
a huge wasp had alighted, and thrust his sting through the ah- 
doDicn of the sturdy Bull. Beneath the picture were the lines: 

"A Warp took a Frolic, and met Johnnj Bull, 
Who nlnaya fights best when his beUj is full. 
The Watp thought him hungrv, by hia mouth open wide, 
So, bia lielly to fill, put a sting through hia sitlc." 

Biddie shared in the honors of the victory. The Legislature 
of Pennsjlvania voted him a sword, and leading citizens of 
Philadelphia presented him with a silver urn, with appropriate 
delineations and inscriptioQ. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Precisely a week after the victory was won by the Wasp, 
another more important was achieved. At the middle of Oc- 
tober (1812) Commodore Rodgers sailed from Boston on a 
second cruise. His flag-ship was the President^ 44 guns, ac- 
companied by the United States, 44, Captain Stephen Decatur, 
and ArguSy 16, Lieutenant-commanding St. Clair. These ves- 
sels soon parted company, the United States sailing southward 
and eastward, hoping to intercept British West Indiamen. At 
dawn on Sunday morning (October 25th), near the Island of 
Madeira, the watch at the main-top discovered a sail. There 
was a stiff breeze and heavy sea at the time. The vessel was 
an English man-of-war under a heavy press of sail, and Decatur 
resolved to overtake and fight her. 

The United States was a good sailer, and gained rapidly on 
the vessel she was pursuing. Her officers and men were full 
of enthusiasm; and, as their ship drew nigh the British vessel, 
shouts went up from their deck that were heard on board the 
one pursued before the two were near enough to bring guns to 
bear upon each other. 

At about nine o'clock in the morning Decatur opened a 
broadside upon the British ship, but his balls fell short. Press- 
ing sail, he was soon so near that a second broadside from the 
United States took effect. Both vessels were on the same tack, 
and now fought desperately with long guns, the distance be- 
ing so great that carronades^ and muskets were of no avail. 

* A carronade is a kind of short gun which is attached to its carriage by 
a pivot and bolt underneath the piece instead of trunnions. The name is 
derived from Carron, a village in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where this gun was 
first made. 
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Tlie shot of the United Stalei told fearfully on her antago- 
nist, and the latter soon perceived that her safety from utter 
dcstructioD could be found onij in close quarters. So, when 
the contest had lasted half an hotii', riddled and torn in bull 
and rigging, she bore up gallantly for close action. Very soon 
the shot of the United Slates cut her antagonist's mizzen-mast, 
and it fell overboard. Presently her main-yard was seen hang- 
ing in two pieces; her main and forctop-masts were gone; her 
fore-mast was tottering, and no colors were seen flying. Her 
main-mast and bowsprit were also badly shattered. 

The United States was yet unhurt; and Decatur, gather- 
ing fresh way, tacked and came up under the lee of the Eng- 
lish ship, whose comuinnder was astounded by the movement. 
When the American frigate hore aw^y, he supposed she was 
seriously injured and was about to fly. The blaze of her can- 
non Lad been so incessant that, seen through the smoke, the 
English oommander thought she was on fire. With this im- 
pression her crew gave tlirec cheers; but when the United 
Slatet tacked and came up ia a position to do more serious 
work, the British commander, perceiving the futility of further 
reBistance, struck his colors and surrendered. As the United 
States crossed the stern of the vanquished ship, Decatur called 
through his trumpet, 

" What is the name of your ship !" 

" His Majesty's frigate Macedonian," responded her captain, 
J. 8. Carden. 

The Macedonian was terribly bruised and cut up. She had 
nothing standing hut her fore and main masts and fore-yard. 
All her boats but one had been shattered into uselessness. Of 
her three hundred men, officers and crew, many weve killed and 
T»ounded. She had received no less than one hundred round shot 
in her hull, many of them between wind and water. The Mace- 
donian was a new ship, and a ver;y fine vessel of her class, rated at 
86, but carrying 49 guns. A contemporary American poet wrote: 
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" Biild CanJen thoaglil he Imd us liglit, 

Just ao did Daciva tuu, Him, 
But brave Dccnlur put him riglit, 

With YaiikM-doodle-iloo, Bin. 
Tlie; thiiagliC the; sair our ship in flame 

Wliicli made tlieiii a.11 Iiuzeh, airs, 
But when the secnnd bnxidEiilc citnio, 

It nuidH tliem hold Lheir juwe, sirs." 



The United Slate» was lieavier in men and metal than the 
Macedonian. Docutar abandoned his crtiUc, and took his own 
Tii&sel and his prize to New England. The United Stale* went 
iiitu the hnrt'or of New Louilon on the 4th of Deceratier, and 
Uie Macedonian into Newport harbor at about tlic same time, in 
I chaq;e of Lientenant Allen. A newspaper writer, inspired by 
the erent, broke out in a soDg of many vurses similar in spirit 
to this : 

'■ Tlion quitkly tnet our natiou's cvob 
Tliu Dubloit sight iti Muturu— 
A first-rate /ru/ate a» a prize 
Bruuglit home bj brato DeoatUP." 

Both vesaela soon afterward sailed for the harbor of New 
I York, where the Macedonian was first anchored on New-year's- 
day, 1813. " She comes," said one of the city newspapers, 
I "with the complinients of the seaaon from old Neptime." A 
J splendid banquet had just been given in New York to Hull, 
I Jones, and Dccatnr, and the air of the whole Union was filled 
I with the joint and separate praises of this trio of heroes. J. 
I fi. Calvert wrote a banquet song whicb was sung on that oc- 
[• caaion. It bocamo immensely popalar, and closed with the fot- 
I. Id wing stanza : 

"Now charge all jour glafiaes witli pure eparliliiig nine. 
And tuaat our bi'Hve tare who so bravely defeud uB ; 
While-our naval comnianders so nobly combine. 
We defy all the ills haughty foes e'er can aand ua. 
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To vnlcir and skill, we will glndlv bestow. 

And uiay grateful ilie sons of Coluiubiu be 

To Dkcatiie, whom Neptune crowns Ijird of tlu Sea." 

Decatur's victory produced a. profouiid iinpresBion in the 
United States and England ; in tlie former, of exultation and 
hope, and in the latter, of ilisappifintinent and unpleasant fore- 
bodings. Public bodies and Legislatures in the United States 
gare Decatur thanks and avrords. The Corporation of New 
York gave hitn the " freedom of the city," and reqitcsted his 
portrait for the picture-gallery in the City Hall, where it still 
bangs. Congress thanked him, aud gave him a gold medaL 

Hull had geucroualy retired from the command of the C'on- 
llilutmi, fi}r the purpose of allowing soma brother officer an 
opportunity for gallant achievements in her. Captain Bain- 
bridge was appointed his successor, and placed in charge of 
her, with the £tiser, 32 guns, aud Hornet, 18. The JUmex, Cap- 
t(un Porter, was in the Delaware ; the Constitution and Hornet 
were at Boston. Bainbridge sent orders to Porter to oniise in 
the track of the English West Indiamen, and to rendezvous or 
meet at certain ports, which he named, at a specified time ; 
when, if he did not fall in with the squadron, to use his own 
discretion as to his course. Wjth this sort of roving conimis- 
siou. Porter sailed on the long aud wonderful cruise which will 
be noticed presently, 

Eainbridge sailed from Boston, with the Comlitution and 
Homtt,\».\M in October (1812), and arrived oS Bahia, or San 
Salvadoi', Brazil, at about tho middle of December. Master- 
commauder Lawrence, who had charge of the Hornet, was sent 
into the port to commnuiciite with the Araei-ican consul there, 
and discovered the English sloop-of-war Bonne Citoyenne, 18 
guns, Captain Green, Ijhig iu the harbor. Lawrence invited 
Green to go out on the open sea and fight, pi-omising that the 
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Conaliliilion should not interfere between thetn. Green wise- 
ly declined the invitation, and his veasul was llockaUcd hy the 
I/orneC. 




The Comlilulion now sailed (December 26th) on n cmise 
own the uoast of Bnwii, keeping the land aboard. TUtea 



sToar or xhs oditkd statba kitt. 

I days afterwafd, when about tlurty miles from shore, south-east- 

t erly from Bahia, Bainbridge discovered two vessels to the wiiid- 

' vaiA. The lai^cr one showed a desire to meet the Cotulita- 

tion, and was gratiRod. At noon both showed their colora and 

displayed siguals, hut the latter was mutually unintelligible. 

The stmnger was an English frigate. Bainbridge prepared for 

aetion, when tUe English colors were hauled down, leaving only 

& jaek fiying. Buth vessels ran upon the same tack, about a 

mile apart. At near two o'clock in the afternoon, the British 

frigate bore down upon the CongtitulioH, with the intention of 

■aking her, but failed in the attempt. 

Al two o'ulock, both eliipa on the same tack, the Constita- 

i tion fired a single gun aui'osa the stranger's bow, to draw out 

• her ensign again. Then began a furious combat, When it 

r Bad raged for half an hour, the wheel of the Conslitulion was 

I shot away, and her antagonist, l>eing a better sailer, had the 

I advant^e for a time. Bainbridge managed hia crippled ship 

ivith so much skill, that he obtained a position where he gave 

!)is antagonist a terrible raking fire. 

The two vessels now ran free with the wind on their quarter, 
and at about three o'clock the Englishman attempted to close 
[ hy running down on the Constilation's quarter. Her jib-boom 
f penetrated the lattcr'a mizzen I'igging, and the spar was lost, 
f together with the head of her bowsprit, by shots from the Con- 
I ' ititulion. Very soon afterward tlie latter poured a heavy raking 
L broadside into the stern of her antagonist. This was followed 
I by another, when the fore-mast of the Knglish frigate went by 
I the board, crashing through the forecastle and main deck in its 



Now the Conglitwlion shot ahead, and, after manienvring for 
I «bout an hour, the two vessels lay broadside to broadside, cti- 
1 gaged in deadly confiiet, yard-arrti to yard-arm. Very soon the 
' mizzen-mnst of the English vessel was shot nway, and only her 
[ ttain-mast (whose yard had been carried away near the slings) 



The Iiulk n{ tliQ Jat-a wrts liaTclly wortli saving under the cir- 
1^ eomatanccs. Uer three mnsls had gone overljoard ; her bowsprit 

B cnt ofE near the cap, and throngli wounds nittde by round 
Itdiot slie was leaking badly. She had lost sixty-fire men killed 
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aod one hundred and twenty wouDdud. Tlic wouoded pnsi 
era and the passengers were transferred to the C'onititutlon, and 





the Java, set on fire, was blown up. ItainbrJdge lost nine men 
" "ted ill the action, and twenty-five wounded; among the lat- 
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ter was timaelf sliglitly, Tlie prisoners were pnroled, and the 
passengers were landed at Bitliia, wlien Bainbrid|^a returned 
home, arriving at Boston on tbc Ifith of February, 1813. 

IIonorB aiinilar to those liestiined opon Unll, Joqch, nnd 
Decatur were now awarded to Bainbridgu. Oi) the night of 
Ilia arrival in Boston the victory nas announced at the thea- 
tre, and the wildest enthasiasm was manifested. The citizens 
of Boston gave Bainbridge and officers a grand banquet ; the 
Legislature of Massachusetts gave him thanka ; the Coqioration 
of New York conferred upon him the freedom of their city 
in a gold box, similar in form to the one given to General 
Brown (see page 114); so, also, did the Corporation of Albany. 
The citizens of Philadelphia gave him an elegant service of 
silver plate, and Congress voted him the thanks of the nation 
and a gold medal. They also voted $50,000 for himself and 
the ship's company as prize-money. 

This fourth brilliant naval victory in a brief space of time 
canaed great exultation throughout the land. The Comtita- 
tion from that time was called " Old Ironsiilea." Orators and 
ihymers, the Pulpit and the Fress, made the gallant exploits 
of Bainbridge the theme of many compositions in verse and 
prose. One of the moat popular songs of the day was com- 
posed in honor of the captor of the Java, and was called 
"Bainbridge's Tid re I," in which, after every verse, the singer 
gives a sentence in prose, winding up with the chorus, " Tid re 
I, Tid re I, Tid re id re I do." The following is a specimen 
of that kind of song onco so popular, and which was aung at 
pnblio gatherings more than ten years afttr the war; 

"Come, Incis, draw near, and you almll Iiear, 
111 truth as chaste us Dian, O ! 
now Baiiihvidge tnie, and liis hold crew, 

Again liavc turned, the lion, (t \ 
'T»aa off Brazil lie goi ihc pill 

ladp liini vry peifat'i, O ! 
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But hours two the /a™, new, 
Mainlulnerj tlic battle briirelj, 0! 
" But our gBllant tara, ns soon as thej were piped to quarlere, gave three 
cheerti, and buldl; swore, bj the blood of the horoca of Tripoli, that soon- 
er than strike they'd go ui the buttnm, singing, 

" Tid re I, Tid re I, Tid re id re I do." 

The conflict between the Constitution anii Java mas tiio 
closing naval engagement of the year 1812. During six 
montlis the American ernisers, public and private, had captured 
about three liundrcd prizes from the British. Thoee successes 
dispelled much of the gloom caused by the niisfoitunes of the 
land-forces. The American war-party was strengthened, and 
the friends of the navy were justified in their efforts in its 
behalf. The British public were astounded, and some of the 
newspapers exhibited strange petulance, by indulging in vul- 
gar abuse of the Americana. »en some of a better class of 
writers tried to deceive themselves and their readers by assert- 
ing that the victorious American cruisers were all 74's in dis- 

Congress, now perceiving the necessity of an increase in the 
force of the nary, authorised the President to cause the con- 
stroction of four 74-gun ships, six frigates, and six sloops-of- 
war. The cost of a frigate of 44 guns at that time was about 
t]21,000, and of a U-gim ship about $333,000, It was esti- 
mated that the expenses of one T4 in the service was a little 
less than that of two frigates of 44 guns each, and that her 
value in the service was equal to that of three frigates. It was 
this estimate that determined Congress to build the 74'b. 

After the destruction of tlie Java, Bainbridge, as we have 
observed, sailed for the United States, leaving the Hornet, Cap- 
tain James Lawrence, to litoekade the Bonne Ciloi/eHne in the 
liarbor of San Salvador or Bubia. She was a treasure-ship. 
late in Januaiy, 1B13, the British ship Monlaffu, 74 guns, 
came up from the Brazilian capital to raise this blocliade. She 
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drove the Homtt into the harbor. Tlio latter escaped on a 
ilark night, sailed tip the coast, and a month later (P'uhruary 
34th) Ml in with two armed British vessels— a man-of-war 
and a brig. The Horntt was cleared for action. Tlie brig 
bore down upon her. Both vessels contended for the weather- 
gage, and at sunset, as they passeil each other, within lialf- 
pistol shot, rnnning different wajc, they each delivered a broad- 
side. The stranger attempted to wear short around to get a 




I upon DC 

^^^■l shot 
^^^^Lnot only 
^^^^H Tiiiiiii--ina 



6ro at the Hornet. Lawrence was too quick for him,' 
and, firing the starboard guns of the Hornet, compelled the 
English vessel to right her ht^lm. Now the Hornet fell npon 
her with a perfect blaze of fire from her great guns, closed 
upon her, and, in this ndvantageous position, poured in round 
shot with sueh vigor for fifteen niiimtes that her antflgonist 
not only struck her colors, but *aised a signal of distress. Her 
iTiiiiiii--iniist fell soon afterward, and went over her aide. 
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The vanqiiislied vessel was tbe British man-of-war brig Pea- 
eoei; Oaptain W, Punlte. Ilcr commaDdcr was killed ; a greater 




part of her crow had fallen, and sbe was in a sinking condition, .< 
having already six feet of wat*r in her hold. The removal of 
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the wounded to the Homtt wrs at once begun, and efforts 
were made to keep the sinking ship ufloat; but, before the 
work of mercy could be accoinplislied, she went down, «t twi- 
light, with thirteen of her own crew and several men of tha 
Hornet. Nine of the former and three of the latter were drown- 
ed. The Hornet had only one man killed in the engAgement. 
She lost more in trying to save her enemies than in conquering 
them. 

Like the other navnl vict«)ric3 already recorded, tliia pro- 
duced the greatest esnltation in tlie United States. I^wreoce 
was feasted and toasted. The Common Cooncil of New York 
gave him tho " freedom of the city," and a piece of silver plate. 
A public dinner was also given to him »nd his officers and crew. 
In January, 1814, after Lawrence was slain, Congress author- 
ized tho President to give to his nearest mascnline relative a 
f^old medal; also a silver medal to each of the commissioned 
officers who served with liim on the Hornet. 




As usual after a victory. Art and Song gave Lawrence praise. 
A caricature was published, in which was a representation of 
an enormous hornet, crying out " Free Trade and Sailors' 
Kiigfats, you Old Rascal I" and lighting on an animal with the 
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liend and fore body of a iitill, and wings, tail, and hind legs of 
a |)mcock. Piercing tbe neek of the bull with his sting, the 
hornet caused the mongrel animal to roar, " Boo-o-o-o-boo 1 ! !" 

The CheMpeakf, 38 guns. Captain Evans, was oat on a cniise, 
while the Hornet was on her way bonio, having left Boston 
late in Febrnarv, 1813. She pasBcd the Canary and Cape 
Verde Islands, crossed the equator, cruised in the middle wa- 
ters of the Atlantic several weeks, and then went to the coast 
of South America She afterward sailed through the West In- 
dies, and up the coast of tbo United States to Boston. During 
the whole of her long cruise the Chesapeake accomplished noth- 
ing but the capture of four merchant- vessels. She eotered Bos- 
ton harbor in a gale which <;arricd away a top-mast With it 
several men, who were aloft, went ovei'board and were drowned. 
The Che»apeake had the reputation of being an " unlucky " ves- 
sel before the war, and this cruise, and its unfortunate ending, 
conHrmed that impression. 

The commander of the Chesapeake was compelled to leave 
ber on account of the loss of the sight of one of his eyes, and 
Lawrence, who had been promoted to captain, was offered the 
command of her. He accepted it with rebictance, for good 
sailors avoided her as an " unlucky " ship. At this time (May) 
British blockading ships were hovering like hawks along the 
New England coast. The Shannon, 38 guns, and Tenedogy 
38, were closely watching Boston harbor. The Hornet had 
been placed under the immediate command of Captain Biddle^ 
and subject to the orders of Captain Lawrence. At the close 
of May these two vessels were ahont to sail on a cruise to the 
north-eastward to intercept British vessels hound for the St- 
Liiwrence, and to seek the Greenland whale-fishers. At that, 
juncture the Shannon, Captain Broke, appeared alone, oS 

I, in the character of a challenger to combat. On the Irt 
June Captain Broke wrote to Lawrence, saying: 

" As the Ckempeake now appears ready for sea, I request 



HALLBNCED. 

1 will do me tbe favor to meet tbe Shannon with tier, ship 

ship, to try the fortnnea of our respective flags. To iin of- 

r of your cbarficter it requires some apology for proceed- 

f to further particulai's. Be nssured, fiir, it is not from any 

t I entertnin of your wisliing to close with my proposal, 

■i^t merely to provide an nnswer to any objection which might 

^jbe made, and very reasonably, npon the chance of onr recciv- 

ir support." Broke tbcn proceeded to explain blit 

object, mentioned his own strength, tbe disposition of other 

British vessels in the neighborhood, the designated place of 

_ combat, sskeil for mutuiil signiLls, and assured him that the 

mChempeake could not get to sea without "the risk of being 

■onshed by a British squadron " tlieti alroa<.1. 
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three hundred men and boj-s, besides thirty seamen, all of them 
thoroughly disciplined, and all had confideoco in each other. 
The Chesapeake, on the contrary, had an almost mntinous crew, 
DQ account of disputes concerning prize-money won during the 
last cruise. Several of Lawrence's officers were absent on ac- 
count of aicknesa, and he had commauded the vessel only ten 
days. There were a iar^o number of mercenaries on board 
the Chesapeake, among them a vicious Portuguese who was 
boatswain's mate. Many of tbe crew had also lately enlisted, 
and in every way, though almost equal to the Shannon in 
weight of metal, the Chesapeake was unprepared to meet her 
foe on an equal footing. Yet Lawrence accepted the challenge. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Chenapeukt went out to raeci tbe Shannon at noon on 
\ A beautiful day, the 1st of June, 1613. I^wrenue bad tried 
I to coDciliat« the uninilj men, giving tbcm cbecka for their 
I prize-money; and to stimulate their patriotism, ho unfurled 
from the fore a flag bearing tbe words — first used by Porter on 
I tbe Etitex — " Fret Trade and Sailors' Rights." 

The Shannon beinjj in sight, tbe decks of tlie Ch(»apeakf 
were immediately cleared fof notion, and both vessels, under 
I easy sail, boro away to a position about thirty miles from Bob- 
1 ton Light, between Capo Cod and Cape Ann. At four o'clock 
I the Chesapeaiv fired a gun, mitde tbe Shannon heave to, and 
I bora down upon her with much speed, for the breeze was freab- 
I ening. Very soon she lay along-Bide her antiigonist, yard-arm 
I to yard-arm, within pistol-shot distanoe of each other, A sc- 
3 combat ensued. For several minutes the cannonade on 
I iKith sides was incessant, and the Che»apeake had suffered dread- 
I fully in the loss of officers and men. Compared to that of 
^Jier foe, it was as ten to one. 

After a conleat of twelve minutos, tbe Chesapeake was se- 

B'rerely crippled io ber sails and riiighig, and she refused to 

^tibey her helm at a moment when she intended to take the 

IjWind out of the sails of the SAannon, shoot ahead, lay across 

r bow, and possibly gain a viiitory. Finally she got her miz- 

u-rigging foul of tbe Shannon's fore-chains, and, so entan- 

^d, lay exposed to the raking lire of her foe's carronades, 

i^iuob almost swept clean her upper decks. 

t iPerceiving this ontangieraent, Capl-ain Lawrence gave orders 
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to call up tlie boarders. The bugler employed for the pui-poae 
WBB BO terrified that be could not give a binat of hia instni- 
ment, and oral ordei's were issued amid the din of battle. At 
tliat moment, while Lawrence wa» giving some directions, a 
musket-ball wounded him fatally. He was immediately car- 
ried below, and his lust words were, " Tell the men to fire 

, faster, and nut to give up the itliip. Fight her till she siulis!" 
These words of the dying officer were remembered, and '^Dva'l 
give up the ihip.'" was the stirring battle-cry of the American 
Navy during the remainder of the war. 

No officer above the rank of midshipman was now on the 
quarter-deck of the C/ieimpeake, The sailing-master was killed ; 
Ludlow, the first lieutenant, wua badly wounded, and other offi- 
cers, including the boatswain, were mortally hurt. Captain 
Brokc'a experienced eye quickly perceived the weakness of 
his antagonist at that moment, and ordered his boarders for- 
ward, himself leading twenty men, who reached the quarter^ 
deck of the Chesapeake without opposition. Only n few men 
of the latter, led by Lientenant Budd, were ahle to confront 
the boarders. Budd was soon badly wounded, and his men 
were driven to the forecastle. At that moment IJeut«nant 
Ludlow, though severely wounded, hurried to the deck, where 
bo received a fatal sabrc-blow almost immediately, and was 
carried below. 

Broke now ordered sixty of bis marines to join him. While 
keeping down the men who were attempting to ascend the 
TDain hatchway of the Chesapeake, a shot from a boy among 

. them caused a murderous volley to be fired among the crowd 
below, which killed many men. The complete control of the 
Chempeabe was now given to the British by the treachery of 
the mutinous Portuguese (see page 140), who removed the 
gratings of the berth^deck and ran below, with many of bia 
discontented followers, shouting maliciously, " So much for not 

I paying men prize-money !" 
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Lieiiteiiiinl Walts, of tho Shannon, hnulcd down the colurs 
L of the Chesapeake whilu a gHllmit few were dofeuding them, 
Iwd WHS instantly slain by a j^pe-shot from his own ship. 
[ Both frit^tes presented a most dismal tpeetaclc. Their decks 
B strewn witi) the killed and wuundod. Captain Broke, 
vho had been prostrated by a sabre, was delirious. Lawrence 
was dying. Ilia lamp of life went out on the vovajie to Hali- 
fax, whither the Shannon conducted the Chesapeaie as a priee, 
on the 8th of June. Tlie victor entered the harbor amid wild 
I ihoiita of joy, while the body of Lawrence, shrouded in the 
I flng of the Chexapeake, lay on her quarter-deck. 

The wounded Ludlow was also dead. The bodies of the 

I two young heroes were carried to the city of New York, and 

1 Trinity church-yard, near tlie south-east corner of the 

front of the church, in full view from Broadway. A fine aar- 

!ophagiis of brown freestone haa been erected to the memory of 

\ Lawrence and Ludlow. Bi'okc recovered, and I'eceired special 

favors from his king and his countrymen. Ue was knighted, 

[ and was made the recipient of & magnificent service of plate. 

This victory of the Shannon produced a profound impri'S- 
1 uon in Enjrlnnd, and the moat extravagant demonstrations of 
I joy. The almost un in terra pteil snccess of the American cniis- 
B had filled the minds of the British people with despond- 
■ ency. They began lo believe the American Navy was invinci- 
Eble, and that tlie sceptre was about to depart from Britannia 
I SB the boasted "Mistress of the Seas." Now the spell seemed 
I'broken. The tables were turned. The Americana were de- 
li^wndent — the English were jubilant. 

The loss of the Chesnpeake was followed in the same month 
«, 1813) by the desolation of the A»p and the captnre of 
Argug, 16 guns. TJie Asp was a sniall vessel carrying 
E guns, and employed in the prelection of the harbors of 
P^Chesapeake Bay against British marauders. She was chased 
jfcy a flotilla of small British vessels; boarded by an over- 



The British aiitliorities, aroused to vigorous action by tlie 
I depredatioDS of tlie Ari/us, sent out several cniisers to attempt 
^« capture. On the 13tli of August (1813) the Argug cap- 
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\ tured a ship laden with wine, The liquor was stealthily used 
f by the crew, and when a Bnti»h bvig was seen bearing down 
Upon her under a cloud of canvas, they were completely do- 
nioraliKed hy intoxication. The vessel was the Pelican, 18 
guns. Captain J. F. Maples. Tliey luet at grape-shot distance, 
nnd began firiug broadsides. Tlie first shot from the Pelican 
carried away Comuiander Allen's left leg. He would not leave 
the deck ; but in a few minutes, becoming unconscious from 
loss of blood, he was carried to the cockpit. Other officers 
were badly injured; and only one lieutenant (W. Howard Al- 
len) remained unhurt. He fought tbe hrig valiantly so long 
as the Argug remained mauageable. 

Finally, when all the braces of the Ari/ug were shot away, 
her wheel-ropes and running rigging were gone, and she could 
I not be kept in position, hope for her safety almost dtsappear- 
I ed. At length, when tlie Pelican, lying under the stern of the 
Ai'ffus, poured in a terrific fire, further contest seemed useless. 
Vet an effort was made to lay tlie crippled vessel along-side her 
vigorous foe fur tlio purpose of hoarding her. It failed, and, 
after a determined combat of f^irty-fivc minutes, the colors of 
the Argus were lowered. 

Tlie consort of the Pelican had just hove in sight when the 
Art/at surrendered, and at that moment boarders entered tlie 
vanquished vessel at her bow and took possession. Ilcr wound- 
ed commander and others whn were injured were taken into 
Plymouth, and kindly treated in the Mill Prison Hospital. 
There Commander Allen died the next day. On the 21st {Au- 
gust, 1813) his remains were buried in Plymoutb ehurch-yard 
with military honors. The Argua had lost si;^ men killed, and 
seventeen wounded. 

There was partial compensation for the loss of the Argtti, in 
a naval victory for the Americans, off the coast of New Eng- 
land, the next month. The hrig Snlerpiine, 14 guns. Lieuten- 
ant W, Burrows, commander, had cruised off that coast lot a 
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I long time, under Lieutennnt Johnston BUkeley. Hod was the 
I terror of Britisti privateers. Blukdey was proinoted, itnd Bur- 
3 took his pliice. The EnUrprite contitiiiod to watch for an 
■'enemy along the cottst from Cape Ann to the Bay of Kundy. 

On the inoniinir of tl": 1st of September (1S13], the Enter- 

r prite sailed frum Portsmnuth, New Uampshire, and ctitised a 

I British privateer into Portland harbor on the morning of the 

I 3(1. The next day ahe put to bob, steering eastward, and dia- 

|. covered a British brig-of-war in Fenimatjiud Bity getting uq- 

I der way. She was the Boxer, 1 4 guns. Captain S. BIyth. She 

I displayed four British ensigns, and, crowding eanvns, bore down 

I gallantly on the Enterprise. Burrows cleared liis sliip for ac- 

I tion, and, at a proper distance from land, to secure ample aca- 

fooin for battle, approached the Boxer. 

Between three and four o'clock in the afternoon the hrigs 

|«1oBed within half-pislol shot, and opened fire siuiultancously. 

1 light wind scarcely ruffled the sea, and the eannonading was 

y destrnctive. In the course of ten minutes the Enttrprm 

ered ahead of the Boxer, and across her bows, and then do- 

rlivered ber fire with such precision and destructive energy, that 

shout came through a trumpet from the English brig that 

e had surrendered. Her colui's could not be struck, for they 

,d been nailed to the mast. Her commander had been near- 

■ly cut in two by an 18-p(iiind ball. Almost at the same time 

■£orrows was mortally wounded, but he lived eight hours. He 

{lefueed to be canned below until he received the sword of 

Blyth. They were both young men of gi'cat prujnise, less than 

Airty years of ags, 

I fiaiTows was woimded at the beginning of the battle, and the 
%(«rpnw was managed in the combat by Lieut. E. R. McCall, 
) took both vessels into Portland harboi' on the morning 
On the following day the remains of both com- 
t, with those of Midahipman Waters, who was killed, 
nveyedto the same cemetery, and laid side by side. Over 
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tbeir respective gnives are commemorative monuments. T!ie 
one to llie memory of Borrows was erected by Silas M, Biir- 
*B, of New York city ; and llie one over tlie grave of Dlyth 
vas renred by the surviving officers under iiis commaud. Cun- 
gress presented to the nearest masculine relative of Biirri)wa it 
gold medfil with suitable etnbicnis and inacriptioDs. A gold 
medal was also presented to McCall, the sceond in command 
of the EnU-i-i,n:<f. 







Superior excellence in gunnery was accorded to tiic Ami 
cans in the conflict between the Enterprise and the Boxer. 
London newspaper, commenting upon the battle, said : 

" The fuct seems to be but too clearly estitbiisbed, that the 
Americans have same superior motle of firing, and we cannot 
be too anxiously employed in discovering to whiit circumstance 
that superiority is owing." 
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The loss of the Boxer piwliiced much mortification in Brit- 
fa miods. No doubt CAjiUiiii Hljtli fi,-lt sure of victory, evinced 




»y tlie perilous and foolish, though silent, boast in advance, t 
mioded in the fact of the nailing of his colors to the mast 
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The Enterprise innde only one more cruise during tlie war. 
Under tlie cummund of Lieu tenaDt-coiniiiHnder Renshaw, she 
sailed southward as fnr as tlie West Indies in compiiny with 
the fast-sailing brig Ratlleima&e. Oft the coast of Florida she 
captiireU a British privateer, and both vessels were chased by 
Hu English 74-gan ship. The Rattlesnnke was soon oat of 
sight ; but the Enterprise, a slower sailer, casting her guns over- 
board to increase her speed, was closely pressed in a chase fur 
seventy hours, when the " lueky " little brig, struck hy a favor- 
able, shifting wind, escaped into CLarleston harbor, where she 
was employed until the end of the war as a guard-ahip. 

I have told you the story, iu rapid succession, of the exploits 
of several American cruisers during the earlier portion of the 
war with Great Briliiin in 18ia-'I5. I will now relate the 
chief incidents of one of the most remarkable cruises recorded 
in naval history. The hero of the story was 'Captain David 
Porter, then ouly thirty-tbree years of age. 

We have observed on page 136 that when Commodore Bain- 
bridge sailed from Boston, the Essex was lying in the Delaware 
River. Sbe left that stream on the 28th of October, 1813. 
with a crew of three hundred and eighteen men, including all 
the officers. There were three commissioned and two acting 
lieutenniits and twelve midshipmen on board. Among the lat- 
ter was the late Admiral FaiTHgut, then between eleven and 
twelve years of age. The Engex was tiius strongly officeied 
and maniied in antieipation of a long cruise. At her mast- 
head floated a flag bearing the inscription, in large letters, 
"Fbbb Tbadk and SAtLOfta' RioHTa." 

The Egsex had been onlered to seek the Coiistiiutiim and 
Hornet, under Buinbridge, at specified ports ; hut failing to do 
60, Porter was allowed to act m accordance with his own judg- 
ment. He did not find them. On his way southward, gust 
after he had crossed the eqnator, be fell in with and captured 
(December 11th, 1812) the British brig Nocton, 10 guna-^ 
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I government pncbet — with passengers and $55,000 in specie. 
The human freight and specie were transferred to the Ekkx, 
. and the pri^c was despatched to the United States in charge 
, of Lientcnant Finch. She waa recaptured by an English frig- 
ate between the Bermudna nnd the capes of Virginia. 




Two days after tlio eapture of the Nufton, the Euex came 

9 sight of Fernando de Noronhs, a penal island whereon no 

'aa allowed to dwell. Disguising his ship a» a mer- 

fteliantman, and hoisting English coIoi-h, he entered the harbor 

E that island, procured water And refreshments, and raceived 

governor a communicntion from Bainbridgc, the most 

ret portion of it written iii invisible "sympathetic ink," 

phicll was made plain by heat, By it he was directed by the 



commodore (then ofi San Salvador or Bahia) to cmise off Cupc 
Frio, above Rio do Janeiro, Brazil. Porter obeyed, and fur 
e time he cruised up wid down the Brazilian coast between 
Cape Frio and St. Catherine. 

Porter missed Bainbridge. The South American govern- 
menta were then under English influence, while bis own ivas 
very little known or respected there. He had no friendly 
porta for shelter, or into which to send prizes if he sbonld 
catch tbem. He was compelled, as he said, to choose between 
capture, blockade, and starvation, if he remained in those 
31-B. As be could not find the comoiodore, he resolved, 
with the discretion given him, to sail into the Pacific Ocean. 
He left St. Catherine on the 2flth of January, 1813, awept 
through llie perilous seas around Cape Horn, and on the 6th 
of March the anchor of the Emiex was first cast, after leaving 

} Brazilian coast, at the islauil of Mouba, oft tbc shores of 
Araucania. Before the adventurous navigators aroae, in sol- 

in grandeur, in the clear, blue firmament, the solitary mount- 

I peak of Mouba, a thousand feet above the sea, while far 
in the north-east were seen tbe glittering summits of the snow- 
clad Andes, hundreds of miles distant. 

Porter was now in the calmer waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
An exciting hunt on the island, by his crew, furnished an am- 
ple snpply of food to the people of the Eaex, for it was once 
inhabited by Spaniards, and now abounded with fat wild swine. 
Along its shores were large numbers of seals, and immense 
flocks of birds were everywhere seen. But his naval stores 
were much exhausted, and he cruised northward in senroh of a 
prize that might replenish them. 

Enveloped for several diiye in thick fog, on tbe 14tb of 
March the Simex, sweeping around a point, came suddenly in 
? of Valparaiso, tbe chief seaport town of Chili. Several 
Spanish vessels were just depai'ting, and Porter, not wishing to 
liave theu) carry the news to Europe that an American frigate 
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the Pacific, bore off to the northwiti'd. Returning the 
icxt dny, he learned the twu importHnt fiicta thut Cliili, which 
UhI just become in dependent of Spiiiii, was fi'icodlv to the 
Uoitcd States, and tliut the Viceroy of Peru had sent out crni»- 
'^n against American shipping in tliat region. 

Porter's appearance with a strong frigate was very oppor- 
tune, for AmericHii ooiiiineree there was at the mercy of Kng- 
lish privateers among whalers and the Peruvian corsairs. Por- 
ter was cordially reueired by the Chilian authorities. Mr. Poin- 
sett, the American consul-genernl, hastened from Santiago to 
Talparaiao to join in the festivities arranged for giving Porter 
i^ formal reception. Dinners, Imlls, and excursions on land and 
{water succeeded ; and the officers never forgot those hours of 
tnjoymeiit among the Chilian beauties, by whom tliey were 
much petted. 

The £Isiiex, after being well victualled, put to sea, and, sailing 

np the coast, captured the Peruvian corsair Nereyda, with a 

number of American captives on board, taken from whaling- 

■liipB, Porter took her prisoners from her, and, after casting 

r cenDons, ammunition, and small arms into the sea, sent her 

Callao, the chief seaport of Peru, with a letter to the viceroy, 

lemanding the punishment of her commander for her piratical 

iractices. Near the harbor of Coquimbo he recaptured the 

nerican whaler Sarelaff, and making her the consort of the 

aex, sailed for the Galapagos Islands, which was the resort 

English whaiing-vessels. He ascertained that about twenty 

them were there — fine ships — mostly armed, and their com- 

IttDders bearing the commissions of privateers. 

Porter prepared for a fierce struggle with these armed Eng^ 

lish whatei's. His two ships were put in pei-fect order, and 

■even boats were arranged as a tiolUla, and placed in charge of 

Xieutenant Downes. At one ot the islands Don-nes funnd a 

« nailed to a pnst, and marked " Balkaway' a Posl-Ofice." 

oontents were taken to the Eiiaex, and lists of English whal- 
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era which bad touched there within a few months, found among 
tbem, gave positive evidence that it was tlie resort of snch ves- 
nels. Then Porter cruiaed eagerly among the isltinds, but for 
almost n foilnight not a vessel was seen. 

On tlie morning of April 38th (1813), the welcome cry of 
" Sail ho I" came down from the lookout of the Eimx. She 
immediately gave chase to the vessel seen, and the stranger 
soon became a prize to the frignte. Sbe was the English wbale- 
sbip Montezuma, with fourteen hnndred barrels of oil on board. 
Placing a prize-crew in her, Porter pursued two other veesela 
which hove in sight. Then a dead calm came on, and Downed 
and his flotilla pursued the larger vessel. She continually truin- 
ed her guns upon tlie flotilla, but in tlic afternoon suiTendered 
without firing a shot. She was the English whale-ship Omr- 
giana. Her companion (the "whale-sbip Polici/) was captured 
in the same manner. These prizes furnished Porter with many 
needed supplies — among other tilings three huge Galapagos 
turtles — a very welcome and healthful luxury. 

The Oeorffiana, which had been built for the aen*ice of the 
East India Company, was pierced for eighteen guns, and had 
sis mounted. The Polic)/ was pierced for the same number, 
and had ten mounted. The Gmrgtana was made a consort for 
the Eggex, with sixteen light guns, and placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Downes. She sailed away on an inde- 
pendent cruise, while the E»eex and- her other prizes kept to- 
gether. After many days they chased and captured (May 
28th} the English whale-ship Atlantic, can-jing eight 18-pound- 
er carronades, and twenty-three men. During this chase an- 
other vessel — the Greenmeh — was captured. Both she and the 
Atlantic carried letters of marque, or privateers' commissions. 

With his five prizes, Porter entered the bay of Guayaquil, and 
anchored off Tumbez on June 19th. There he was joined by 
the ff«w^K(Bff, which brought two prizes. Downes had capt- 
u/Bd a third, which be had filled with hia superahnndant pi'is- 
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oners, and sent to the island of St. Helena, a dreary island in 
the Atlantic Ocean belonging to Great Britain, where she im- 
prisoned the fallen Emperor Napoleon L, and where he died. 

Porter now found himself, at the end of eight months, after 
leaving the Delaware, in command of a squadron of nine armed 
vessels. The Atlantic being superior to the Georgiana, Downes 
was transferred to her with his crew. She was named Essex, 
Jr,y and was manned by sixty picked men. The Qeorgiana 
was armed with twenty guns, and converted into a store-ship 
under the command of ^^ Parson ^' Adams, chaplain of the 
Essex. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PoHTEB sailed with liis sqiisdron from Tumbez on the 301b 
of June ; and early in July he sent the £!sstx, Jr., to Valparaiso, 
with five of the captured vessels in convoy, while the Esuex, 
accompanied by the Oeorffiatta and Greenwich, steered toward 
the Galapagos. The late Aduiiral Farragut, as we have ob- 
served, was with Porter — a child-midshipman — and was charged 
with a gi'eat trust at this time for one of his age. He says in 
bis joarnal : 

" I was sent as prize-master to the Barclay. This was an 
important event in my life, and when it was decided that I was 
to take the ship to Valparaiso, I felt no little pride at finding 
myself in command at twelve years of ago." 

Very soon after the E»sex und her two companions sailed 
from Tumbez, they captured three English vessels, one of them 
(the Seringnpatam) a staunch English crui.4er, which had been 
bnilt for the India Sultan, Tippoo Saib. She mounted U gana, 
and was a formidable foe of American commerce in the Pa- 
cific. Slie was captured by the Greenwich, after an exchange 
of a few broadsides. The giiDs were taken out of another of 
the captives and placed in the Serinijapatam, giving her an 
armament of 22 heavy cannoiiB, and making her a formidable 



Porter now found himself brtrdened with prisoners. He ad- 
mitted many to parole, placed them on one of the smaller capt- 
ured vessels, and sent them to Rio de Janeiro, on a pledge of 
honor. The Geori/iana, with one hundred thousand dollars' 
, vortii of spermaceti oil, was sent to the United States, with 
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who was subjected 
without a privat«er'a commis- 



iie caplftin of the Seriai/apabtfn 
J the penaltj fur piracy, being v 
r sion. 

le E»»ex, with three other vessels, now sailed for Albe- 
it Island, the lurgest of the Gitlapagos gronp, and remaio- 
' ed in that neighborbood several weeks. Searcliing for a foe, 
Porter fell in with and captured (September Ifith) an English 
whaler with 12 giin3,ha?ing aa aaiple supply of provisions and 
) water, which the Essex needed. Porter was soon afterward 
I joined by Downes, who had learned at Vaiparaiso two impor- 
I tant facts — namely, tliat the Biitish frigate Phoebe, with one or 
two consorta, had been ordered to the Pacific to attempt the 
i capture of tho E»itx, and that tbe Chilian authorities were be- 
lore friendly to the English than to the Amcricaus, 
This information determined Porter to go to the Marquesas 
\ Islands, refit his vessels, and return to the United States. He 
I had captured nearly every English whale-ship known to be off 
. the coasts of Peru and Chili, and had taken from the enemy 
I property valued at $2,500,000, and 360 seamen. He had rc- 
I lieved American whalers from dnnger, and inspired the authori- 
ties of Pern and Chili with respect for the power of the United 
[ States. 

Captain Porter, with the Essex and five other armed vessels, 

t the Galapagos on the 2d of Oi^tober, and on the 23d the 

ronp of the Marquesas appeared on the western hori/on. Siiil- 

g among the islands a few days, and exciting the curiosity of 

e natives, who thronged the shores, the squadron anchored in 

a fine bay bt Nooaheeva Island. The Essex was the first ves- 

1^1 that carried the pennant of an American man-of-war around 

Elape Horn, and the first to boar it into these far-off seas. She 

w ten thousand miles from home, without a consort, wilh- 

a friendly port to repair to, jind short of stores. 

'hen the Essex iiad cast anchor, a eanoe shot out from the 

e and cauie alongside the frigate. It bore three white men. 
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vessel shunld go to China anJ return. Tliey infomiud Porter 
tliat there was war between tribes in diSurc-nt thIIi'^s on the 
isl&nd, and tlint if he wished to get supplies he inngt help the 
tribe nearest his anchoi'sge against their enemies. 

The tattooed Euglialiuiaii became Porter's intcrpicter. The 
captHin waa welcomed on the l>eacli by a throng of men, women, 
and children. He was followed by his matiiies, with beatitig 
drums and the erack of musketry. These noises brought the 
enemies of the people ho wa» among to the crest of a moun- 
tain near by, where they bmnilixhed their clubs and spears in a 
threatening tuanner. Poiti-r sent the liostiles woi'd that he had 
power to take possession of tlie whole island ; that they must 
not Rgaio eater the valley of his friends as their cnotnics, and 
that they might bring hiro aiippliea, with an assurance of pro- 
tection while they were tniffieking. 

The hostile tribe defied him. Porter . 

»nnoD, which the natives dragged to the 

I^n. At the same time, Lieutenant Dowi 

and muskets, pressed forward, and di'ove four thousand of thi 

barbarians from their RlronghoM, Tbey were completely sub- 

' dued, and within a weeic ample supplies came from them and 

' almost every tribe on t!ie island, with tokens of friendship. 

One tribe alone — the Typees — remained hostile. Tliese Porter 

effectually suhilued after another sharp and short campaign. 

' There was no fnilher trouble while he remained. 

While Porter was at Nooahoeva liis men were allowed to 
I go freely on shore. They formed tender attachments there, 
o young women were really beantiful. When, on the eve of 
I depnrturt, Porter forbade his men Icaring the ships, they were 
greatly discontented ; and the girls lined the shore from mom- 
I ing nntil night, importuning the captain to take the Inboo oS 
I the men. They gnyly exhibited their grief by dipping their 
f fingers in the sea and letting the water trickle fronj their eyes 
I nice tears. Some threatened to beat their bmins ont 
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Bpear of grass; and tliey declared tlicy won1d punish thcm- 
B«lves di'eadfully if the captuin did uot let tbeir sweetbt^ai-tij 
come to them. One of Porter's crew (ati Englishman) became 
BO mutinons that the commander sent the man ashore and left 
him behind. 

Porter was now thoronghly prepared for a long voyage and 
for defence. Having driven tlie mutineer ashore, the captstn 
addressed his crew, pntising them generally for tbeir faithfol- 
ness, but gave the discontented ones to understand tbat while 
he commanded the ahip no conspiracy conid succeed, tor he 
would blow up the magazine before the vessel should bo seized. 
He then ordered the music to play " The Girl I left behind 
Me," had the anchor of the E*»ejc hauled up to her bows in a 
trice, and sailed away, with the Ensex, Jr. He took with him 
Ml'. Matiry and his companion, and on tbe third of February, 
lfll4, he entered the harbor of Valparaiso, accompanied by the 
A'kwj, Jr. The latter cruised otf the port as a scout to give 
warning of any approaching foe. 

Very soon two English men-of-war were reported in the off- 
ng. They were the frigate Pho>be, 36 guns, Captain Uillyar, 
»ith 320 men and boys; and the Cherub, 20 guns, Captain 
. Tucker, with a crew of 180. She really mounted 32 guns. 
The Essex could muster only 325 souls, and the Essex, Jr., only 
60. Tho weight of men and metal was heavily in favor of the 
British vessels. The latter sailed into the harbor prepared for 
action, and seeming ready to violate the bospitalilies of a neu- 
tral port;. 

The /"Aa^fie, with her men at i]narters, ran along-side the Es- 
sex in a threatening manner. * 

"I hope you'll not come too near," said Poi-ter, "for few 
some accident might take place which would be dis^;reoable 
to you." 

Porter's men were all at quarters, and ready to board the 
Phxbe at the moment of comnaand. Captain Hillyar declared 
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tiiat if lie should fall aboard the Sswx, it wunld be entirely 
accideatal. 

" Well," said Porter, " yon have no business where yoQ are. 
If you touch a rope-yam of tliis ship, I slmll board iiiBtwitly," 
He tlien hailed the Hmsx, Jr., aud told Lieutenant Downea to 
be prepared to repel tlie enemy. With the help of that ves- 
sel he could have sunk the Phasbe in fifteen minutes. The lat- 
ter continued In her hostile attitude, and the men of the Essex 
wei-o ordered to spring upon tte enemy's ship, with cutlasses in 
hand, should she tench the Essex. Perceiving his danger, Cap- 
tain Hillyar threw up his anus iu consternation, and shouted 
that the hostile position of his vessel had retiily been effected 
by accident. Porter generously accepted the poor and evi- 
dently insincere apology, and the frightened Englishman was 
allowed to pass on unhurt. We shall observe presently how 
this courtesy was rci]iiited. 

The English vessels put to sea and cruised off the harbor of 
Valparaiso, waiting for the arrival of other ISritish cruisers. 
Porter, after trying in vain for several weeks to indnce Uillyar 
to fight, attempted to run tln3 blockade. The Essex viaa in- 
jured in a sijiiail, and rau to the shelter of a bay outside the 

I harbor. Unmindful of the courtesy shown him by Porter 

i when he wa.*! helplcsB, Hillyar now proceeded with both his ves- 
sels to attack the Ei»ex (March 28th, 1814), wjiilo the Essex, Jr., 
was unable to help lier consort; yet so effective was the re- 
sponse of the crippled fiigate, that, after a furious conflict for 

' half an hour, both of the English vessels were compelled to 

I withdraw to make repairs. 

The Phcehe and Cheruli soran renewed the combat in a posi- 

I tion to be nnharraed by Porter's can'onades. The latter saw 
that his only safety was in tiglitlng at close quarters, and he < 
moved slowly toward his antagonist The Essex was now so 
cnppled that the only available piece of canvas was her flying- 

k jib. This had been hoisted nnd her cable cut, and when she 
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was within carrdnade range of licr foe she opened a terrific lire, 
Tlie P/imbt clmnged her positiua to long range, and swept the 
Eisex with a raking fire that strewed her decks with the dead 
and dying. Her cockpit and wardroom were tilled with the 
wounded; a portion of lier hull was in flames; and many of 
her guns were disabled, and the gunners slain. Yet she drove 
off the Cherub again, and for two hours kept up a tremendous 
conflict with her principal antagonist. 

Perceiving no chance to board the Phmbe, and the carnage 
on his vessel heing most dreadful. Porter determined to nin 
her ashore, land his people, and bnrn her. At that moment 
the wind changed, and he could not carry out his design. Lieu- 
tenant Downes, of the Esgfx, Jr., came to him in an open boat 
for orders. 

"Defend your vessel or bnrn her," was the only order given, 

Meanwhile the Phmbe'i shot bulled the Ensex at almost every 
discharge. Porter let go an anchor, which brought the head 
of the frigate around, wheii he gave the Phithe a full and ef. 
fective broadside, which so crippled her that she became un- 
manageable, and floated away with the tide. 

Porter still had hopes of final victory, when the hawser of 
the Essex parted. Siic was on lire, and was almost a total 
wreck. lie called for his officers for a consultation. Only one 
man came ! All the others were slain or wounded. He told 
bis men that they must either take the risk of drowning by 
jumping overboard, or of surely being blown np when the 
flames should I'each tlie magazine. Tliey chose the former al- 
ternative as the only chance to save their lives. Many of them 
got ashore in safety, but many others were drowned. 

Porter now hauled down hia flag and surrendered. The 
flames were soon afterward subdued, and the hull of the Esux 
was saved. Of her two hnndccd and twenty -five men who 
went into the contest only seventy-five effective ones remained, 
and were made prisoners. 




A. COrBAGBOCa TODNQ 

Yon have oLsorved tljat tlie Inte Admiral Farrsgiit waa willi 
Porter on tbis cniise in tlie Pacific Oiieaii. Ho was active in 
the battle at Valjiaruiso, although he vas then less than thir- 
teen years of age. After tlii? surrender he had a fist contoet 
with one of the sailors of the I'habe, in which he was victori- 
ous. It was in ihia wis*-: 

On the Essex waa a favorite pig which they liad named 
"Murphy." A sailor of the Phasbe brought this porker from 
the Eii»ex, and, as he came aboard, he shouted, 

"A priitel a prize 1 llo, boys, a fine grunter, by Jove!" 
Farragat claimed the animal as his own. 
" No 1" said the English sailor, " you are a [irisonor, and so 
8 your pig." 

"We always respect private propeity," said the boy, aud 
seized the pig with a determination not to let go unless com- 
pelled by superior force. 

"This," says Fam^at (who tells the story in his journal), 
'was fun for the oldsters," who iramedintely cried ont, 
"Go il, my little Yankee; if you can thrash 'Shorty,' you 
I shall have the pig." 

" Agreed 1" said the brave bi>y. 
A ring was formed, and at it they went. 
"I soon found," says Farragut, "that my antagonist's pu- 
[ gilistic education did not cqwal mine. Jn fact, he was no 
T match for me, and was compelled to give up the pig. So I 
I look Master Murphy under my arm, feeling that 1 had in some 
i degr(« wiped out tlie disgrace [>f our defeat." 

The wonderful crnise of the Eniiex was now ended. Hi'r 
Isonsort, the Eskx, Jr., was made a cartcl-ahip, and in her Por- 
|-ier'knd his surviving companions sailed for the United Slates. 
They were detained off tlie coast of Long Island by a British 
Bjnait-of-war. Porter, regarding this as a violation of the agroe- 
ftinent with Ilillj'ar, escaped in a whale-boat, and made his way 
o New York, where he gave the first intelligence of the result 



of his long and ovcDtful cruise. Tlie balls of Congress and of 
State Legislaturca rang witli bis praises; and the people and 
the newspapers bailed biin as tbe "Hero of tbe Pacific." 
Philip Frciiau, called "Tbe Burd of the Revolution," wrote a 
dull ode on *' The Capture of the &w^." 




Ciiptnin Porter wrote to tlie Seeretai'v if ibe Navy: "We 
have been iinfoi-tiinate, but not di^raeed. Tbe defence of the 
E»»ex has not been len-t hunorable to her officers and crew than 
the capture of an equal force; and I now consider my sitna- 
laon less unpleasant than that of Commodore Uillyar, who, in 
violation of everj- principle of honor and generosity, and re- 
gardless of the rights of nations, attacked tbe E»sex in her 
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erippli'd slate witliin pistot-sliot of a neutral shore, wlien fi>r 

is. weeks 1 liad daily oflered liini fair aod hoooralile combal.'" 

While Commodore P(Hl«r was performing bold exploits on 

I the calm Pacific seas in the summer of 1813, Commodore Rod- 

I gers WHS out on a long cruise on the sturmy Atlantic, on his 

I favorite frigate, the Pmideitl, 44 guns, lie went to eea from 

I BostoD on the 3l)th of April, 1813, in company with the Con- 

I grets, 38 gans, and returned to Newport, Rhode Ishind, after 

I cniise of one hundred and forty-eight dsya. lie had cajit- 

I uied elevL'n Eni^iisb miTuhaQt-vesst^lfl ; also, the British armed 

I Bchoonor HighJIiier, under peculiar e i re ii instances. 

Sailing noith-casterly until the 8th of May, the Preaiitrnl 
I «nd Congnaa parted company, the former cruisinjj; more soutli- 
I «rly in quest of British ships cngaq:ed In trttde with the West 
I Indies. Fmding none, Rodgers ii^^ain turned the prow of his 
I vessel northward,, hopiui; to intercept vessels trading between 
I tiie West Indies and IIiilifnK, 8t John and Quebec. He was 
[equally unsuccessful in that region. After beating about in 
''■almost pei'petual fogs, the PrMidmt was oR tlie Awires on the 
Ist of June. 

Rodgers now determined to try his fortnrie in the North 
Sea; but he did not meet with a single vessid until he reaehed 
the Shetland Inlands, where he found only Dimish ships trading 
to England undi-r British licenses. Ilis supplies now began 
to fail, and be put into Nfirth Bergen, in Norway, for replen- 
ishment ; bnt a scarcity of food prevailed there, and he was 
able to obtain only water Then he sought, in the high lati- 
tudes, Engbtli meithnnl vessels that were to Niil from Arch- 
angel at the middle of July. Instead of these, the Pre»idtnl 



' CoranHidore Tortcr liW Bt CoiiKtaniinopIe (wlwre he *ns llio United 
St4t«s ivsideat Mmi9li-r), on Mai'th 3d, 1843. Ilia rLiimina were Imiught 
to Amerii>A, mid ilipy I'etit tinrler > iiMt mwble monument in WuodlkVD 
Cetnttcry, tioar PliiliidpiphiB. 
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fell in witli two Britisli aliips-of-war. Being unable to contend 
witli tliom, sbu fled, closely pursued by Iier foes for more thfln 
eighty hours, and finally escaped. 

Just before he met tliese vessels Rodgers liad captured two 
mercli ant-ship!', and from thcin had replenished his stores. Ho 
now turned westward to intercept merchantmen going out of 
and into the Irish Channel. Before the Ist of August he capt- 
ured three vessels, when, inform ed that the British had a strong 
force in that vicinity, he made a. complete circuit of Ireland and 
steered for the Banks of Newfouiiillaud, near which he made 

Rodgers finally sailed for the coast of the United States, and 
toward evening. September 33d, he feU in with the British 
. sloop-of-war Highjlyer, a tender to Admiral Warren's flag-ship 
St. Domingo. She was a fast sailer, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Uutcbinson, Before bis departure on his cruise, Rodgers 
hnd been put in possession of some of the British signals. He 
now caused them to be made on his own ship, and when lie 
saw the Highjlyer he hoisted an English ensign. She ran up 
the same, and displayed a signal from her mastrhcad. Rodgers 
wax delighted to find that he possessed its complement, and the 
key to the Englishman's secrets. By stratagem Rodgers now 
decoyed the Highfiyer along-side the Fresideni, and captured 
her without fii-ing a gun. 

Rodgers had signalled that his vessel was the Sea Horse, the 
largest of its class known to be then on the American const 
The Highjlyer bore down and hove to under the stern of the 
PreHdenl. One of Bodgers's lieutenants, dressed in British 
uniform, went on hoard the Highjlyer, hearing an order for 
Hutchinson to send him his signal-hooka to be altered, as " some 
of the Yankees," he said, " haii obUined possession of them." 
The unsuspicious lieutenant obeyed, and so Rodgers was put in 
possession of the hey to the whole correspondenne of the Brit- 
ish Navy. 
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Iliitcliinson soon followed liis signal-books. Evervtliing on 
lie pretended Sea Horse — its appointments and tlic scarlet-clBd 
[ inarioes whom he mistook for British soldiers — pleased him. 
t He placed in Rodgers's iiaiida a bundle of despatches for Ad- 
miral Warren, and lie informed his siipposed friend of the Sea 
[ HoTK that the main object of the admiral was the capture and 
destrnction of the Prtmdfnl, whii^h had spread great alarm over 
Iritish waters. 
"What kind of n man is Rodjrers ?" the«commodore in- 
[ quired, 

" I have never seen him," replied Hutchinson ; " but I have 
I been told that he is an odd fish, and hard to cateh." 

" Would yon like to meet him !" inqnired the commodore. 
" Indeed I would, with a vessel of equal size," answered the 
I lieutenant, aMuiiiing a posture that denoted great seif-esteem. 

"SirT' said the commodore, in a tone that startled the 
I <ronng officer, "do you know what vessel yon are on board 
fof?" 

" Why, yes, sir, on board his Majesty's ship Sea Horse." 
"Then, sir," said the commodore, "you labor under a mis- 
Et«ke. You are on board the United States frigate President, 
[and I am Commodore Rodgers, at your service." 

At that moment the band struck np " Yankee Doodle " on the 

\Pre^ent's (jnarter-deck, 'the American ensign was displayed 

(over it, and the uniforms of the marines were suddenly changed 

rom scarlet to blue. 

Lieutenant Hntchinson was astounded. He expected harsh 

eatment, for he was one of Cockburn's sHbaltenis who, a few 

^nnths before, had plundered llavre-de-Graee, the home of 

jdgers (see page 97), and he wore at Ida side a sword which 

a hod stolen from the commodore's house on that occasion ! 

Be. had been warned, when receiving his instmctions as the 

tominaDder of the Highfljier, to take care and not be OLitwitted 

f the Ynnkeos, and especially careful not to fall into the hands 
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of Conuuodarc Rodgera; "for if Ae comes across yoii," said liis 
mperior officer, "lie will Loist you upon his jib-boom and carry 
you into Boston." 

Rodgors treated the sinner witii all the courtesy due to his 
rank and a prisoner of war, and ho was soon paroled, Rodgers 
s&ilud into Notvport harbor three days after the capture of the 
Highflyer, accompanied by his prize, her comninnder, and fifty- 
five other prisonci's. lie had kept eleven vessels searching for 
him, captnred <^even merchant- vessels, and two bundn.'d and 
Bcvcnty-onc prisoners, during his cruise. 



Commodore Rodgers sailed on another cruise early in De- 
cember. W'lien fiiirly out on tLe ocean, the Prenident CHptnrod 
the Cornel, a small British cruiser, and, sailing southward, made 
a prize of a British merchantuinn near Bavhadoos, January 61I1, 
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1814. On the 7th Rodgers captured a second vessel, and on 
the 9th a thh'd. Then he ran down and cruised, unsuccessfully, 
in the Caribbean Sea. After sinking a British merchantman, 
he sailed for the coast of Florida, and then northward, chasing 
and being chased, and finally dashed through a vigilant British 
blockading squadron off Sandy Hook, and entered the harbor 
of New York on the evening of the 18th. 

Rodgers was greeted with applause and honors. A banquet 
was given in compliment to him at Tammany^llall, on the 7th 
of March, at which he gave the notable toast, which was re- 
peated everywhere: ^^Peace — if it can be obtained without the 
sacrifice of national honor or the abandonment of maritime 
rights; otherwise, war until peace shall be secured without 
the sacrifice of cither." 

The name of Rodijers became associated with the other na- 
val heroes of the war in songs and toasts. In one of the former 
occur the words : 

" Our Rodgers, on the Premleutj 

Will burn, sink, and destroy ; 
The Congress, on the Brazil coast, 

Your commerce will annoy ; 
The EsHcx, on the South Sea, 

Will put out all your lights; 
The flag she wears at mast-head 

Is '^Free Tnule and Sidlon RiffhtsJ*'' 

Here we will close the story of the exploits of the little 
American Navy on the ocean in the year 1813. During the 
summer of that year the Americans had only three frigates 
afloat on the sea — the President, 44 guns; the Congress, 38 ; and 
the Essex, 32. The Constitution, 44, was undergoing repairs; 
the Constellation, 38, was blockaded at Norfolk; while the Mac- 
edonian, 38, and United States, 44, were blockaded in the har- 
bor of New London ; the Adams, 28 guns, was undergoing 
repaii*s; the John Adams, 28, was laid up as uudt fc\^ iW 'Ss^x- 
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vice, and the New York, 36, and Boston, 28, were virtually con- 
demned. All the brigs had been captured excepting the £n- 
terprise, and yet the Americans, with indomitable courage, de- 
termined to continue the war on the water with vigor. 

Encouragement came from the Great Lakes. Let ns now 
turn to them and see what had been going on there during 
1812 and 1813. 



NAVAL VESSELS ON LAKE OXTABIO. 



cnAPTER sm. 

At the beginning of tlie war of iai2-'15, ortLe Second War 
fw Indepfndmee' the United States had made very littiu prep- 
nration for it on the extensive northern frontier of the Repub- 
lic Onlj a single war-brig — the Oneida, Lieutenant Meianc- 
thon Woolsey — constitnted tlae naval force on Lakes Ontario 
and Eric, the great inland sens, atretcliing along that frontier 
more than five hundred milea Slic was built at Oswego, on 
I^e Ontario, and launched in 1S09, for the purpose of eup- 
pressing illicit trade between the Uuitcd States and Canada. 
She was the Bole American war-vessel on the lakes when hos- 
tililies began in the siunmcr of 1812. 

A month before the declaration of war, the Oneida hod capt- 
nred a Canadian schooner, charged with violating the neutrali- 
ty laws, When the news of that declaration reached Ogdens- 
burg, on the St. Lawrence, several Ameriean schooners lying 
there endeavored to escape up the river, bnt were intercepted 
at the foot of the Thousand Islands by a zealous Canadian 
parUaan, in boats with armed volunteers, and two of them were 
captured. This was tiie first act of hostility on the lakes in 
the Second War for Independence. 

A squadron of British vessels had been quickly prepared at 
Kingston, at the foot of Lake Ontario, and, late in July. Wool- 

' When a compstriot remarked to Dr. Franklin tliat " the War of Indo- 
aidence" was auccessftillj' cloflpd, "Sny, rather," replieii llie sage, "the 

I Wai'otthBSrtwWion.-lhuWar/or/m/TKwiWicBiayet tobefoiight." It 
s foiigbt, and the Tictorj was vrun by tlic Americans, in ttie ivar of 

I 181S-'1G. 



toy saw, from tlic mast-hoad of llie Oneida, five armed vessels 

tpproucliin.,' Sai'k.'tl's l]nv\,in. These were the Royal Omrff, 

WH* i.'iin''-"!" ■■ ' ■■ ' '- '■'"' ^^l"'" ""' OiiMii was a-bniiUiii-- ; 




:e Jieffent, 25i ; £m I of Moira 21) ; 
13, iindei' Commodore Eaile a ( anadi 
boat retnrnius from St Vincent, and, t>) 
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r comniainler nt the harbor that all they 



: Oneida, 16 guns, and the 



r bhu had 



captured. At tlie sniiie time they uarned the inhabitants that, 

if the squadron rftoeldbe fir«l upon, the town would be burnt. 

lolscy tried to escape, with the Oiietda, to the broad na- 

s of the lake, but fulled. Returning, be moored his vessel so 

a to bring her broadside of nine guns to bear upon any ship 

' entering the harboi-. The remiiinder of her guna were taken 

oat to be used on the shore, if needed. Already heavy guns 

had been placed in battery, and Wooisey took the general com- 

tiaand on land. IliK troops consistcil of his own men, an artil- 
lery company, and militia. An old iron 32-pDunder mux put in 
Iharge of Sailing-master William V^iighan. 
As the Royal George, followed hy the Prince Re.geut, eiinie 
within cannou-shot of the lottery (July 30th, 1813). Vanghan 
opened upon them without effect. Derisive laughter conid he 
I plainly heard on shore tliat came from the people on the Royal 
ffeori/e. It waa followed by aome shots from the two vcsseis, 
Nvhich stood off and on, during a liamiless e<mibat for two hours. 
}2-pound ball came over the blufi, and ploughed a 
eep furrow in the ground. It -was caught up by a sergeant, 
jlifao gave it to Vaughan, savini^, 

"I've been plaving ball with the red-coats, and have eaught 
e if the British can catch hack again." 
i The ball fitted Vaughan's gnn better than did his own, and 
fe was hurled back with sneh precision that it stnick the stem 
it the Royal George {then wearing to give a broadside), raked 
* completely, sent splinters as high as her mizzen-topsnil yiMd, 
killed fourteen men, and wounded eighteen. Two of the other 
larger vessels had been injured. The langlitcr was changed 
to wailing, The squadron hastily put abont and sailed from 

K harbor, while the band on shore played " Yankee Doodle." 
thing on the land had been injured by the cannonading on 
t serene Sabbath morning. 
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Tlie command of tlie waters of Lake Ontario waa an object 
of jfreat importance to both parties. Tlie Americans proceeded 
to convert merchant- vessels into war-crafts, and tbeir first eare 
was to aecaro six scbooners yet lying at Ogdcnsbnrg. Tbu 




Britisli sent two armed tosscIs down to seize them ; the Amer^ 
icnns sent tlie schooner Julia, bearin<T three gnns and sisty 
men, accompanied by a Durham boat with riflemen, to protect 
them and bring them away. They encountered the British 
vessels eleven milea above Ogdonsbui^, nnA, after a severe fight 
for thi-ee hours, so injured them that they withdrew to the 
Canada shore. The Julia waa only slightly injured, and not 
one of the American vessels waa liurt They reached Ogdena- 
burg before morning. The armistice, effected soon afterward, 
enabled the Julia to rctam to the lake, with the six schooncra, 
wjthout molestation. 
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Gaptaia Isaac Cliaunccy, tlicn at tlie bead of tlie onvy-yard at 
[ BrooVlyn, New Yurk, wiis jippo'intctJ iiuviil couimander-in-cliief 

1 Lake Ontario at tie close, of August, 1812. lie entered 
[ upon his duties with great energy. Woolsey purchased mer- 
I cb ant- vessel 9, and six of tlicm were soon made ready, bearing 
[ the respective names of Conquest, Growler, Pert, Scourge, Gav- 
I tmor TompkiitM, and IfamUton. Tlicir armament consisted 
I chiefly of long guns, mounted on circles, with a few lighter 
[ fines. These ves^is, with tlie Oiieida and Julia, constituted 
I Chauncey's fleet, mounting only forty guns, and manned by 

I aggregate of four hundred and thirty men, the raanDes 
I included. The British vessels on the lake had double their 
[ weight of metal. 

Chauncey first appeared on Lafce Ontario, as commander of 
\ A squadron, on the 8tb of November, 1813, The Oneida was 
[his flag-ship, and was accompanied by six smaller vessels. Ue 

)Ught to ii]t«rcept tlic British squadron on its return from 
I Fort George, at the mouth of the Kiagam River, whither they 
I had convoyed troops and provisions. On the 9th he fell in 
I vith the Royal Georpe, and chased her into the Bay of Quints. 
I The dark night that Followed hid her. The next morning, just 

s Chauncey had captured and bnmt a small schooner, he saw 
I the fugitive headed for Kingston. With most of his squadron 
I be gave chase, followed her into Kingston harbor, and fought 
I her and shore batteries for an. hour. Night coming on, Chanu- 
BCey withdrew with a brisk wind, which increased to a gale tlio 
loming. Ills smaller vessels captured a schooner, and 
|«ank the British cruiser Seneca. 

The gale continued forty-eight hours, and ended in a furious 

(snow-storm. But Chauncey bravely continued his cruise, de- 

terroined to bold the supremacy of the lake. Leaving four 

K'TessolB to blockade the harbor of Kingston until the ice should 

o so effectually, he sailed toward the head of the lake, hoping 

i itil in with the Prince Recent, then cruising oft YttttiTiia-^ 
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Toronto. He failed to do so, and tlie season becoming tem- 
pestuous, he retamcd to Sackett'a Harbor. Earl; in December 
narigation on the lake waa closed by frost. 

On the surrender of Detroit by General Hidl, in Augnst, 
181S, a briij; {Adamt) lying at tbnt jilaee fell into the hands 
of the British. TLia, with some otiicr vessels hastily prepared, 
gave them the complete control of Lake Erie. To deprive 
them of this ascendency, Lieutenant Jesse D. Elliott vaa sent 
to Bufiftlo to pnrahase and fit out vessels for war purposes. 
While bo was engaged in thai task, the Adams (now named 
Detroit) came down the lake with the brig Caledonia to pi-e- 
vent the preparation of war-craft at Buff.tlo. 




The two vessels anchoied under the gnni i f Fort Erie, oppo- 
site Buffalo. UniJer the command nf Eihott, an armed party 
of sailors and soldiers crossed the iivei at one o'clock in the 
morning of October 9lh, 1813, boarded the two \esseU wiUi 
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ittlc resistance, and capliiifd them. Tlie Caleilvnia was Uiken 
f into Buffuii) Creek, but tbo Detroit, exposed to tlio guns of tlio 
fort, was abandoned nt an island be!ow, and afterward burnt, 
TLe Caledonia wua n riob prize — her cargo being valued at 
[(200,000. Congress gave Elliott tlieir tijaoks and a sword. 

a closed naval warfare on tlie lakes in 1S12, 
I Both parties employed the winter in preparation for a spring 
mpaign on tbo lakes. In November (1812) tlie Matfinon, 24 
3 launcbed at Sackett'a Harbor, to carry 32-poaad car- 
Ninades. So rapid was her construction under the dii'cvtioa of 
e eminent ship- builder, Henry Eckford, tbnt nine weeks from 
e time when the timber was fullod in the forest she was afloat. 
At the close of 1812, (he Americana b.id eleven armed vea- 
D Lake Ontaiio, ten of tlieni ineruiiaiit-veeaels altered into 
fttnr-sliips. Tbey were fitted up as gun-boats, without quarters, 
%e British now laid the keel of a ship larger than the Madi- 
L February, 1813, the Americans began the cou- 
ruetion of another large war-vessel at Sackett'a Harbor. 
' General Hull's advice to create a fleet on Lnke Erie, before 
mpting to invade Canada, wae unheeded. The wisdom of 
'as perceived before the cloac of 1812, Early in the next 
fear measarea were adopted to that end. On the ITth of Feb- 
Ury orders were given to Captain O. H. Ferry, then in com- 
nid of a fl-Otilla in NnrragHnset Bay, to report to Chantieey 
l^th all hia best men. Twenty houra after receiving the order, 
^erry left Newport in a sleigh for Lake Ontario, accoinpaniiid 
by hia brother, then thirteen yeai-s of ago, and arrived at Sack- 
ett's Hai'bor on the 3d of March. Ferry was then twenty-sev- 
en years of age — brave, persevering, and ambitious. 

Chauncey sent Perry to Prcsque I«lc {now Eiio), on Lake 
EKe, to hasten and complete the construction and equipment 

I a little squadron then n-building there, under the diroeliun 
Sailing-master Daniel Dobbins, and Noah Bi^wn a ship- 
ght of New York city. He found live vessels well ad- 
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vanced and n sixth jiiat bcj;un. Two 30-gun brigs wove launch- : 
vd (III till! 24lli of March, tlae Uny before Peny dcparlei] for 1 
tho Niugiiro fronlier to assist Chaunce; in an attack npon Foit 1 
George, at the month of that river. Perry's fleet was built at ] 
the mouth of Cascade Creek. 




Fort (.1. rre f II F nt Etn, w is oticiiati. 1 an i burnt, and 'J 
Perry was euabled to take fioio Buffnlo uithMit inolestatiDn/^ 
five veasela which Eckford had fitted for tlie mval eervioe, ii 
the river below Laden nith Btore-* those sailed from Buffalaf 
on the 13tli of Juue— P(,iTy, m the Caledoma "ick with symfy- 
toma of a lili ub ftier Just as the last vessel crossed tkei 
bar at Piesqiie Isle, the British squadron nliic-h bad been look- 1 
ing out for them Hpiieareil 

Perrj s fleet was fini-,hcd on tho 10th of July bnt there * 
only men enough to oflicer and man one bi i^ md he w 
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Few and mostly inferior men — "a motley set, blacks, sol- 
diere, and boys," Perry aaid — were sent lo biin from Lake On- 
tario. He complained, but in vain. On the last ddy of July 
he had about three hundred officers and men at Fresque Isle, 
and he resolved to man the two 20-gun brigs and eight smaller 
vessels with tbem, and seek the foe. The British squadron had 
gone to Maiden, on the Detroit River, to increase its force. The 
lake was calm ; and on the morning of August Stb, Perry's lit- 
tle squadron was out on its bosom. That night it stalled to- 
waid the Canada shore, on its first cruise. 

Captain Elliott brought a hundred men from Buffalo— on the 
Qth^with which lie manned the Niagara, and assumed coni- 
niand of her. Then Perry resolved to Bail np the lake, and 
co-operate with the land troops of General Han'ison. lie ap- 
prised tiiat officer of his readiness, but Harrison was not then 
prepared to act, and Perry cruised on the lake, hoping to en- , 
gage Barclay in combat, but failed to do so. Perry's fleet had 
Put-in-I}ay for its rendezvous or gathering-place. i 

The Lake Erie fleet now consisted of the brig Lawrence, 20 ; 
guns; brig iPioj'ora, 30 ; brig Cn/erfonia, 3 ; schooner JrieZ, 4; 
schooner Scorpion, 2, and two swivels ; sloop Trippe, 1 ; schooner ' 
Tigress, 1 ; and schooner Porcupine, 1. The British squadron 
consisted of the ship Detroit, 19 guns, one on pivot, and two ' 
howitzei-s; ship Queen Ckarlolte,l7 guns, and one howitzer; 
Bohooneritfrfy Provost, 13 guns, and one howitzer; brig Hunt- 
er, 10 guns; sloop Little Bell, 3 gnns; and schooner Chip- 4 
peioa, 1 gun, and two swivels. 

August wore away, and nnore than a week of September | 
had passed before Perry's ardent wishes were gratified by an ' 
encounter with his enemy. 



"Septi 



il^rtlie tenth, full wtll I wei 
lecn hundred and thirteen, 
wenther mild, the aky Berene, 
Comnuindpct be bolJ Perry, 
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^^^^p Our ssuvf Sect St int'hur la;r 

^^^H III safety, lUMjr'd dI Put-in-Baj; 

^^^H 'Twtit Kunri^ and the break of day 
^^H ' The British fleet 

^^^H We ciianeeil (o tnvet ; 

^^^H Our adminil tliought he would them greet, 
^^H With H trelconu: on Luke £iie." 

^^M Old Smig. 

^^V On that beautiful September morning tho welcoitie cry of 
^^H "Sail ho !" rung out loud from the mast-head of the Lawreiiee. 
^^M Perry's ordere for &n expected engagement had been given to 
^^B his officers the night before. At the cry of " Sail ho !" tbc 
^^K fleet was signalled — "Enemy in sight!" "Get under way 1" 
^^B And the voices of the boatswains sounded the stirring orders — 
^^H "All hands up anchor, ahoy !" At sunrise the British vessels 
^^K were seen on the nortii-westem horizon. 

^^H At a little past ten o'clock the Lawrence was cleared for ac- 
^^H tion, and Perry brought out a blue battle-flag, upon wiiich were 
^^H iiiBcribed, in htn|e white letters, the reputed dying words of 
^^^Lawrence (see page 14^), 
^^1 "DON'T GTVi: trp THE SSIP!" 

^^H Perry concluded a brief harangoe to his men by saying, 

^^B^'My brave lads! tliis flag contains the last words of Captain 

^^K^wtencc. Shall I hoist it!" 

^^V "Ay, ay, sir," they all shouted; and aloft went tlie flag to 
tie main-royal mast-head, greeted with cheer after cheer, not 
only from the officers and crew of the Lawrence, but of the 
whole squadron. It was tho signal for battle. 

I,, The Nia(,ara, Captain Elliott, led the fleet Barclay's ves- 
1^ were near together, tho Detroit (his flag-ship) in the van. 
|tt noon a bugle sounded on board the Detroit as a signal for 
Iction ; the British bands struck up "Rule, Britannia," and a 
Impound shot was sent over the water from the Detroit to- 
Kud the Lawrence. It fell short ; hut a few minutes s.ft&t'Has'i. 
[ . 
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another shot from Barclay's long gnna went crashing through 
the bulwarks of the idicrene*. The latter kept silent "SleaJj, 
boys! steady," aaid Perry, while hLs dark eyes flashed with ei- 
(ntement half smothered by his judgment. 
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Perry knew the advantage possessed by liarclay with hii long 
guns, and he determined to fijfht at close tiuarters. Slowly his 
■quadron approached the foe, nnd at the proper moment sig- 
hhIs were given for each vessel to engage her prescribed antag- 
onist. The gallant young Chatnplin, of the .Seorpi'on, then less 
than twenty-four years of age, fired the first (as he did the last) 
gun in tiiat famous battle. Ilis vessel, with the Ariel, both 
without bulwarks, kept their places with the Lawrence. 

The coTitost thttt foiluwed waa exceedingly severe. The Law- 
rence was the target for the heavier guns of the English, no le«s 
than tliirty-four of them being brought to bear upon her; and 
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I hours Terry and his devoted ship bore the bniot of 

Mttle, During that tempest of war his vca^l was terribly 

Asttercd. Her rigging whs nearly ail shut awuy ; her sails 

e torn ioto shreds; her spars were battiired into splinters; 

I. her guns were dismounted; and she lay upon the waters an 

almoet helpless wreck. Out of one hundred and three men, 

twenty-two were sliun and eixty-one wounded. Balls had gone 

-cnwhing through the cockpit, killing the wounded there. 

^ The Niagara had lagged behind — the swift, staunch, well- 

mncd Niagara. She did not come to the relief of the help- 

BBverely wounded Lawrence, but Perry went to her — an 

Bipluit at that hour of peril, one of the most gallant on record. 

He determined to fly to her, and, bearing down with her upon 

B foe, secure a victory. So certain did be foci of iilliniato 

lliumph, and having occasion to receive guests, that he cx- 

^an^ed his sailor's suit for the uniform of his rank. Leaving 

e gallant and thrice- wounded Yamell in cliai^ of the LaiB- 

!, the colors of which were jet flying, he entered a boat 

Iptfa his little brotlicr and four stout seamen, and standing 

9et, with the pennant and battle-flag half folded around him, 

9 pushed off for the Niagara, half a mile distaut. 

' The hero, now so conspicuous, was made a special mark for 

pie missiles of his autagonists. Barclay knew that if the man 

a had fought the Lawrence so bravely reached the Niagara, 

e British squadron would be in great danger of defeat For 

n minutes, during PeiTy's fearful voynge in the open boat, 

S great and little guns of the British, by Barclay's order, 

a brought to bear upon him, but he received no bodily harra 

n-balls, grape-shot, canister, and musket bullets 

lowered upon him. Oars were spliutercd, bullets traversed 

a boat, and his oarsmen were covered with spray caused by 

I fall of round shot near the bout, hut not a person was 

Perry sprang on board of the Niagara, took the 

u)d, bore down upon the British, and broke their Una. 
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For awhile the whole American squadron wna engaged in tlie 
combat. 

Eight minntea after Perry dashed through the British line 
the colors of the Detroit were lowered, and her example was 
followed at onee bj all the other British vessels. The battle 
had lasted three hours. When the smoke cleared away, it was 
discovered that the vessels of the two squadrons were inter- 
mingled. The victory was connplete. As soon as it was aa- 
Bured, I'erry wrote in pencil on the back of an old letter, resting 
the paper on his navy cRp, that remarkable despatch to General 
Harrison, the first sentence of wliich has been so often repeated: 
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" We have met the enemy, and they are ours ! Two ship 
two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop. 

" Tours, with great respect and esteem, 

"0. II. Perry," 



The next movement in the sole 
of the British officcre — the espi 
delivered to him their sworda. 



nn drama was the reception 
;ted guests of Perry — who 
Barclay had been severely 
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ilfounded. Vll of tie captues were treated witli great coiirle- 
f and kindness llic bodies of the sIhid wore buried in the 
sep waters of the lake at the twilight hour of that beantiful 




Jeptcniber dm nflii the imprcssno liirial service of t!ic An- 
il ChurLh h id bten read 
a victory ] rovtd tu be utie of the most important events 
i war It wn ed the Western States from invaavoa "b^ 
9* 
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British and Indians, ami it opened tLo way for Hat 
recover what Hull hud lost, and more. It lifted the pall of 
despotidency mliioli reverses to the land troops had spread over 
tbe'land, and there was great juhilation everywhere. The ef- 
fect upon the country was electric, and arnazinjrly iuiipiring. 
It dissipated forebodings of evil. Tlie popular joy was de- 
monstrated in oratory and song ; and caricatnre took a hu- 
morous part in the general rejoicings. (Sue page 192.) 

Illuminations of cities followed the great victory. The 
newspapers teemed with eulogies of Perry and his compAnions, 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania voted him ihtinka and a gold 
tnedal; also a silver medal to every man engaged in the battle. 
The National Congress voted tlianks and a gold niedul to both 
Perry and Elliott, and silver medals to the nearest relatives of 
young officers who were slain. Three months' extra pay was 
allowed to each of the commissioned ofBcera of the navy and ' 
army who served in the battle ; and a swoi'd to each of the mid- 
sliipmen and sailing-masters. In 1860, a fine statne of Perry, 
by Walcutt, was erected. 

One of the mi>st popular songs of the day, called American 
Perry, was inspired by this victory, It began as follows: 

" Bold Banlaj one daj to Proctor' did Bay, 
' I'm tiretl o( Jamaica and cherry ; 
Bo let us go dovD to tbnt nciv floating tuwr 
And j^t Boidc American Perry," 
Oh, cheap American Perry ! 
Host pleasBDt American Ferry 1 
We need only bear dawn, knock nnd call, 
And we'll hiive the Anicrican Perry !" 



' Oenersl Proctor vss then at Halden with s force of Britieh and In- 
diana, waiting for the lapturc at Pcrry'e fleet, to press forward into Ohio 
«nd attack Harrisua's aruiy. Barel a; sailed from Halden to attack Fen; 
with full asBuraoce df victory. 

' Perry is a. bevepape made of the juice of the pear. 
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CU AFTER XIV. 

The campaign on the ntii'lhem frontier opened early in the 
a of iai3. GeneriU Dearborn, ihe commander-in-^liief of 
aud-forf:es, had about three thousand men at Saekett's 
Bnrbor, in March, when lio contemplated an attack upon 

tngstOQ. He wisely concluded to defer that expedition until 
{iDgaton harbor, where the British squadron lay, should be 
clear of ice, and then he could have the cooperation of CLhud- 
cey'a vessels. 

Eckford, the iiEival constructor, had been directed to build 
six sloops-of-war on Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the President 
was authorized to purchase as many more vessels, to be convert- 
ed into warriors, as the exigencies of the service on the lakes 
might require. Early in April the brig Jefermn was launched 
at the harbor, and the keel of the General Pike was laid. A 
few days later the British launched two lai^ vessels at King- 
ston, and at the same time there amvcd there a Iftrge number 
of seamen from the Royai Navy. On the 15th of April the 
ice in the lake disappeared, and Chauncey sent out the Growler 
to reconnoitre. At this time the effective land and nav.ol force 
at the harbor consisted of about five thousand regulars and 
i-months volunteers, two thousand militia, and thirteen 

ndred sailors. 
■General Dearborn and Commodore Chauncey now matured 
Lplan for firet capturing York (now Toronto), and then re- 

loing Fort George at the mouth of the Niagara River. At 
i time, troops were to cross the Niagara River near 
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' Buffalo, capture Forts Erie and Ciiippewa, join the fleet and 
I army at Fort George, and all proceed to attack Kiogston. 

The expedition sailed from the harbor on the 2Sth of April 

R Chaiince}''s vessels, which were crowded with soldient, about 

[ seventeen hundred in number, and appeared before York on 

[ the 27tb. Dearborn was ill, and the command of the land 

I troops was intrusted to General Zebulon M. Pike. 




The troops landed nnder cover of the guns of the squadron, 
n the face of a sharp fire of musketry. The British were 
I steadily pushed hack along the lake shore to York. At the 
I same time Chauncey's guns were pouring storms of grape-shot 
I opon the foe, which so frightened ths Indian allies of the Brit- 
I ish that they took to their heels. The tempest also quickened 
I the retreat of the white troojia. 

At length the Bi-itish reached their stronghold nearest the 
L town, and the firing ceased. The Americans expected to see a 
V white flag displayed, in token of surrender, when suddenly the 
I earth trembled and a terrible explosion occurred. The British, 

5 of holding the fort, had blown up their mngazint 
\ the water's edge. Fragments of timber and huge stones v 



1 every direction c 



I spaee of several hundred 
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llling fifty-two Atuericans and wounding one liundred. 
bkt the same limo forty of tlie Bi'itisli lost their lives, so badiv 
JVns the affair manxgcd. 

Among the mortally wounded Americans, struck by the fly- 
luisnilcs, was General Pike. lie was taken in n boat to the 
Sommodore's flag-ship Maditon in a dying Fonditinn. On his 
ihouts fell upon his benumbed ears. 
"What does it mean?" he feebly asked. 
"Victory!" answered a serjieant. "The British union-jack 
b Gotning down from the block-house, and the stars and stripes 
_ e going up." 

f A smile of joy lighted the hero's face. He lived only a few 

While he was yet conscious, the captured British flag 

IS brought to him. tie made a sign to his attendants to place 

it nnderhis head, and soon afterward he expired. Ills body was 

taken to Sackett's Uarbor, and buried within Fort Tompkins 

■ tiicre with militjiry liiiiiiir«. 




Soon after the surrender of York the expedition sailed for 
the NiagMifk River, When the troops were debarked, four miles 
east of Fort Niagara, Chauncey sailed for Suckutt'a Harbor to 
obtain supplies and rc-enforcementa for the army, while his 
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smitllcr vessels wtrc coutinuully engaged ia conveying stores and 

troops to Duarborn'a ciimp. At that poiut the Maditon ar- 

Ived, on the 2dtb of M»;, with tlirce hundred and fifty troops. 

int evening Ohauncey was delighted by the arrival of Cora- 

lodoro I'urry, who had cume from Lake Eiie to join bitn in 

idiale work before him. 

Arrnn gem cuts were made for the attack on Fort George and 

Itfl Huppoi'tirig batteries on the 2Ttb. During the previoas 

night all tho heavy artillery, ami as many troops as possible, 

pinr.ud on board tho Madison, Oneida, and Liuli/ of Ike 

liakt, with orders for the romaiuder to follow in the other ves- 

Oenerals Uujtrhorn and Lewis were ou the Mailigofi, and 

itween throe and four o'clock in the morning the sqnadron 

'oighod anclior. A flotilla of launches hod been prepared for 

iDding the troops, and tlicse were placed andcr the managc- 

lent of tlie skilful I'orry. 

A heavy sea whs rolling when the expedition reached the 
designated place for debarkation, making the landing difficult. 
TliB guns of the Tompkini soon silenced a British battery on 
tiio shore, when Perry dashed through the surf with hia flotilla 
of liuinciicB, and safely landed the men. So eager were Colonel 
Winfield Scotl and Commodore Perry to reach the shore, that 
they leaped into the shallow water and waded to the beach, 
followed by the soldiers. A shmp struggle ensued, but lasted 
only about twenty minutes, when a severe cannonade from the 
ffamilloH, and the well directed fire of the American troops, 
caused the British to break, and flee in confusion. The whole 
body fled toward Queenatown, closely pursued by Scolt. Gen- 
eral Vincent ordered tlie guns of Fort George to be spiked, 
and the post abandoned. Victory for the Americans was com- 
plete. Chaunccy sailed for Sacltctt'a Harbor on the 31st of 
May. 

Early in June (1813) a British squadron, under Sir James 
Yeo, hovered along the southern coast of Lake Ontario, 




THB SKITIBH AT SODCS E 



captured two or three American vessels laden with hospital 
I stores for the army. I'hc; ciiptuic-d stores at Charlotte, at the 




month of the Genesee River. Landing at Sodns Bay for 
same purpose, they were foiled by the vigilance of the 
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itHDls, who liid tlie stores ; and when lljey deiiaited they bnrnt 
the cin|itml public slore-liouses nod some privRle buildings. 

VVlien tlie BvUisti at Kingston were informed that Dearborn 
nnd Chaunccy bad gone to mtack Fort Geoiwe, tliey delennined 
to attempt tbe capture of Sacketl'a Ilarbor, and tbe 961201% or 
destnictioQ of the military 
And naval munitions of war 
gathered there. If they 
could do this, the »over^ 
eignty of Lake Ontrnno 
would be secured to the 
I British. This enterprise 
s soon attempted. Ou 
i evening of tho very 
day when the victory at 
Fort Geoiwe was accom- 
plished (May 2Ttli, 1813), 
the Lady of the Lake, 
which had been cruising 
off Kingston, brought to Sack<'tt'a Harbor the stai-tling news 
that a strong British squadron under Sir James L. Yeo had just 
put to sea, and its probable destiuntion was Sackett's Harbor. 

This news caused great commotion. General Jacob Brown, 
then at his home a few miles distant from the lake, immedi- 
ately summoned the militia of the district to rally at the har- 
bor, whither ho proceeded and took the chief command. Tlie 
people of the suiToiinding country flocked thither in lai^ num- 1 
bers, and were armed and mustered into Ibe service. Quite a 
body of defenders were gathered there when, at noon on the 
38th, the British squadron appeared. It consisted of the Roy- 
al George, 24 gnns {the flsfr-sliip); Earl of Moira, 18 guns; 
Bchooners Prince Regent, Simcoe, and Seneca, 10 to 12 guns 
each, and about forty bateaux, bearing about twelve hundred 
land troops. The whole expedition was under the direction 
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[ of Sir George Provost, tlie Gosernor-geneial of Canada, who 
f. led (he land foi'ces. 

The British troops were embarked in hoats to go asliore, 

irhen suddenly they were recalled, and the squadron sailed 
I. sway, 'to the astonishment of everybody. The commander bod 
1 Americaa Qotilla of nineteen armed boats approaching 
I JTom the west, conveying re-enforcements to ttio harbor. This 
p flotilla wns chased and ma ashore. Twelve of the hoats and 

Mveoty of the men were captured. At dawn the next morning 
I (May 20tli), thii-ty-three British boats, filled with anncd men, 





raded, under cover of two guo-boats, near the light-lionse c 
Island, close by Sacfcett'a JIarbor. 
The British formed on the little island, pressed across the 
icdable strait to the main-land, and opened fire upon the mili- 
Tbese at once broke and fled, excepting one company. 
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Genefal Brown was astoniahed at the cowardice of the troops. 
By very great exertions, a suffieient number were rallied to join 
with other troops in carrying on a sharp conflict for some time. 
Finally, Frevost, perceiving his conimuuicRtion with his boats 
seemingly menaced, became alarmed, and mounded a rflreat. 
The invaders fled precipitately to their boats, embarked, and 
reached the squadron in safety. Then the whole expedition 
sailed away to Kingston, fruitless of any gain. 

In the panic that prevailed when the militia fled, Wolcott 
Chnancey, of the navy, who bad the naval stores at the har- 
bor in cliargc, informed that all was lost, fired a train that was 
prepared for the purpose, and in a few ciiuutea the store- 
honae, containing the vast spoils from York, and the new ship 
General Pike, were in flames. When the British fled these 
flames were extinguished, and tLe Pike was saved. Three oth- 
er vessels there were also saved. No other attempt was after- 
ward made by tiie British to capture Siickett's Harbor. 

Intelligence of the fact that the British squadron was out 
on the lake reached Chauncey while lying at the month of the 
Niagara River. He weighed anchor, crossed the lake, looked ■ 
into York, and then ran for Kingston; but finding no foe, he 
proceeded to Sackett'a Harbor, where he used every exertion 
to put the new ship General Pike (not much injured by the • 
fire) afloat. She was launched on the ISth of June, and placed 
under the command of Captain Arthur St. Clair. But it was 
late in the summer before she was fully equipped and manned. 
She was pierced for twenty-six long 24-poiindera. 

The Americans had not force sufficient to hold York after 
it was surrendered in April, and being of little value to them, 
it was abandoned. The British repossessed themselves of it, 
bnilt another block-house, and constructed a regular fortifica- 
tion. 

After the capture of Fort George, at the close of May, Chann- 
oey made cruises about the lake. He had twelve vessels, and 
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made the British very circumspect. He felt strong cnoogh to 
cope with any force that might apficar under Sir James Yeo. 

In Jaly, an expedition against the British post at BuHiDg- 
toii Heights, at the head of Lake Ontario, was andortaken. 
C!olonul Hcott coiDraanded the land troops, but the chief com- 
mand of tlie expedition waa given to Cliauncey. He appeared 
Bt the mouth of the Niagam River with his fleet, and on the 
SVth of July sailed westward with three hundred land troops. 
The British sent re-enforce menta from York and other points, 
and the Americans found their own forces too feeble to nD- 
dertake an attack with a prospect of success. Informed of the 
defenceless state of York, the expedition turned eastward and 
entered the harbor at that village on the 31st of July, whea 
Scott landed without opposition, took possession, Irnrnt the 
barracks, puhlic store-houses and stores, and eleven transports, 
destroyed five cannons, aud carried away one great gun and a 
considerable quantity of proviaiona. 

The expedition returned to the Niagara on the 3d of Augrist, 
id four days afterward a British squadron under Yeo appear- 
ed near there. Chauncey imroedlately went out to meet his foe. 
Ho had tiiirtecn vessels, bnt only three of them had been origi- 
nally built for war purposes. Sir James Yoo'a squadron consist- 
ed of two ships, two brigs, and two lat^e schooners, all con* 
imoted for war. All day the squadrons manfeuvred for the 
ihe^gagc with a good breez«, but did not come in contact. 
At sunset there was a dead calm, and at midnight a fitful 
e. Suddenly a rushing sound was heard astern nearly all 
the fleet, and it was soon ascertained that a little tornado 
fCpt over the lake and capsized the Hamillon, Lieutenant 
inleri and the Seoui-rje, Mr. Osgood, which were lagging be- 
Thcy went to the bottom of the lake, and all the of- 
ind men, excepting sixteen, were drowned. The two 
its carried an aggregate of 19 guns, and were staunch. 
Tbe nest day Chauncey endeavored to bring Yeo ialo ^f.Vssss.., 
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fleet anchored at ihe mouth of 
i Niagara River. Tlie lake was swept by fitful squalls nil 
it uiglit, accompanied by lig-litning and rain. 




An thor dii and night n re spent bv Chiuncej in trjing 
to en£r<ige \eo and tinally on the m rning of tlie lOlh hav 
ini; the weather gage the American commodore piepared for 
battle All daj was agam spent m manoeii>Ting but at ten I 
o'clock at night the British gave chase, and two of Chaun- 
cey'a vessels {Oroieler and Julia), in the excess of the zea] of ] 
their commanders, Fan out of the prescribed line, and were capt- ' 
ured. Very little fighting occurred; and a gale incroaiitBg, 
Channcey ran into Sackett's Ilarbor on the I3th. A HeW 
vessel, the Sylph, was now launched at the Lai'bor ; and, dck-- 
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Inesa prevailing in the fleet, Cbauncey lay iaactive there for 
nrae time. 

Again, early in September, Cliauncey attempted to bring Yeo 

o an engagement, but failed. It being important to protect 

■ tlie barbora of Canada, the baranet bad been instructed by his 

superiors to risk nothing, hut to Iccep Clmuncey employed. 

But Sir James came near bcing^ compelled to tight on the day 

after the battle on Lake Erie, when his squadron lay becalmed 

^JOfl the inotith of the Genesee RiTer. Catching a light breeze, 

•■■Cbaunoey bore down upon him, but the British squadron, also 

B<atfibing the wind, escaped, not, however, withont many wounds 

■'inflicted by the American guns. 

A fortnight latur Chauncey, iDformed that the British squad- 
^ron was in York harbor, Bailed across the lake with the Pike, 
\Madiiion, and Sylph, each with a schooner in tow, when Sir 
i fled, followed by the commodore, whose vessels were 
Kin battle onler, and having tlie advantage of the weather- 
The baronet was now compelled to fight, or cease hie 
nfooliah boasting of a dcsiro to measure strength with the 



At about noon (September S8th) a battle began, the Pikt 

Hallantly anstaining the assaulta of the heaviest of her antag- 

Hiists, assisted part of the time by the TompHnit and Madison. 

I Wolfe, Sir James's flag-ship, was soon so seriously injured 

Ethat she could no longer sustain a conflict. As the emoke 

Cleared away, she was seen fleeing before the wind, crowded 

«itb canvas, and protected by the Rot/al Geor<ie. A general 

8 and a running fight for some time cnsned. It was con- 

iniied toward Burlington Bay for two hours, when, for want of 

r support, and the wind increasing, Chauncey pnidently 

tUed ofl! his vessels and ran into the Niagara River, where 

they lay during a gale that lasted forty-«ight hours. Alluding 

to this battle and chase, Henry C. Lewis wrote, in a ballad of 

raanr rtamuis — 
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" Prepnre, again prBpaiB your joyful songs, 

The hero of Oiituiio to gre*! ; 
A graWful natiou's praise nguiti bclongB 

To Chauncuj, whom all foemen dreiid to raeetl 
Through boaetilig Yeo's fleet lie sail'd vieloriuus, 
And now his hunor'd name tLrough all the wurli! h gloHous. 

The Tuunting Briton me$. 

Brave Chauneoj ' Victory !' cries, 
And in the Qying full man; a foemnn dies." 

All tlie American transports, with troops, having departed 
for Sackett'a Harbor, on the 3d of October Chauncey went out 
again in search of Sir James Yeo and liis vessels. The weatlier 
was thick, and the Ladr/ of Ike Lake, sent to reconnoitre Bnr- 
lington Bnj', broiiglit infonniitioii that the British fleet was not 
tliere. Then Chauncey sailed toward Kingston in his search, 
and on the evening of the Siii the Pike captured three British 
transports ; also the Sylpk, a cutter and an armei) transport. 
The whole number of prisoners then taken was two hiindrod 
and sixty-four. Among these were officers of the Royal Navy, 
the provincial marines, and the anny. 

During the remainder of the season the Eritisb vessels re- 
mained inactive in Kingston harbor, and Commodore Chaun- 
cey was employed in watching its movements and in aiding 
land troops under Wilkinson in their preparations for de- 
scending the St, Lawi'encc to attack Montreal. Chauncey had 
undisputed control of Lake Ontario at the close of 1813. 

While the waters of Lakes Ontario and Erie were vexed by 
the contests of hostile fleets on their bosom during the year 
1813, the uanal qnict of Lake Champlain, in northern New 
York, was slightly disturbed by like movements. In the fall 
of 1812 Lieutenant Thomas Macdonoagh was placed in com- 
mand of the naval force on that lake, consisting of only two i 
gun-boats, lying in Basin Harbor, on the Vermont shi 
small sloops and four bateaux: were 5tted up and armed, each j 
carrying a long IB-poundcr. The British bud two or three J 
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guu-lioaU and nrmeil gitUeys iu the Sorel River, llii; outltt of 
P tke lake. 

■ During ihe winter of 1812-E3 two sloops {Growler and 
^.WagU) were built on La1<e Cbnuiplain, and put allout iti tLe 
spring. Eai'lv in June news came lo Macdonou^h that Aineri- 
can luke craft bad been captured by two British gun-boats at 
the foot of lliL' lake, nud ha sent the two sloops, wiih over odo 
hundred artacd men, under Lieutenant Joseph Suith, to look 
i matter. Going down the Soi-el, they gave cliase to 
e gun-boats, until they catiio within range of the guns on 




I Noix, when thoy retreated up the river. They were 
Btoved by the row-galleys, which aoon opened long 24-pound- 
\ Upon the sloops. 

pAt tlie same time n Bi'itish Iniid-force went up each side of 
I nan-ow river, and poured volleys of musketry upon the 
jB^cans on the vessels. These were answered by grape-sliot 
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For four houra a running figlit was kept up. Finally, a lief 
cannon-aliot tore off a plank of tlio Eagle below water, and she 
sunk. At alrout the same time the Orowler, disabled, was run 
ashore, when the people of both vessels were made prisoners. 
The Eritish refitted the eloops, and took them into their ser- 
vice with the names, respectively, of FirKh and Ckuhb. Mac- 
donough recaptured tliem the next year. 

This loss stimulated Macdouough to greater exertions, and 
at tUe beginning of August he had fitted up and aroicd three 
sloops and six gun*boat«. No other events of great importance 
occurred that year on tho hoeom of Lake Champlain, excepting 
the passage of three British gnn-boata, two sloops-of-war, and 
forty-seven long-boata, that conveyed land troops to Plattsburg, 
These plundered the inhabitants cA that village of property 
valued at $25,000. 
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CUAPTER XV. 

B AmericaDB and British botli itacd great exertions dnring 
e winter of 1813-14 to increase their naval atrength on Lake 
hitario, in order that they might contend for sovereignty over 
"Ita waters in the ensiung compnijrn. In February Eoltford laid 
the keels of three vessels at Sackett's Harbor. One was a frig- 
ate named Superior, to bo armed with 66 gnns, and two brigs, 
raed, respectively, Jfffermn and Jonea, to carry 22 giins each. 
e two brigB were ready for service, excepting theirfull artna- 
int, at the cloM of April ; and the frigate was laiinclicd on 
e 2d of May, jast eighty days after hci' keul waa laid. At 
fee same time, heavy vessels were a-building ut Kingston. 
I The naval stores and heavy {tuns designed for the frigate 
■ere at Oswt^o Falls, several miles above Oswego. To seiie 
f destroy these stores was a prime object of the British ; and 
ivly in May the squadron of Sir James Yeo sailed from Kings- 
1 for the former place. It was so much more powerful 
D Channcey's at that time, that the latter remained in Sack- 
K's Harbor for awhile. Sir James had eight vessels, carrying 
I a^regate of 223 gnns, besides those on gun-boats and 
laller craft. 
"The British squadron appeared off Oswego on the 5th of 
May. A fort there, mounting only six old gims, and a garri- 
son of less than three hnndrod men, under Colonel Mitchell, 
with the schooner Growler, Captflin Woolsey, lying in the river, 
constitntcd the defences of the place. To prevent the Growler 
falling into the bands of the British, she was sunk, and, pitch- 
ing tents near the town so as to deceive his antagonist as to 
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bis force, Mitchell gBthered all Lis troops into tlie fort on llial 
eant side of tlm ri\'cr, and nent out meKscngers to arOQse tbol 
roilitia. A slight att-ack was made iiron the fort that aftei^f 
noon, when the fleet withdrew, Sir James believing tlicrc yras »'M 
formidable force near the towTj. 




Nest 
opened on the fort, 
in the afternoou, 
the garrison and 



again appeared, and the larger sessefe J 
About twelve hundred men were UDdedll 
A sharp fire was opened upon them frotQ.'! 
their flanks, and for awhile there was de9 



pcrate fighting. Mitchell eoiild not contend long with suei 
Dumhers, and he retired np the river to a position where I 
might defend the naval stores at the Falls if necessary. 
British took possession of and dismantled the fort, barot ii 
liarracks, raised the Growler, and with this vessel and consideij 
able plunder sailed away. The British troops were landod H 
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jKtngaton, where the vessels were repaired. Iti tlic bnltle at 
Dswijjjn they had been consiJcrably iiijureil; and uf their 
Ipeupic, niDeteen had been killed and seventy-live wounded. 
' Within a fortnight after this attack the British squadron 
blockaded Saokelt'a Harbor, where Cbauncoy was bending ev- 
tery energy to get the Superior ready for sea. Ueavy giiiia and 
•eables destined for her nse were yft at Oswego Falls. The 
*oads were too heavy to transport them to the harbor by land. 
fiomethinff must be done, or Sir James would roam the lake 
.«B a conqueror. The ■gallant Woolscy declared that he would 
|fake them safely to Stony Creek, three milen from the harbor, 
^whence tiiey might be carried across a narrow portico. 
\ "Try- it," said Chauncey; and before the close of May 
Xl814) Woolsey had a targe number of the guns and naval 
Mores in scows ready to proceed whenever the blockading 
Rqnadron might become less vigi luut. 

P On the evening of the 28lh of May Woolsey loft Oswego, 
hvith a flotilla of nineteen boats laden with cannons and naval 
^Stores. Among the latter was an immense cable for the Su- 
>a>erior. On the flotilla was Major Appling, with one hundred 
Wflemen ; and about the same number of Oneida Indians were 
So meet them at the shore several miles eastward, and keep 
Abreast of them on the land, to assist in case of an attack. 
Sfhe night was very dark; hut the flotilla and Indians were at 
She month of Big Sandy Creek at noon the next day. They 
Eirent up that stream some distance, and the boats were moored 
nist above a bend in the creek which there ran about two miles 
pbrongb an oozy plain before entering the lake. 

Dnring the night one of the boats had fallen out of the line 
and been captored. By its crew Sir James was informed of 
the flotilla, and he sent two gim-boals to capture it They 
entered the Big Sandy Creek, then fringed with trees and 
Bhtabbcry. Some rods below the bend in the creek, Appling 
placed his riflemen and Indians iu ambush ; and near the 
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flotill!) tlicri) l)ad gHlhcrcd aliout three hunilrcil Itorsc, foot, and 
attiUery from Saukett's Uaibor, ivith twg aiuall field-picccs. 




Ignorant of any laad-fi irces with llie flotilla, tlie BritisfiTi 
jolly mood, pnshed up the creek with their gun-boals, feeling 
amv o! llieir prey. When they came in sight of the flotilla 
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f tliey bef^R to hurl solid shot upon it, but with Httie effect. 

ly scut out flanking parties oti shore, and showered grape- 

t into the bjsbea to clear them tit enemies if they were 

:& Before this storm the cowardly Indians ran, but young 

ilingfB riflemen stood Drin. At a proper moment rifle bal~ 

and cannon-balls assailed the invaders so furiously that, as- 

toonded and confused, they surrendered in ten minutes, with 

loss of the gun-boats, and over one hundred officers and 

1 made prisoners. 

The cannons and stores were landed find trnnsported orerland, 

uteeii miles, to the harbor. The great cable for the Superior 

i too heavy to be conveyed on any wheeled vehicle, for it 

igreiglied nine thousand six hundred ponuds, and had formed 

) entire burden of one of the boats of the flotilla. Two 

r hundred men volunteered to carry it on their shoulders, and 

I they did bo, a mile at a time without resting. The great rope 

d otlier materials reached the Superior in safety ; but Chaun- 

s fleet did not get ready to leave the harbor until AugusL 

leanwhile a land and naval expedition had attempted to 

qiture Mackinaw. A squadron under St. Clair, composed of 

! Miiigara, Cahdonia, St. La.terence, Scorpion, and Tigress, 

aring nearly a thousand land troops under Colonel Croghan, 

t from the Detroit River curly in July, destroyed the os- 

ptablishment of the British North-west Fur Company at the 

Dfalls of St. Mary, and then attacked the British post at Mack- 

f insw. The expedition was repulsed. Cruising in that vioini- 

I ^, the Tigress and Scorpion were eaptnred in September, and 

■'tbeir people were sent prisoners to Mackinaw. 

I the retirement of Napoleon to Elba, and the dawn of 

ICC upon Europe, the British Government sent many unem- 

d troops to Canada, a large portion of them Wellington's 

They arrived at Quebec in July, 1814, and were 

sed forwai'd to Montreal, wliere Sir George Prevost was 

g preparations to invade northern New York. 
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Mt.'Hnnhile tlic British naval force in tlie Sorel had been 
strengthctied, and in May Captain Pi'ing of tlic Rojal Navy, 
in the brig Linnet, accompaniud by five gun-boats, ent^ed 
Lnke Chaiiiplain for tbe puipoae of destroying or capturing 
Mecdonougli'a little flotilla, wbicli lay in a Vermont liarbur. 
After some conflicts, and losing Ecvcral men, tlie British re- 
turned to the Surel wiser thaa when they left it. A few days 
afterward, Captain Macdonoiigh sailed out upon the lake with 
his flotilla, and anchored hia vessels tn Cnmberland Bay, off 
Piattsburg. 

Both parties now prepared to contend for supremacy on 
Lake Champlain. At the beginning of September, General 
Macomb bad gathered a conaitlemble land-force at Plattsbni^, 
and worked vigorously in casting up fortifications there. The 
militia were gathenng at tbe call of General Mooers, and Mao- 
donough WHS prepared to dispute the pnswge of British Tea- 
sels into tlie bay at Cumberland Head with carronades And 
heavier guns. 

Sir James Yeo sent Captain Downie to command the Brit^ 
isli squadron on Lake Champlain; and on the morning of the 
11th of September, tB14, the land and naval forces of the en- 
emy moved to make a combined attack upon Plattsbui^. Tlie 
army under Sir George Prevost was thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand ati'ong. The British sqnadron consisted of one frigate, 
one hrig, two sloops, and ten gun-boats. Those vessele car- , 
ried an aggregate of ninety-five gnns, and were manned by a | 
little more than one thousand men. Tbe American sqnad- 
ron consisted of one ship, one hrig, one suhooner, one sloop, 
and- ten gun-boats, cari'ying an aggi'egate of eighty-six gnus, 
and eight hundi'ed and eighty-two men. Maedonough's flag- i 
ship was the Siiratoffa, 26 guns; Downie's, the Conjiatux, S8 



Downie'a squadriin ronndrd Cumberland Ilead at eight 
o'clock in the morning. Mcicdonougb's lay about two miles j 
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I, skilfully arrayed in battle order,' Wlien the Sarnlnria was 
Kfilfiared for action, MacdoDoiigh knelt upon her deck near one 
Kof ber heaviest gun.% and, with bis offictrs around liim, ira-' 
I'.plored the Almighty for aid, and committed the issue to His 
r«are. He arose with assured coDra<;(?, and as the enemy bore 
I down upon him, he coolly sigLted one of his guns — a 34- 
fc poimder — and discharged iL The ball entered the hawae- 
B of the Conjiance, and crashed through every obstacle the 
whole length of her deck, killing geverul men in its passage, 

d demolishing the wheel. 

The Eafffe (American) had fired the first shot; and as the 
t Zinnet (British) passed the Saratoga to attack the Eagle, she 
1 Mucdonough'a fluif-sbip a broadside, but without serious 
|'«fiuct. One of her balls demolished a hcU'Coop on the Sara- 
n which was a young game-cock which the sailors had 
■ brought on board. The relciised fowl, startled by the noise of 
■cannons, flew upon a giin-Nlido, and, clapping his wings, crow- 
lied lustily and defiantly. The sailors cheered. It was a good 
B'Omen that strengthened the couit^ of all. In an "Spistle of 
W Srolher Jonathan to Johtiiiii Bail" written soon afterward, this 
f event was alluded to as follows : 

■' Oh, Johnny Bull, my jo, Jolin, 

Bpliold, on Lakp Clmmplain, 
With morp than equal forcp, Julin, 

Tou tried your But oBfliri ; 
But the i^ock san how 'tw>ii going, 

And cried 'owk-a-doodle-doo,' 
And Uacdoiiough vas victorious. 

Oh, Juhnny Bull, my ju I" 



I Tlie tic* on page 318 ie rroni the liglit-huuse on Ciimhi^rUnd Head, 
d includes the wjicile of the vutrrs nhorein the liaral battle of Platls- 
s fought. Tlie island seen nearer the ln(t of thu picture U Valcour 
Bd,aear which Benedict Arnold's navul Ijatlle was fought iu ITTfl (ace 
|e S4). The biHii in {he distance arc the lofty Adirotidacic UoutULuvsa. 
10* 
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The Confianr-e did not reply to the savage shot of the Sara- 
toga until pIio <ilitjiiii('(l 11 dt'Mriid (losition, when she opened her 
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forty of lier people were disabled. A moment after this stiiii- 
iiiDg blow tlic Saratoifa opened a steady and deRtructive fire 
upon hcT antagonist. One of her balls struck the muzzle of a 
24-poander of the Conjianfe, dismounted it, imd sent it bodily 
inboard against Commodore Downic, killing him iimtantly witb- 
oat brealcinc; his skin. 

The battle bad now become general and terrible, and the 
British gun-l>oata entered vigorously into the action. For a 
time the fortunes of the day were like a pendulum, vibiiiting 
first to one side and then to the other. Very soon both fl^- 
sbipa became disabled. The /Saratoga was silent, having not a 
Bina;le stflrboai-d gun left The Confance was not much better 
off. Now Macdonmigh displayed his consummate senmauship. 
By means of a streitm-anuhor and hawsers he moved his ship 
BO that he brought the guns of his port broadside to bear 
upon his antagonist with such destructive energy that the (7on- 
fiuace soon surrendered. The Saratoga then directed her fire 
to the next most formidable ship, tlio Linnet, and compelled 
her to strike her colors. The smaller vessels followed the ex- 
ample. Tbe American vessels were too much crippled to pur- 
sue the flying smaller ones of the British, and they escaped 
capture. 

For two hours and twenty minutes this severe battle hwd 

r^ed, while the thunder of cannons, the scream of bimib-shells, 

and the rattle of musketry were heard on the shore, where an 

equally fierce battle had been going on at the same time. Il 

. a sublime sight, and was seen by hundreds of spectators 

■ on the Vermont headlands, wlio greeted the victory with loud 

shouts. A swift courier carried the news to the struggling 

army, when a shout rung along their lines that so alarmed the 

British that they fell back h^tily. In the evening Prevost 

I began such a precipitate flight for Canada, that he left liis sick 

j and wounded and a vast amount of munitions of war behind, 

Macdonnugh wrote to the Secretary of the Navy : "Sir, — Tlia 
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Almiglity baa been pleased to grant m a signal vieiory on Lake 
Chaniplaln, in the L-n]jtiii-e of one frigiite, one brig, and two 




sloops-of-war of the enemy." He staled that the Sar 
received fifty round shots in Ler liiill, and the Conjiana 
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hundi-ed and five. Twice the Saratoga was set on fire by liot 
shots. Few ofRocrs or men on either vessel were left uninjured ; 
and tlie snine might be said of those on the other ]ai^er v^sselB. 
It was a buttle Dot surpassed in vigor and dest]'u<:tiTeness by 
any in the war. 

The events on land and water at Plnttsburg produced a 
thrill of intense joy thratighout the country. Spoiitaneonx 
honors utid praises were given to MticdoDonirh and Mucoinb. 
Bonfires and illuminations were seen in almost every city and 
large villafre in the land. For a moment the recent buming 
of Washington City by the British was ahnoet forgotten. The 
freedom of the city of New York was given to Maeomb. Tlie 
I State of New York gave MacfJonough two thousand acres of 
wild land, and Vermont gave him two hnndrcd acres on Cnin- 
berland Uiiad, in sight of liis field of victory. The cities of 
New York and Albany gave liim valuable lots of land. Con- 
' gress gave both hordes the thanks of the nation, and a gold 
medal to each. "Thus," said Macdonoui^h to a friend, his 
eyes suffused with tears, "in one month from a poor lieuten- 
ant I became a rich man." 

In the mean time, Commodore Channcey, while waiting for 

the fitting out of the Superior, had been carrying on some 

)r operations, lie sent Lieutenant (late Rear-admiral) 

' GngQTy, with two sailing-mastei's in three gigs, and a few m 

1 to attempt the capture of Bi'itish boats that were taking s 

plies op the St. Lawrence to Kingston. Gregory and his n 

lay in ambush among the Thousand Islands below Alexandria 

. Bay at the middle of June, and on the 19th they capture 

I British gun-boat, armed with an 18-pound carronade. For this 

■ wtploit, Congress, thirty years afterward, gave Gregon' and his 

I ifcffD.' fellow-officers three thousand dollars. Ten days after this 

Loapture, Gregory and his companions burnt a schooner on t 

I Mocks in a Canada port. She was pierced for 1 4 guna, and b 

Kjiesiily ready to be launched; also a building filled with st»tea. 
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In tlie early part of 1814 t!ie construction of a eteainsliip, 
under the direction of Robert Fulton, and int-ended for bftrbor 
defence, was begnn. It was built st Noali Brown's ship-yard, 
New York, and was launched on the morning of October 29th, 
1814, in the preitence of u vast inultitude of 
' people. The hull consisted of two boats 
separated by a channel fifty feet wide, one 
I boat containing the copper boil er for gener- 
ating Bteam ; the other was occupied by the 
machinery. The propeUing wheel revolved 
I in the space between them, and they were 
connected by a deck exteudiug over the 
k vhole. The vessel was 145 ftsct long and 
I 55 wide. She hud two masts rigged with 
I *iils, and she mounted thirty 3a-ponnd carrouadea, and two 
colutnbiads of 100 ponnds each. She made a trial trip a short 
distance to sea, on the 4th of July. 1815, nnd was propelled 
I by her engines alone at the rate of six miles an honr. 
was a floating battery, and was nanjcd Fulton the Ftnt.^ 
At the close of September (1814) Chauncey was informed 
\ that the St, Laierenee, a frii^te pierced for 11 a gnns, which 
I bad been constructed at Kinpton, was ready for sea. The 
I commodore prudently withdrew to Sackett's Ilarbor to await 
f im attack. The St. Laii-rtnee, bearing .Sir James Yeo, i 
I note than a thousand men, sailed at the middle of October, 




most extrav&gBtit atoiin! irere (alil about tliie floaiing bnttety. 
tisB on Bleam-yesselB. publiabed in Scotland not long after ehe 
B built, tbe auttinr Baid; "Utr lengtli i^ 3bt> feet; brcadtli 200 fpet; 
m at her siile^ 13 feet, of allemulo uak plauk and corkwood ; c&r- 
m 44 guns, four of which aiv lon-poundere; nan discharge IIM gnllon 
it Ixriling WRtp.r in a few mtQutex, and, bj mechanics, brandishea 3(K) cut- 
la with the utmost regiilariCj over her gunwales-, works, also, an equal 
inber of pikei of giei.l length, darting them from lier sides with prodig- 
B farae, and withdraniiig them ererv quarter of a minute.'' 
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Ki-onipnnit'd liy four aliips, two tirigs, and a schooaer; and 
fruio tlinl liuur llie baruuol roamed LBko OduHo as eov- 
cn-igH, BeU'nDRied to mati-h 
tlic fit, LawrtHct before Ihe 
oj)oniiig <if anotber spring. Uio 
Americans Uid the kcds nf 
two first-class frigat**- The 
yeie OrleauM was \eeaa at 
Snukertt's Ilnrbor. aud tbu 
Chippeim a few miles farllier 
up Llic bay. 

The AVw Or/eniu, when 
news fif pcaee eaine. in Felj- 
nmry following, was all plant- 
ed, aiid nearly roadj to be 
lainiobed. So vigorously hhd 
Kikford pnslied the construc- 
tion of the vessel tliat, within 
twenty -seven days from the 
lime when the tiniboi' was 
felled in the forest, slie biid 
reached the point mentioned, 
She is now {1S80) well pre- 
served, under good shelter, af- 
ter A hipse of sixty-five years. 
1 did not attack Cliaunccy at Sackett's Uarbor. The 
nilitury force there was increased to about six thousand men, 
I and when the lake was closed by ice the war on that froutier 
• ceased, for peace was proelaiuied soon afterward.' 




' Isaac Cliai 
[ In Washington, in 184(1, at the age of elxi 
I In the CongresBional buryin^-gpound witli 



of Fairfield CountT, Oonnecilcut. and di«d 
are. Et was interred 
p hoaoi'9, and orer his 



» Btaads a c1oudi»l white martile muaumenl about eighteen tMl in 



I 
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CHAPTER XVr. 



I, alanneii, and perplexed, tlie Bi*ilisl] Government, nt 
the close of the year 18ia, resolved, most unwisely, to try the 
eflectB oi harsh iiiensures toward the Americana. Tliey had 
tried that policy for ton years before tliu old war for indepen- 
dence, and failed to aucomplish tltcir purposes. They had tried 
it tirae aft«r time during that war with the «tme result. The 
^_ .Americans were made oiure united, 8tron;j;er, and more deter- 
^^Bnined than hcfore. 

^^B Yet the British had not le-arned wisdom from experience; 
^^■Dd at the close of ISIS the British Cabinet issued orders fur 
^^b ' stringent blockade of portions of the American coast, and 
^HBrectcd their naval commanders to " chastise the Americans 
^*%to submission" by ravaging their sea-port towns, and deso- 
lating their posscBBiona everywhere with fire and sword. The 
coasts of ClicsupcHkc and Delaware bays were first declared to 
he blockaded, and a sufficient laud and naval force, it was sup- 
posed, was sent to enforce every oriler of the instructions given 
to the respective commanders. The fleet of Admirfll Warren 
in American waters was re-enforced, and Itear-ndmii-al Sir 
George Coekbnm was appointed his second in command. 

Blockading vessels first appeared in Fubmarj-, 1813, when 
four 74-gtin ships and several smuller armed vessels entered be- 
tween the capes of Vit^inia, and bore up toward Hampton Roads. 
They carried land troops, imd were well supplied with surf-bonts 
for landing. Instead of being a true blockading squadron, it 
was a marauding expedition to ravage the countries along the 
sea-hoard, and pursue indiscriminate plunder. Their appear- 
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ancc nlurnied all lower Yinrinia, Hud tlie militin in tliat re- 
gion was souD ia motion. By order of tlie Secretary of the 
Treaaury the beacon -lights on the Chesapeake coasts were ex- 
tinguislied. Intimidated by these movements, and the fact that 
the frigate Constellation, 38 gnns, was lying at Norfolk, the 
British thought it more prudent to operate on Ciicsapeake and 
Delaware buys than to enter Uampton Roads at that time. 

Cockburn sent Captain Bet-esfovd with the Bdvidera, Poie- 
tier», and some smaller vessels, to teach the inhabitants on the 
shores of Delaware Bay the duty of aubiuission. The vil- 
lages were threatened with destruction if they did not furnish 
the vessels with supplies. " Do your worst ; we will give yon 
none!" was the substance of replies from Philadelphia to_tha 
sea. The people turned out everywhere to repel the invaden, 
and Beresford, finding he could not obtain supplies od the Del- 
aware, sailed away. 

Meanwhile Admiral Cockburn, taking position in Lynn Ha- 
ven Bay, sent out armed marauding parties to plunder the in- 
liabitante uu the coasts of Chesapeake Bay. He undertook k 
more honorable exploit early in April. The Baltimore privn- 
teer Dolphin, 10 guns, Captam Spafford, and three armed ' 
schooners lying in the bay, were about to sail for Fi-ance. Cook* | 
burn sent a. flotilla of a dozen armcil boats, under a lieutenant 
of the St. Domingo, to capture tbem, and who, after a fierce i 
struggle, sncceeded. The Dolphin was boarded by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and, after a furious combat for fifteen minutes 
on her deck. Captain SpafFord surrendered. 

This snocess excited Cockbum^s ambition, and ho dreamed 
of attacking Annapolis and Baltimore, and even of penetrating 
the country to the national capital and destroying it. But hs 
prudently confined his operations to the plunder of smnller 
places. He ravaged Frenchtown and llavre-de-Grace, making 
the latter place full $60,000 poorer than when he arrived. 
After plundering and destroying other quiet and dcfcncelesa j 
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HUnges, Cuckburn and liia marauders returned to their ships. 
^he Americans bad no vessels in the Cbesiipeake to oppose 




ind BiiltiiQore. Finally, at the middle of June, three 
^ittsh Mtratea entemd Hampton Roads, and stnsller vessels 
i sent up the James River to ravafje its shores. The 
aerioans had cast np fortificHtions on Craney Island, on the 
wbeth River, which commande-d the channel of that stream ; 
i these, well armed with land troops and artillery, made that 
it very strong. 



■xa BTATse KAvr, 

Captain TurUcll, of tiie C'oaalelialion, organized an expedi- 
tion iigainst tbe BritisL vasseLs. Toward midnigbt of tlie 19th 
of June, the captain, with fifteen gun -bouts, deiiceDded the 
Elizaboth, and surprised tbe Juno, 38 gona, lying the nesKst 
She was about three miles from the oilier frigates. The wind 
wns too jiglt to fill hc!r tiails, and the Americans fult assured 
of victory, when a land-breeze suddenly sprung up from the 
north-east, which enabled the other two frigates to come to tbe _ 




B of the Juno. Tlieir heavy guns compelled the Ameri* J 
can gnn-boats, managed by sweeps, to haul off. 

This attack brought matters to a crisis. The British land-.] 
forces wore debarked on the main, or were sent in barges tO<| 
capture Craney Island, (ieatvoy the Americitn flutilla, soiie the 
Con»fellalion, and take the city of Norfolk, Tliey were re- J 
pulsed at Craney Island, when they attacked and captaied I 
Hampton, a flourishing villago near Old Point Comfort. The; 1 
remained there until the close of June, when the blockadingfl 
Heat went up the Potomac lliver some distance. It 
of seven ships of the line, seven frigates, and eleven smallff f 
vessels. 

A portion of the fleet nnder Cockbum soon afterward »ile4.'l 
down the coasts of the Carolinaa, capturing private a 
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i and smaller craft, plniidering plantations, and carrying 
whom tliey pratnisud freedom. But the 
suid, weru sent to tbo Weat Indies by 
Among the estates desolated 'was Bona- 
froin Savannuh, the projicrty of the Tatt- 
nall family. The admiral miLtic bis hcad-ij nail era fur awhile 
Bt a fine country-seat on Onniberland Island, off the coast of 
Georgia, whcnT'ii Itc sent '•ut miinmdurs in uvcrv direction. 



f many slaves to 
poor creatures, it ia 
Cockburn, and sold, 
ventnre, a few tnilea 




\\ liik' thow pvents were occurring on the Sontlicm coasts, 
the blockade was estfinded from the Delaware eastward to 
Nantucket ; and Sir Thomas M. Hardy was sent to enforce i 
with a small squadron. 

We have seen (page 123) that the Uniled Slalea and lier 
prize, the Macedonian, enttred New York harhor at tlie lyit 
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fling of 1813. Soon afterwar(l the Poiclien, with a nnmbpr of 
emiill vessels, naa carefully guarding tha entrance to New York 
Buy through the Narrows. Decatur, anxious to get to sea, 
found it unsafe to attempt it in the face of this blockading 
squadron ; so, with his two frigates itnd the einop Hornet, Cap- 
tain Biddle, he passed up Long Island Sound for the purpose 
of escaping to the ocean in that direction. 

Meanwhile a sninll blockading squadron had been vigilantly 
watching that region. This squadi-on Decatur met near the 
mouth of the Thames (June Ist, 1813), and ran into New Lon- 
don harbor for safety, where liis vessels were blockaded about 
twenty months. 

At the Intter part of June Sir Thomas Hardy a^umed the 
command of the squadron off New London, which consisted 
of two 74's and n number of smaller vessels ; and at about that 
time an attempt was made to blow up the flag-ship with a float- 
ing mine (see Chapter XXV.), but faiied. This attempt, which 
produced a rea! disaster, so alarmed the British naval cora- 
inanders, that they did not venture into American harbors there- 
in the spring of 1813, a flotilla of American guti-bonts, ander 
Commodore Lewis, appeared in Long Island Sound for the pro- 
tection of the coast-trade against a British privateer that was 
cruising there nndcr the shadow of the blockading squadro 
The privateer fled eastward on Lewis's approach, and when he | 
arrived at the mouth of the Connecticut River he fonnd more J 
than fifty American vessels there, afraid to go out on the j 
Hound. lie bade them follow him, and they did so. 

During the afternoon (June 25th) Lewis had a sharp en- 
gagement with a British f rignte, a sloop and tender, but con- 
voyed his trusting followers safely into the Thames. Then he | 
determined to attack the lilocTsading si|uadr<in. lie hurled hot J 
shot which set one of the veaaels on lire, and so crippled a frig- i 
ate that she was about to sun-ender, when night — dark night — J 
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f '«Bal>led lier to escape. After tLis, British vessels threatened 
ravage the whole New England coast. Stoninirton was bom- 
»rded, but the assall-inta were 
f lepiilsed with a loss of twenty 
Hves, and an expenditure of 
*50,000. 

Hardy made an easy eonqnest 
of Eastport, Maine, in July, 1814, 
■'land the British determined to 
Tseizc the whole eountry wc«t- 
pirard to the Fenobeeot River. 
IPor this purpose a fleet, cod- 
HSting of three 74's, two frig- 
s, two sloops-of-war, a schoon- 
ind ten transports bearing ' 
[land troops, was Bent to the 
(.month of the Penobscot in Au- 
indor command of Rear 
•dmiral Griffith. The Britisli 
bnd learned that the United 
^ates sloop-of-war John, Ad- 
8, Captain Charles Morris, lind 
[one up that river, and pursued 
i far as Hampden, when, 
iitisficd that she could not es- 
^pe captnre, Morris, after trans- 
ling her guns to a battery 
a shore, burnt her. 

ler of 1814, sev- 
I were adilccj to 
e sea-going navy of the Unit- 
In June, the 6uer- 
s, 44 guns, the first frlgat* built by tlie Government on the 
Brboard since 1804, was launched at Fhiladelphia in the pres- 
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ence of fifty tlioasand persons, and placed under tlie command 
of Comrai'dore Bodg'-Ts. In July tlie Iwiependencf, 74 gnns, 
wus Uimclicd at Cbarleslown, Miissachusetts, amid the ro&r of 
cannon andtbesboutsof 3 multitude : and on tlie 1st of Angnst, 
the Java, 44 gana, was launched at Baltimore while twenty thon- 
eund people were looking on. The Independence was a two- 
dvcker, and was placed under the command of Commodore 
Bainbridge, and the Java under Commodore Ferry. During 





tlint Slimmer several uew aloops-of-war were made ready for 
sea; and the Adams, 28 guns, hud been cut down to a sloop, 
and lengthened. 

At the middle of January (1814), the J^n/fK J f?(im», Captain 
Charles Morris, passed the blockading squadron in Lynn Haren I 
Bay, ran north-easterly, made a few prizes, and lute in Marcb( I 
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wliile taking possession nf a anrrenilered vessel, was borne 
down upon by two ships-of-war convoying twenty-five mer- 
chant- vessels. She left her prize, 
fled, and escaped into the harbor 
of Savannah. 

Stretcliing across the Atlantic, 
the John Adams whs off the roiist 
of Ireland early in July, where 
she was several times chased by 
British frigates, bat always es- 
caped. For nearly two months 
Morris had cruised in cold and fog- 
gy weather, which had sickened 
his crew, and he sailed for the 
New England coast, entering the 
Penobscot somewhat disabled, on 
the 1 7tU of August. Learning that 
a BritisU squadron was on the 
coast, Morris ran ttie Atlams up 
to Hampden, where, as we have 
observed on page 233, she was 
burnt.' 

On the first of Maj-, 1814, the 
new sloop-of-wnr Waup, 18 guns, 



' CliBPleH Morris was bora in Wowi- ^^5 

Etock, CoDTicctit^iit. He vm an excellent 
officer in irliatcvt^r station he filled. Hor- 
Ha waa captBiD of tbe BranilgipiHe, nhiL'h, 
in 1825, coDVe;«d Lifavette bnuk la 
France after his viait to the Uniied 
StnCes. He died in Janiiarv, 1^26. nt the 
age uf sevfnty-lwo ;cBrs, and hub hurii'd 

with npprapriale honors upon a wooded slope in Oak TIU1 Cenictei^, nt 
Georgetown, D. C. Over hie gnive \n a chaste white marble m 



Captain Jolinrtcm Blakcley, left Portsmoutli harbor, New , 
llompsbire, and soon appco-ved in t!ie chops of tbe British | 
ChiinDel, where she spread terror among the people of the » 
port towns. One inorniug Inte in June, while some distance < 
at Bea, she was uhascd by two vessels, which were joined by a ] 




third, when the foremost showed British coUirs. After consid- 
enible loanoiuvring, and when within sixty yards of each other, 
the British vessel opened fire on the Wasp. The latter soon 
retnmed the corapliinent, and a severe action ensued. Several I 
times the men of the stranger attempted to board the Wasp, ' 
but were repelled. Finally, her own men rushed aboard the 
British vessel, and in less than thirty minutes after the o 
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bat beguu sbe was a prize to tlie Wagp. Slie was the Britisli 
s!oop-of-wHr Meitideer, C'apUiin Manners, and wiis much inferior 
to tiie Wasp in the number of men and weiglit of metal. Put- 
ting Bomo of his wounded prisoners on a neutral sliip, Blakc- 
]ey burnt his shattered prize, and Biiiled for the French port of 
L'Orietit. For his gallant conduct on tliia occasion, Congress 
rut«d him thanks and a gold niedul. 




Ilakeley sailed from L'Orient on another cruise in the Wasp 
ear the dose of August, and on the evening of September 
Ist he discovered four sail ahead. Bearing down upon them, 
he was so near one of them at nine o^clock that he opened fire 
with a carronade. It was promptly jetunied. The night was 
very Jiirk, the wind was fi-esh, and the vessels were running nt 
the rate of ten knots an hour. A very severe engagement en- 
sued. At length, when the stranger was silent, Blakeley called 
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out, " Have yon snirenderBd f" A few shots gave him answer, 
when he gave the stranger another broadside, and repeated the 




question. It was answered in the affirmative, when 
seat to take possession of the pT\^. 
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Tlie approach of three other vessels at this jiincturo com- 
pelled Blakeley" to abandon Ilia prize, which proved to be the 
British brig Adoh, IS guns, Captain Arbnthnot. Tlie Avon 
was BO much injured in the battle tbnt she «unk almost imme- 
diately. The snrvivora of her people were rescued bytbe other 
vessels that cnme to her assistance, 

Tbe Waup continued ber cruise, and on the 21st of Septem- 
ber she captured the Atlanta, near the Azores. She was a very 
valuahlc prize, and Blakeley sent her home. On the Sth of Oc- 
tober (I8I4) the Wasp was spoken by the Swedish barque 
Adonis, from which two officera from the Sssei, who were paa- 
I sengers, went on board Bkkeley's vessel. The Wasp and her 
ople were never heard of afterward. It was supposed that 
e foundered at sea. 

In'Miircb, iai4, Captain Warrington sailed in the Peacocle, 
L 18 guns, from New York, and cruised southward as far as tbe 
I Florida coast, oS which she sought in vain for prizes. Finally, 
I on the 39th of April, Warrington encountered an English brig, 
I which willingly gave battle, A severe combat ensued, at the 
L b^inning of which a broadside from her antagonist so injured 
[ the Peacock that she was compelled to run large. She could 
much, but succeeded in winning a victory at the 
I end of forty minutes. 

The foe of the Peacock was the English brig Epervitr {the 

I French for Sparrow-hawk), 18 guns. Captain Wales, She was 

f badly injured, and was a valuable prize, there being £118,000 

L in specie on board of her ; and the vessel sold for $55,000. 

1 Warrington put her in chaT^;e of Lieutenant Nicholson, and 

l-with her sailed for Savannah. The nest day they eneounter- 

\%& two British frigates, Warrington directed Nicholson to 

take the Spervier into St. Mary's, and they parted. Each was 

chased by a frigate, and so the victor and the captive were aep- 

Brflted, the Peneock heading off the coast, while the Eptrvier 

kept in shoal water near the bind. 



r UF THE irsrcss BTATBS CjAVV. 

The frigate pursuing the Epervier sent boats filled with arm- 
ed IDCD after her. Slie wus luiinncd by only tbo lieutenant and 
aisteen officers and raen. They were fast gaining on the fugi- 
tive, and, when they were within speaking distance, Nicholson 
called through bis trumpet, as to a shipful of men, to prepare 




for a broadside. Hearing this, the men in t!ie boats fliid, and 
the Epervitr escaped, Had the pursuers known the real state 
of the case, they might have captured the Epervier in five min- 
utes. Both of Warrington's vessels reached Savannah in safe* 
ty, and be received unstinted praise from his countrymen. 
Congress voted bim thanks and a gold medal. 

In May (1814) the Peacofk wont on another cruise. Stretch- 
ing across the Atlantic Ocean, she entered the Bay of Biscay, 
and there, and in the waters on the coast of Portugal, she caitb- 
ured fourteen merchantmen. But she did not encounter a 
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[ sbip-of-war nnywhcrc, and at tbe end of October she returned 

r to New Yurk. 




\ In the sammer F)f 1814 Commodore Joshua Barney was in 
d of a flotilla in Chesapeake Bay. On the lat of June 
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he sailed out of the Patuxent, in liia flag-ahip Seorpion, with 
two gan-boats and several large bai^s, and uhased two British 
achooQcrs. Very soon a large ship was seen at the southward. 
Il bore down upon the flotilla, whiuh fled back to the Fataxent 
for safety. The large vessel anchored at the mouth of that . 
river, where she waa joined by two others, and Barney's little 
squadron was effecttially blockaded. 

On the 8th of June three ships of the line, n brig, two 
schooners, and fifteen bathes, sailed into the Patn^ont, when 
Barney fled up that stream with his boats into E/oonard's Greek, 
Two mites from its mouth he waited, in battle order, the ap- 
proach of the enemy. The British barges, led by a rocket- 
boat,' moved up the creek, when Barney, with fifteen barges, 
advanced to meet them. Then tliey fell back. This move- 1 
meat was repeated in the aftetnoon with a similar resnlt. The I 
next day twenty barges were sent tip by the British, which, after 1 
suffering much in a sharp skirmish, fled hack to the protection ( 
of the la[^e ship tliat lay at tlie month of the creek. The at- j 
tack was renewed two days Rftcrward by twenty-one barges, , 
with two schooners in tow. The British flotilla was more ee^ ) 
verely punished than at previous attacks, and fled back 1 
considerable loss. 

Barney cast up some earthworks to protect his vessels, whicli 1 
were manned by his marines and some neighboring militda; 
and on the 26th his whole force on land and water attempted I 
to end the blockade. The large British ship was attacked, 
and BO wounded that she was compelled to run on a sand-bank ( 
to keep from sinking. After b sharp fight for about two hours . 



' A rocket n-ns a Tery deslnictive piece of fire-wurk formerly 
Br. It was cnmposeil of n cylinder nith u lunical head, ns " skj-TDCketl " 
ow are, filled wkh verj inflmnmable matter. Tliej'_wero used fo 
BBBels or bnildings on fire. Tliv most cfBeient ones were Invented b; S 
I Williittn Coagreve, nnd were known ns rtie " Constwie ««;V,et." 
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I blockade was raiaeJ, and the assailants went down tho 



Barney and his flotilla remained in the I'atuxent nntil the 
iaiiidlc of August, when a large niimbcr of Inanchea and barjTcs, 
[with British tritojjs, moved up the river on their way toward 




the national capitiil. This advancing enemy were nearly five 
thonsand in nnniber. Barney, «t their approach, fled np the 
PatuxenL Perceiving it to be impoMiWft Vo *w)a V\% ■sea*^*. 
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liD burnt tliem, and with liia men, about fire hundred in num- 
btr, lie joined the land-forces then gathering, under General 
Winder, for the defence of WashiDgton. With them he man- 
ned a battery, and thua fought gallantly in the battle of Bia- 
denshurg, wliere he was tievei'ely wounded by a ballet that was 
never extracted during his lifetime. It was the cause of his 
death a little more tlian four years after that battle. Barney 
was wonnded near n 'in'iii^', »liio!i hiis Ijecn called by his name 
ever since,' 




I 



The British, lietorions at Bladcnsbiii^, pnslied on to the 
national capital, following; their leader, General Koss, who was 
acconipiioied by Adiniral Cockbiiru. The latter ur;^ Rom 
to lay the city in ashes. Tlio general at first refused compli- 
ance, but, strongly ui^ed by Cockbiirn, who delighted in such 
scenes, be consented to allow the public buildings to be fired. 
On that warm evening, the 24th of Aui^st, 18U, Cockbum 
was literally the torch-bearer of the more civilized Ross, and 
the unfinished Capitol, in which was the Library of Congress, 



> This spring is about two huodred yAvd$ ftaai the mansion that belong- 
ed to the Inle John C. Kivv?, publisher of the Washiogtun UloU. Banioj'a 
butter)' was In the road nenr hy. 
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ftlso the President's honse, the Treasury building, and every 
public structure but the Patent-office, were set ou fire. At the 
same time, by order of tlie Govemraent, the national shipping, 
stores, and other property at the navy-yard were burnt. The 
value of propei-tj destroyed at the seat of government, at that 
time, by friends and foes, whs estimated at full $3,000,000. 




Tliis cruel disaster depressed the spirits of the Americans ; 
but very soon news of victory came from I^ke Champlain. 
The British >vere defeated near Baltimore at the same time, 
and their troops and ships were driven away. Tidings of tri- 
umphs by American cruisers on the ocean also came ; and in 
the joy that was diffused by these inspiriting events the araool- 
dering ruins at the capital were almost forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XVIl. 

TiiK finllnnt nnd " lucky " frigate CaHstitalioH, 44 gana, a 
HKHiK n)i|i«un^d mi llje tlieutre of strife ]Rte ia 1813. After 
ItHinl)ri<l|{e k'ft lior, slie was tborougtily repaired. A great por- 
tion ut liur uruw wuro scut to the lakes. Wben she was readj 
for H'H, nliu wai placed under tlit; command of Captain Charles 
Stiiwurt.' Oil the 13th of December she sailed on a cruise 
touthward, and a-Helied the coast of Surinam, South America, 
Kt the hcgiiiiiitig at K-hi'iiury, 1814, 

Uii Kuhrunry 14tU the ComtUution CHptnred the British war 
kchooncr Picirm, 18 guns, witli a privateer which she was con- 
voying; nnd on bor return homeward through the West In- 
dieH Hho chnHcd llio liritiah frigate La Pique, 3& guns, Captain 
Maitlnnd, but lost sight of her in the darkness of night, and 
slic cwnpcd. 

Knrly on Sunday morning. April 3d, the Cotntitutitm, when 
off r'npe Ann, saw two heavy British frigates hearing down 
upon her witli a fair wind. They were the Juvon and I-a 
Nymphf. Stewart designed lo enter Boston harbor, but he 
was compelled to seek siifety for the ConstiMion ia the har- 
bor of Marblchead. By groR.t skill in management he took 
her into that harbor with safety, where she was protected by 

■ CiiHrlus l^tewai't wa» ham in Pliilndelphia, in Jul/, I7T8. His parents 
were natives of Ireland. He ticpan a mnritimc life at tlie nge of thirteen 
jenn. He was in the nnvii serviee, uftont anil ashore, sixty-four jeara, 
and died at Uordentown, New Jersey, November 7th, 1BB9, at a little past | 
ninety-one years of age. The portrait given on the opposite page la from 
a photograph taken when he wns inghty-six years oliJ. 
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I competent land-force. Sbo finally went to Boston harbor, 
where she remained uulil near the close of the year. 

Lute in December (1814) tte Con»tilulion,, still under the 
command of Stewart, pat to sea, and went to the Bay of Bis- 
cay by way of the Bermudas and Madeira, and cruised for 
Bome time ofi the port of Lisbon and farther southward. 



I While yet in sight of Lisbon, Stewart saw a large ship seaward 

i gsve chase, but, stopping to capture a prize, he lost sight 

I. of her, and she entered the port of the Portuguese capital. 

■ She was the Slizahetk, 74 gnna. Informed of tlie presence of 

§ttie ConsUtution on the coast, tlie £/kabelh went out immedi- 

y to seek her, but failed to find her. 

Sailing toward St. Vincent, on the 20th of February, 1815, 

tcwsrt discovered a strange sail, and gave chase. Soon after- 
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ward a second sail appeared. They were evidently to company. 
Toward evening ibey exchanged signals, Hnd drew near to each 
other. Stewart crowded Mil, and tried to get the nearest one 
under his guns before nightfall. Slowly gaining on the fugi- 
tives, lie cleared his ship for action, and at six o'clock, being 
within range, he threw out his colors, when they displayed 
British ensigns. 

Tlie Congtitution, with a fair wind, shot by the two vessels, 
- and reached a position where she formed a point of an equilat- 
eral triangle with her antagonists. She was at the windward 
of the latter. In this advantageous position, Stewart b^an the 
action. For fifteen niinntes the three vessels kept up a terrific 
fire, when the cannonading of all three ceased. A heavy cloud 
of smoke hung in the night air like a pall over the scene, 
scarcely admitting the light of the niuon which was shining 
brightly. When a light breeze cleared it away, Stewart saw his 
leading antagonist trying to get in a position to rake the Consti- 
tution. He instantly gave her a broadsiile, and backing swiftly 
astern, he compelled his foe to fill again to avoid being raked. 

For awhile both vessels manoeuvred admirably, pouring 
heavy shot into each other whenever opportunity offered. 
' Very soon the English vessel struck her fiag and surrendered. 
She was the frigate Cyane, 38 guns, Captain Falcoln, 

The consort of the Cyajie was so crippled that she was 
forced out of the combat. Stewart now sought her, and met 
her retiring, quite ignorant of what had happened to her com- 
panion. There was a running fight for awhile, but the En^ 
lisbman, overpowered, fired a gun to leeward, and surrendered. 
She was the Levant, 18 guns. Captain Douglass. The Cyane 
was put in charge of Lieutenant Hoffman, and the Levant of 
Lieutenant Ballard. 

The CoHstilntion nt this time was thoroughly equipped. 

She had fifty-two gtins, and her complement of men was fonr 

t hundred and seventy. The Cyane carried thirty-four gam, . 
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aiid one hundred and eigbty-'fivc men. The Levant was a new 
ship, carrying twenty -one guna, and one [lundred and thirty 
men. The Comlitulion waa very little injured, and tbree houra 
after the battle she waa again ready for action. She lost fif- 
teen men killed or wonnded ; her antagonist lost seventy-five. 
The actual fighting— hard pouuding — did Dot occupy over 
forty*five minutes. 

Stewart sailed, witli his priKes, for Porto Praya, in one of 
the Cape de Vei-de Islands, arriving ou the 10th of March, 
181.5. Tlie next day three large British war-vejweJa were dim- 
ly seen through the fog approaching the harbor. They were 
the Leander, 54 guns. Sir George Collier; X'ewcastle, 50, Lord 
Gco[^ Stuart ; and Accuta, 40, Captain Kerr. Seeing his peril. 
Commodore Stewart cut the cable of the C'onstituCioN, and sail- 
ed out of the harbor, followed by his prizes. The British vea- 
Bels gave chase, and pressed hard upon the fugitives. Tbo 
Cyaiie was nearly caught, when she tacked aud escaped under 
cover of the mist, and made her way to New York. 

The ship continued to chase the Constitution, and the JVete- 
caslle fired her chaso g^ns, hut without effect. The Levant 
was nearly overtaken, when Stewart signaled to Ballard to 
tack. When the order was obeyed, the pursuers abandoned 
tiie chase of the Constitution, and pressed the Levant back to 
port, where, in utter disregard of the claims of neutrality (it waa 
A Portuguese port) they attacked her, and she was compelled 



to SI 






I 



So ended the career of "Old Ironsides" in the war of 
1812-'15. Iler last exploits were performed after the pi-oela- 
mation of peace, of which her commander waa then ignorant. 
He heard the news at Porto Rico, and immediately returned 
home, bringing with him the first intelligence of his combat 
ith the C^ane and Levant. Stewart became the hero of the 
hour. The freedom of the city of New York was given him 

a gold box ; and to him and hia officers a public dinner was 
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tendered by the ComiMon Conncil The LegUlatnre of Penn- 
sylvania voted iiitn tliaiiks iiiid ii g.jld-liiUcd sword. Congress 




voted him and liis men the thanks of tlie nation, and a gold 
medal for the brave and sltilfal comniodore. 
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i one liundred and eighty-five men. Tbe Levant wa» n new 
ship, carrying twenty -one guns, and one hundred and thirty 
men. The Comtittttion was very little injured, and three Lours 
after the battle she was again ready for action. Slie lost fif- 
teen men killed or wounded ; her antagonist lost fieventy-fl?e. 
The actual fighting — hard [wunding — did not occupy over 
forty-five minutca. 

Stewart sailed, witii his prizes, for Poi'to Praya, in one oF 
the Cape de Vei-de Islands, arriving on the lOlh of March, 
1815, The next day three lar>(e British war-vessels were dim- 
ly seen through the fog approaching the harbor. They were 
the Leaader, 54 guns, Sir George Collier; A'e/ecaslle, SO, Lord 
George Stuart ; and Acasla, 40, Captain Kerr. Seeing his peril, 
Conmiodore Stewart cut the cahle of the Caitst'UulioH, and sail- 
ed out of the harbor, followed by his prizes. The British ves- 
sels gave chase, and pressed hard upon the fugitives. The 
Cyane was nearly caught, when slie tacked and escaped under 
cover of the mist, and made her way to New York. 

The ship eontiniied to chase the Constitution, and the JVVw- 
castle fired her chase guns, but without effect. The Levant 
was neariy overtaken, when Stewart signaled to Ballard to 
tack. When the order was obeyed, the pui'sucrs abandoned 
the chase of the Conglilutioii, and pressed the Levant baek to 
port, where, in utter disregard of the claims of neutrality (it was 
H Portuguese port) they attacked her, and she was compelled 
to surrender- 
So ended tbe career of " Old Ironsides " in the war of 
1812-15. Her last exploits were performed after the procla- 
mation of peace, of which her eominander was then ignorant. 
He heard tiie news at Porio Rico, and immediately returned 
home, bringing with him the first intelligence of his combat 
with the Cffitiie and Levant. Stewart becanje the hero of the 
hour. The fi'cedom of the city of New York was given him 
in a gold box ; and to him and hts otBcem k ^w^iVvc Sw&c^'^ '««& 
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WLen wioda were hurcTiiig o'er the Sood, 

Ko more fihall feci llio vklor's Iread, 

Or kuow tbc cuuquured knt^c; 
The harpies of the vhote ahall plucb 

Tlie eugle of the a«a ! 

" Oil ! bf^tcer thnt her shattered hulk 

Should eiok beneath the wave; 
Her thundera shook the migb^ deep, 

And there should be her grave. 
Nnil to her maat her holj flag, 

Hilt cver.v threadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of atorras, 

T)ie iiglituiDg itnd the gale." 

In the Bumraer of 1814 CoTninodore Decatur, who had been 
ionctive a long time on Account of tlic Llockaile of Lis vessels 
in the Thames ahove New London (see page 230), was trans- 
ferred to the Presidenl, 44 guns, and whs finally ordered to go 
on a cruise to the East Indies to spread havoc among the Brit- 
ish shipping in that remote quarter of the glohe. He was 
ready at the middle of January, 1815, having under bis com- 
mand the President, his flag-s!iip ; Peacock, 18 guns, Capt^D 
Warrington; i/^yrne(, 18, Captain Biddle; and Tom Bowdne, 

On the night of January 14th, after a heavy gale which, it 
was supposed, had scattered the blockadera lying oS Sandy 
Hook, Decatur ran out of the Nan-ows, leaving the other ves- 
sels at their anchorage near Staten Island. Keeping close to 
the Long Inland shore for about five hours, he pushed boldly 
out to sea, and soon discovered, by the starlight, strange sails 
ahead. At dawn the Presidenl was chased by four sbips^- 
war, two on her quarters, and two astern. These were the Ea- 
dymion, 40 guns ; Pomone, 38 ; Tenedoi, 38 ; and Majestic, ra- 
zee, of the blockading squadron which had been blown off tiii 
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The President was deeply laden with stores for a long cruise, 
and the Endymion rapidly gnined on her. The President n 
liglitened to iucrcose her speed, but it wfis of little avail. < 
csioe the Endymion with a fresh breeze which the President 
did not feel, and very soon a sharp action began. Decatur 
tried to lay his vessel by the side of his antagonist for a hand- 
to-hand fight, but the wary commander of the Endymion kept 
his ship a quarter of a mile from the President. 




Decatur now determined to dismantle the Endymion. The 
two frigates riin head-and-heail dead before the wind, each dis- 
charging heavy broadsides at the other for two honrs and a 
half, when the Endymion, having most of her sails cut from ,i 
I ber yards, fell astern. She was ready to strike her colors when 
I the other vessels were seen in the dim starlight to be near. 
^ The President ran on, hoping to escape, but could not. Her /" 
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parsncn closed arouml bcr, and all fell upon 

At ubiiut iuidiii||bt kIic was compelled to gar 

Ifave licr to Captain Hayes, of the Majestic, the lii-at vessel that ] 

caniu alonf^-aide the vanquished frigate. For his gallant < 

duet in this affair tfecatur was lioDored and praised evi 

where. It wan adinitted by the English that tlie President 

WHS cnptiireil by a squadron, nnd not by a single ship. 

Tlio remainder of Decatur's fleet followed the J'rtaident to 
HM, but were ij^norant of hi^r futc. He bad designated Tristan 
d'Auiinba, the principal in a group of islands in the South At- 
lantic Ucoan, AS a place of rendezvous, 37° south and 12° west 
from Greenwich. Tlio vessels were there on the 23d o( 
March. Captain Biddle, of the Hornet, discovering a strange 
sail, went seaward to reconnoitre. The stranger bore down 
upon her, displayed English colors, and fired a gun. A sharp 
flght for about fifteen iniuutos followed. So hot was the can- 
nonade of the fforael, that her antagonist ran down to board 
bcr. The vessels became entnnglcd, and the first lieutenant of | 
the stranger ordered liis inea to board. They would not fol- 
low him, and Biddlo'a advantage being in his guns, he would 
not let his roen, eager to have a hand-to-hand fight, go aboard 
of his antagonist. His broadsides raked the stranger, and she 
soon BuiTcndcrcd. She was the Pen/ruin, 18 guns. Captain i 
Dickenson. The combat had lasted only twenty minutes. The 4 
Penffuin wag much shattered ; and Captain Biddle, after takiQ|f I 
from her all that was valuable, scuttled her on the morning of I 
the Sfith. 

This conflict was considered by naval ofliccrs one of the J 
most creditable actions of the war, and special honors were be- ■ 
stowed upon Captain Biddle on his return. The corpomtioB*! 
of New York gave liim u public dinner ; ciLizens of Pbilsdel- 1 
phia, his native town, presented to him a beautiful service of 1 
silver plate ; and Congress vtitcd liiiii the thanks of the repub- 
lic and a gold medal. 
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Wliile the Hornet and Peacock were afterward sailing in 
company toward the Indian seas, they were chased by the 
Cornwallis, a British 74-guu ship. The two Aracrican vessels 
spread every sail for fliglit. The Ptaeock soon got out of 
danger, lat the Homel, heing a slower sailer, was soon so near- 
ly overtaken by her hiigc pursuer, that the Cornwallh began 
to fire chasc-gQDS. On sped the ZTornft, struck occHsionally 




by a ball. She cast overboard everything thnt iiii;;lit impede 
her progress. By consnmmate seamanship Biddie snved liis 
vessel. It outstripped the pursner, and early in June entered 
the port of New York with a single gun, and without a boat or 
an anchor. 

The Peacixk continnad on her cruise, and on the 30tb ot 
•Iitne fell in with the East India Company's cruiser Nautili**, 
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14 guns, in the Str.iits of Sunda. She was commanded bj 
LiuiitctiHnt Charles Bojcp. Tht-y were ofi Anjer when Wsr- ] 




rington opened a broadside apon the N'aulJhig. After an ex*-^ 
ehangc of a few broadsides, the Britisli vessel struck her colors. M 
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This occurred a few days after the time set by the treaty of 
peace for the cessation of hostilities. Warrington was then 
ignorant of any such treaty, but, being informed the next day 
of its ratification, he gave up the Nautilus^ and did everything 
in his power to alleviate the sufferings of her injured people. 
lie had fired the last shot on the ocean in the Second War 
for Independence. The Nautilus had the distinction of being 
the first and last cruiser taken during the war (see page 102). 
The fight between the Hoiniet and Penguin was the last regu- 
lar naval battle in that war ; the affair of the Peacock and Nau- 
tilus being only an encounter. 

When the Peacock reached America, every cruiser, public 
and private, that had been out against the British had returned 
to port, and the war was over. " The navy," wrote Cooper, 
" came out of this struggle with a vast increase of reputation. 
The brilliant style in which the ships had been carried into 
action, the steadiness and rapidity with which they had been 
handled, and the fatal accuracy of their fire on nearly every 
occasion, produced a new era in naval warfare." 

Nearly every conflict was short. Most of the frigate actions 
were soon decided ; and in no instance was it found necessary 
to keep up the fire of a sloop-of-war an hour, when singly en- 
gaged. Most of these combats had been decided within thirty 
minutes, and the execution done by smaller ships was equal, in 
most instances, to that made by the largest vessels of Europe 
in general actions. The result sui'prised both nations. British 
public writers, and the best and bravest of the commanders in 
the Royal Navy, were ready to admit that a now power was 
about to appear on the ocean, and that probably the battle 
for the mastery of the seas would have to be fought over 
again. 

The British people were painfully impressed with the feeling 
that some of their boastful naval songs would soon become ob- 
solete. Their common-sense suggested that it might be pru- 

12 
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ileiil not lo siii^ too loudly the favorite ouc wljicU tljey had 
for Bcorts of yciirs been chanting iu the unra of the notions : 

"When Britftin first at Heav 
Arose from out the aza« 
This lias the rhnrter of the iaad, 
Aud gnsrdian >nge1e aung it 
'Rule Britanniul Britannin, rule the wnvei, 
For Britons never ahull bu sUvte !' " 

The AinericHtis responded in the spirit of a aong written by 
ChiiriecUor Kilty, of MHrylanJ, twenty yeara before the v 



hcrefurc BritonH rule the wares f 
Wlij gTBfp the widp-eitendcil utal 
Must alt the world, besides be slnvea, 
That onlj Brilona mat be free ( 
Henee, then, Britauiiia □' 
Nor ecu tlie natlona 'rouml her alavea. 

" For see I Columbia's bohb iriae, 

Firm, inilependc-ut, bold, and tree ; 

Tlmy, too, shall seize the glorious prize, 

And share the «-mpire of the aea. 

Hence, tlien, let freemen, let freemen rule the w 

And those vho yield them still be slaves !" 



Here ends our story of the doings of the regular war nnvv 
of tlie United States during their seeoud and successful strug- 
gle for indepttndencc. I will now tell you something of the 
irregular -aaMj — the piivnteera — that helped tlie regulars from 
beginning to end. Their exploits should always be reckoned 
with the achipveroents of the navy of the United States in es- 
timating the valuo of it^t si 
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CHAPTER XVlir. 

« 'tntnnc be ofa nat nnFil navy bi 
ofloii lie a po rf ux a r h Ip to a navy t e of war. 
Tlie laws of nj ns ««;» iru t tbe p uteer an h norable place 
in mnrioe warfiire In 1812 11 u nas Jefferson asked 'What 
is war)'' and answered himself, " It is simply a contest between 
nntioDS of trying which can do tbe other the most biii'm." 

Again be asked, and answered as follows : 

"Who can'ies on the ww? Annies are formed and navies 
manned by individuals, "What pi-oducea peace? Tbe distress 
of individuals. What difference ti» tbe suflea^r is it that bis 
property ia taken by a national or a private armed vessel ?" 

From tlicse premises Jefferson argued that privateering was 
MS just and honorable as any other marine warfare. Ncverthe' 
less, rigid morality holds the privateer to be a legalized pirate. 

During the Second War for Independence (1812-'1B) Amer- 
ican privateers performed eminent services for tbe nation in 
assisting the government vessi'ls in distressing the enemies of 
the republic. So they have done in every war on the ocean 
in which tbe United States have been engaged from the foun- 
dation of the republic. A brief account of the exploits of 
the most faraons of the American privateers during the war of 
1812-'15 may, therefore, be appropriately given here. 

In their act declaring war against England, in 1812, Con- 
gress authorized the President to " issue to private armed ves- 
sels of the United Sutes commissions, or letters of manpie or 
reprisal," as tiiey wore called. Under a specific act, passed 
Saue 96th, the President issued such commissions freely, Very 
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Boon swift-winged briijs, nnd schooners, and pilot-boats, all 
armed, were out upon the high seas in search of conquest and 
plunder fi'om the common enciny. 

Of these vessels the most r&nowaed for capacity in pursait 
or flight were "Baltimore clippers" — small " chpper-built " ves- 
sels, with raking inastK, carrying six to ten gnns, with a single 
lung 9-poiinder mount<id on a swive! in the centre. These weru 
Dsually iimnned hj fifty persons, besides ufGccra, all armed with 
muskets, cutlasses, and boarding - pikes, and commanded to 
" burn, sink, and destroy " the property of an enemy wherever 
it miglit be found, either on the sea or in British porta. 



The port of Salem, Massac Imsetts, bccrimc fanioua as tlie 
home of privateers throughout the war. Into that port the 
first prizes captured on the ocean, during the war of 1912— '15, 
were Uken. On the 10th of July the privateer schooner /Taiwe, 
frCaptain Webb, took into Salem liarbor two captured British 
ibips, one laden with timber, the other with tar. On the wimc 

• llw prirati-er Dash, (^^apt^in C'arroway. of Baltimore, en- 
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terod Hampton Itoads, and naptiired the British govommcnt 
[ schooner Whiting, bearing dus|ii(ti;h*.'H fruiii London to Waah- 
ringtoD. 

Four days afterward tlie staundi privateer Maditon, of 

[• <3loDCe«ter, Massaclmsetts, poiincL'd upon and captured « Brit- 

T ish tniQiiport ship, bound for St. Julin. The prizi> was valued 

■ ^$50,000, and wus seut into Ghtuusslcr. Tho Madinon soon 

t'jiftcrward captured n British ship of twelve guns, and a brig 

rf six guns. 

On the 18lh of July the sdiooner Faleon. ol Bdllimore, 

f Iwaring bIx guns anU Hixteen men, fought the British cutter 

I HfTO, with five ^ins and fifty rnen, off the coast of France, for 

[ two hours and a half, and drove her away. The Faleoa was 

ta[»turcd the next day by a British privat4M>r, with six gnna, af- 

I t«r a desperate fight for an hour and a half, in whieh her cap- 

K4"in was killed. The harvest for Amcniinn privateem in Julv, 

—the first month of the war — consiHtcd of more than fif- 

r British veuecis capltired, and taken into the barbora of the 

Dnitcd Statcfl. 

A notalile squadron of privnteers went out from Baltimore 
It near the middle of July. Tliere were, seven of them, led by 
(.t)ie flvrift clipper-built schooner Romne, 11 guns, and one hun- 
i And twenty men, conimanijcd by the vctemn Joshua Bar- 
, Tlie Ro»%ie was chased liy British frigatea, but her fast- 
ullog qualities always allowed hor to eseape. She captured 
i burnt British vessels in July and August. On the 2d of 
L&ngnat she captured a British brig, put on board of her sixty 
S bis prisoners, and ordered h^r as a cartel to St. John, Now 
mnswiok, to effect an exchange for as many American pris- 



r sent his compliments to Admiral Sawyer, the Brit- 
V commander on the Halifax Station, desired him to treat 
ners well, and coolly assured him that he should soon 
d him another ship-load of captives for exchange. Between 
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that time nnd tlic close of tbc montli, wIil'Ii Ibe Roniie rnn iutu 
Narraganset Bay, Barney captured and destroyed several otiier 
British Teasels, During his cruise of forty-five days he had 
captured fourteen veasvls, nine of which he burnt. Their ag- 
gregate value was estimated at ^1,288.000. The nuinher of 
Ills prisoners was one hundred and sixty-six. 

Barney started on a second ci-nisc with the Rossie on the 
7th of September. Again she was chased by British frigates 
and shipa-of-wHi', btil always eluded then). On Septeuiber IStli 
ehe captured the British arnmd packet-ship Princesi AiHtlia, 
after a sharp fight for almost an liour. The sails and rigging 
of the Hogsie were mnch injured, but her bull was unhurt. 
Tiie Princess Amelia was badly cut up in hull and spars, and 
lost lier captain and sailing-muster, who were killed. Biirney 
captured prizes here and there, and ou the lOth of November 
returned to Baltimore. Tlie result of bis two cruises on the 
Rosde was tbc capture of 3S98 tons of shipping, valued at 
♦1,500,000, and two hundred and seventeen prisoners. 

The brig Dolphin, of Baltimore, Captain Stafford, was a snc- 
ccRsful privateer. Slie had twelve guns and one hundred men. 
She sent in the first prize that entered the harbor of Baltimore 
after the declaration of war. After a crnise of twenty days, 
during which time she bad captured six vessels without receiv- 
ing any injury, she entered the port of Salem. She was fre- 
quently chased by British cruisers more powerful than herself, 
bnt always outstripped them in speed. 

The schooner Globe, of Baltimore, Captain Mnrpliy, was an- 
other famous privateer, Slic went to sea on July 24tb, 1812, 
in company with the privateer Cora, and on the 31st chased a 
vessel about three hours, and when she was within gunshot 
distance, began firing. Tlie Globe carried eight guns and eigli- 
ty men. The vessel she bad chased now raised British col- 
ors. The wind was blowing very fresh, and, after n sharp cn- 
gagemcDt for an hour and a half, a part of the time within 
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} inusket-ehot tlietaiicc of each other, the Bi'itieh vessel struck 
' her colors. She was the Knglish privateer Boyd, nioutiting teD 
gatiB. No person was iajured on either ship. 

On the 14th of August tbu Globe captured a British schooner 
of four guns, laden with mnliogHnj', and a few days later she 
made a prize of a lai^e Itritbb vessel of twenty -two guns, 
richly ladeii, bmiiid for Glasgow, Sbc was captured near the 
Bennndas. 

The Hiijhjtyer, Captain Oavit, of Baltimore, was also a suc- 
cessful cruiser under a privateer commission. She was armed 
with eight guns, and manned by one hundred men. She left 
' Baltimore early in July. Lat« in August she gave chase to the 
' Jamaica fleet of mcr;hnntmen, but, fiuding them convoyed by A 
British frigate, withdrew. The frigate gave cbaae, but the Higk- 
I fiyer outsailed her, and two days afterward (August 21st, 1813) 
ehe pounced upon and captni'ed one of the luercbant-vesaols of 
I the convoy. She waa a valnalile prize. 

lie next day the Highfij/er fell in with and fought two 
I Armed British vessels, but tiie wind was too strong to allow 
Ciivit to board tliem with safety, so be hauled off. On the 
\ following day the Mii/kfii/er fell upon them again, and boarded 
captured one of tlicm, when the other strnck her colors. 
[ Tfacy were the Jamaica, 7 guns, and twenty -one men; and 
I JIfaty Anrt, 12 guns, aud eighteen men. Both ships were 
L richly laden with the products of the West India Islands. 

TJie Vantee, 10 guns, while off the coast of Nova Scotia, on 
I the 1st of August, 1813, encountered the British privateer Ro}/- 
r 111 Bounty, of the same weight in metal. The marines of the 
Vanket were mostly sharp-shooters, and in the combat the 
I inuslcets and great gnns of tlie American vessel made havoc 
1 with the hull and rigging of her antagonist She became un- 
r inan^eabte, and surrendered. 

Early in August the Shadow, Captain Taylor, of Phihidet- 
■LphiA, had a severe combat with the British ^rivateM Maij,^^;!. 
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Liverpool. The battle l)e{;an ou tlio evening of August -ttli. 
Tbe niglit was dark and squultj, Tiie vessels kept near each 
other, occaslonnlly cschanging shots, and early in the morning 
they began a severe contest Tayloi' was instantly killed. The 
ShadotB, nineh injured, withdrew, and by superior sailing she 
escaped and returned to Philadelphia. 

The Atlas, Captain IJavid Maflilt, captured two Britisli armed 
ships, 'one carrying sisteen gaws, and liie other twelve. TLey 
were laden with valuable cargoes from Surinam, and were 
bound for London. At about the same time the privateer 
John, oi Salem, Captain Crowninshi eld, returned to that port 
aftiT a cruise of three weeks, during wliicU time she had made 
eleven eaptm-es. 

Before the close of the summer of 1812 American privateers 
were active all along the coast, and as far as the West Indies. 
The schooner Piial Jonea, of New York, Captain Ilazard, was 
particularly successful. Within a very short period she bad 
captured fomleen vessels near the island of Porto Rico, some 
of them of considerable value. Early in August she captured 
the British ship Hasmn, 14 guns, on her way from Gihraltar 
for Havana, with a cargo valued at 8200,000. She surrendered 
after a combat of only half an hour. 

A most daring act, pronoimcud by the American journals as 
"gallant, but unprofitable conduct," and by the British "ex- 
ceedingly brave," was performed by Captain Leveley, with the 
privateer Nonauch, carrying twelve guns and about one hun- 
dred men. She was one of the famous Baltimore clippers. 
While cruising near the island of Martinique (September a7th, 
IBlS), she fell in with a Briti.<^h ship of sixteen guns, and a 
schooner with six 4-poundors, The N'omuek ran in between 
the two vessels at half pistol-shot distance from each, and be- 
gan afnrions contest, which lasted more than three hours. Hct 
carronadcs became very hot with incessant firing, and were 
( finally all dismounted. Leveley tried to bring the Nmimeh 
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I ftlonj;-sidc bis nutagonists tliat lie iiii^lit board tbeni, but bcr 
I spsra and rigging were so much dmungud tbut e\ie viaa iininun- 
I Bgeable. Th« two veasLJa eat^spi'd — the larger slily nmcb dam- 
aged, aud with a losa of twenty men, it was afterward ascertained. 
The Saratw/a, Captain Biker, of New York, was a Biiocesafiil 
privateer. She was nnncd witli cigbtocn guns, and manned by 
one hundred and forty men. In the autumn of 1812 she capt- 
nred tho Qiiebff, 10 guns, from Jamaicn, with a cai^o valued 
at t300,000. A little later (Iteccmber 1 lib), wbila under tlie 
command of Captain C. W. Wuostcr, she bad a battle with the 
I brig Raehel, 12 guns, from Scothind. The combat was a furi- 
l ona one, and was carried on in tlio presence of llie inhabitants 
of La Gnayra as spectators. The Rachel suffered much, and 
was stirrcndercd. As tiio Saratoga was sailing out of the har- 
I bor she had captured a vessel with goods valued at $20,000, 

.and had cncountei'cd tlie Rachel iu a fog. 
I When the year 1813 dawned the ocean was swarming with 
I American privateers. One of the most active of them was tho 
L scbooner Govtrnor Tompkins, Captain Shaler, of Now York, 
I 'wbo, on Christmas-day, \fiV2, chased three Untish vessels, ap- 
I parently two siiips and a hrii;. He had fourteen earronades 
[ and one " Long Tom " — a long 9-pounder — and one linndred 
I and forty men. Shaler ran to nttaek the larger vessel, and , 
when very near lie discovered her to be a British frigate in the < 
[ di^iiise of a merchantman. lie boldly opened firo upon hur, 
I but the response wai terrible. Shaler spread bis sails for 
I flight, and escaped. " Thanks to bor lieels," lie said, " and the 
L exertions of my brave officers and crew [with sweeps], I still 
I have command of her," 

^ One of the boldest of the privatoersmcn was Captain Thom- 
I'U Boyle, of BnUimore, who sailed in the Ciimet, of 14 guns, , 
I with one hundred and twenty men. So early as August, 1813, 
Lthe Cornel captured a British ship, after an obstinate contest, 
pwhoso cargo was valued at $150,000. In December following. 
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she sailed from Bultiiuore, pasaetl tbroucrb the BritUb blockad- 
ing sqiiadroo on a dark niglit, and went un a cruise toward 
the coast of Brazil. Esrly in January (1813), the Comet was 
watching oil the port of Fcrnanibuco for Roiaa British rcBsols 
' which Boyle had been told were about to leave that harbor. 

On January 14tb, three British inercbant^veasels sailed out 

' of the port under convoy of a rortoguese brig mounting 22 

heavy guns and manned by one hundred and sixtj'-five men. 

The captain of the brig warned Boyle not to molest the mer- 

ehantraen, when the captain of the Comet told bim that he, 

a neutral, had no right to interfere. Tlie merchantmen crowd- 

I ed sail; the Comet swiftly pursued, and summoned the Eng- 

, lishmen to heave to. The Portuguese brig gave ehase to the 

Comtt. The latter tacked, camo along-side the merchantmen, 

md so distributed ber fire that all three were wounded. 

A sharp contest with the Portuguese brig followed, in which 

the intcrferer suffered severely, for the quick movements of the 

I dipper gave a great advantage of position continually. Tlie 

' moon went down, the night became dark and squally, the mer- 

' chantmen surrendered, and Boyle took possession of one of 

them. The brig and tbe other two escaped to Pernambuco. 

Boyle soon afterward captured another vessel, and successfully 

. fled before tbe British frigate Surprise, that chased tbe Comet 

I ft long distance. 

Early in February, after the Comet had captured two armed 
brigs, the British man-of-war Swagt/ertr appeared. Bojle auc- 
1 gutting bis prizes off while protending to bo willing 
to figbt the Swaggerer. This accomplished, be spread his sails, 
and was soon, by quick sailing, lieyond the reach of tbe heavy 
vessel. In bis flight he captured tbe schooner Java. On Ids 
way home Boyle met the British ship Jfibernia, of 23 guns, 
a full complement of men. A terrible battle ensued. The 
Comet, badly injured, put into Porto Ilico for rcpaira. She 
t Baltimore on the ITtli of March. 



^^^H Boyle wns soon out on tbc ocean again, in tlie beautiful clip- 
^^^B per Chauifvr, elegnot in model, beavily ariueil and manned, xnd 
^^^B the fleetest of all vt'Bsels afloat. Tlio story of her craUe is full 
^^^H of romantic adventure. She was bore, there, and ovciynhcro ; 
^^^V tiometimes in tlic West Indict; then on the coasts of Spain, 
^^^V Portugal, and Franco ; and thun in tlic British and Irisli Chan- 
^^^B nela, spreading ttie wildest lUnrm among England's commercial 
^^^B mRfiiie. Equal alarm was felt by tlie English morcliantB in thi- 
^^^H West Indies, and nn)ong the inlands of the Caribbean Sen; and 
^^^H the frigate Barro»a mas scut there to protect their property, 
^^^v Tliis frigate the fleet Ckoiseite deliglited to tease. 
^^^H The Ckasieitr seemed to sweep over the seas lite a phantom 
^^^1 ship, and Boyle was as impudent as he was bold. While in 
^^^K the British Chanod, he issued a proclamntion as a hiiricsque 
^^^H of those of British admirals on the American coast, in which he 
^^^V declared " all the ports, harbors, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, out- 
^^^^ lets, islands, and sea-coasts of the United Kingdom of Great 
Bribun and Ireland in a state of rigorous hlockadc." He aa- 

I sored the world that he liad a sufficient force in the Chameur 
to compel obodicDco, He Bent the proclamation to London, 
with a request to Lave it p«sted at Lloyd's Coffco-liouse 1 
Boyle, with the (?Au««eur, captured eighty vessels, of which 
Airty-two were of e<)nal force with his vessel, and eighteen her 
■aperiora. Many of the prizes were of great value. Three ol 
them alone wei-e valued at t4(.>U,000. 
The Dolphin, Saratot/a^ and Vantee appeared conspicuous 
on the ocean in 1S13, I>iit« in January, the Doljihin, Captain 
Staflord, fell in with a British ship and brig off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, fought lliem both, and capturad ihein after a severe com- 
hat These were valuable prizes. The captain of the ship 
(the Hebe) was astonished to find a " Vantee privateer in that 
part of the world;" and when the good-natured Staffoid as- 
sured him that they would soon be found in the Thames, he 
eimply replied, " Extronary !" 
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'be Saratoija was now nnder the command of Cuptaiii 
Woolsey, and on tho 8th of February slie captured the Lord 
NeUoii, one of tlie finest ships in the British merchant-service. 
She WHS sent into Nvw Orleiitis. Chased by a British frigate 
at about that time, the Saraioja, to lighten bcr and increase 
her speed, tlirew overboard all ber guns but four. In this 
weakened state she fought and cnptured the privateer Mar- 
ffiana, of 18 guns, and from this prize, which was sent into 
Newport, her armament was replenished with five brass pieces. 

At about this time the Yanite entered Newport harbor, after 
B cruise of one hundred and fifty days, during which time she 
had roamed along the whole western coast of Africa, taken 
eight prizes, made one hundred and ninely-six prisunei's, and 
secured, aa trophies, sixty-two cannons, five hundred rousketa, 
and other property worth nearly $300,000. Tiie Tankee left 
Newport on another cniise late in May, and in June, while off 
the coast of Ireland, captured fi>ur British vessels, with an a^igre- 
gitte value of about $200,000. These were sent as prizes into 
Fi'encli ports for adjudication and sale. Tlie Vankee did this 
work in about six weeks, and returned to Providence, Ehode 
Island, without losing a man during the crnisc. 

The privateer schooner Lottery, of Baltimore, with six gnna 
and thirty-five men, fought a desperate battle in Chesapeake 
Bay, on the 15th of February, with nine British barges manood 
with two hundred and forty armed men. The contest lasted 
nn hour and a half, and many of the English were slain. At 
length her commander (Captain Southcote) waa severely wound- 
ed. The men from the barges, in overwhelming nnmbers, board- 
ed her, and finally made her a prize. 



HEW rORK MERCIIAM8 AND PBITATEEIiS. 



CHAPTER xrx. 

Thb merchants of Ntw York, who had large 
Btske on ttic occnii, fitted uut twenty-six fast-Kkiling privateers 
witbin fonr months after war wns declared. Tlieae vessels car- 
ried, in the ajfl^egate, abont two hundred piece* of artillery, 
and were manned by over two thousand seAoien. Many of 
these vessels continued in active aervicc daring a greater por- 
tion of the period of tlie war. 

Among the private armed vessels fitted out at New Yort 
one of the most famous was the General Armalrong, the first 
aommaniler of which was Cwptain ISumaid. Early in March, 
1813, while under the command of Captain Guy II. Champlint 
rfio WM cruising off the mouth of the Surinam River, Soutb 
America, when, on the moriijng of the lltli, she gave chaas 
to the British aloop-of-war Coqvelle, wliich mountcil twenty* 
seven guns, and was manned by one hundred and twenty-ona 
men and bovs The Armstrong uioiinted eighteen caiTontideB 
aad one long 42 pounder, and bore one hnndred and forty men. 

Champhn ran the Armstroni/ down upon the Coquette in 
onler to boHid her, when, too lute to retreat, he discovered thut 
^e was a much lieaMer vessel than he imagined. They pour- 
ed heavy broadsides into eacli other within pistol shot, and the 
eotnbat was fierce and obstinstc for almost an honr. The Arm- 
■stwHff was seriously injured, but she escaped by a vigorous use 
of sweeps. Tlie atockholdoni in New York presented Captain 
Champlin with n sword for liis skill and bravery in saving his 
vessel. \Vc shall meet the Armntroni) again presently. 

A fevc days after the sword was presented to Captain Cham- 
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pUn, tliG I^etl, a New Vork privateer, brought into tbat port 
s letter of -marque Malvina, mounting ten guns. She was a. 
rich prize, Udcn witb wines from the Mediterranean. Ttie 
Scourge, Captain Nieoil, mounting fifteen guns, ivaa another 
successful New York privateer, and made a long cruise in Eu- 
ropean waters. 

The Scourffe sailed from New York in April, 1813, and 
steered directly for the coasts of Northern Europe. She was 
frequently in the company of the SatllesiMke, a Philadelphia 
eruiaer — a brig of fourteen gtins. The Seourt/e roamed along 
the coast of Norway, and cnptured many British vessels, which 
were sent into the port of Dronthcim and sold there. The 
trophies which she gathered in that region were nixtecn can- 
nons. On her way home she made several captures. During 
her whole cruise of a little more than a year she made foui' 
hundred and twenty prisoneni. The British thouy;ht her name 
nu appropriate one, for she was a severe scou[^ to British 



In the summer of 1B13, a little 2-gun vessel, called the Tau- 
er, sailed from New York with fifty men. She was command- 
ed by a desperate character named Johnson. Ilis vessel was 
captured hy a British vessel-of-war, and Johnson was released 
on his parole. He soon afterward violated his pledge, and en- 
tered the Youn;i Teaser, Captain Dawson, as first lieutenant, 

In June (1BI3) the J'own^ Teaser was closely pursned by an 
English man-of-war, and was likely to be taken, in which case 
Johnson knew death would he bis fate. Dawson called his 
officers in consultation, and, while they were deliberating, one 
of the sailors called out to the captain that Lieutenant Johnson 
had just gone into the cabin ■with a blazing fire-brand. The 
nest instant the Young Teaser was blown into atoms. Only 
six men escaped ; all tlie others perished in a moment. 

Ejirly in July, 1813, an event occurred off Sandy Hook 
which produced great excitement in New York at the time. 
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The British 74-gun ship Pole tiers was cruising in that vicinity, 
having for her tender the sloop Eagle, At that time Commo- 
dore Lewis (ah'eady mentioned on page 230) was in command 
of a flotilla of gun-boats watching in Mew York harbor, the East 
River, and Long Lsland Sound, lie borrowed a fishing-smack, 
put on board of her forty armed men concealed, and sent her 
out to capture the Eagle, A calf, a goose, and a sheep were 
secured on her deck, and with these and only three men in the 
garb of fishermen visible as a crew, she went out beyond the 
Narrows. 

The Eagle, giving chase, overliauled the smack. Seeing live- 
stock on board, the captain ordered her to go to the Poictiers, 
At that moment the preconcerted watchword, " Lawrence," was 
given, when the armed men arose from their hiding-place, rush- 
ed upon the deck of the Eagle, and delivering a volley of mus- 
ketry, sent her astonished crew below in dismay. The colors 
of the Eagle were immediately struck, and she was taken as a 
prize into the harbor of New York. The citizens were cele- 
brating the anniversary of independence on the Battery, and 
thousands of them ^ave a boisterous welcome to the smack and 
her prisoners, with loud huzzas and cannon peals. 

A month after this stirring event the private-arined schooner. 
Commodore Decatur, Captain Diron, carrying seven guns and 
about one hundred men, had a desperate combat with the Brit- 
ish war-schooner Dominica, carrying sixteen guns and eighty 
men. The Decatur was in the track of the West India trad- 
ers returning to England. The contest occurred in the after- 
noon of the 5th of Auixust. After a fierce conflict with can- 
nous and muskets, the Decatur forced her bowsprit over the 
stern of the Dominica, when her jib-boom penetrated the main- 
sail of her antagonist. In the face of a murderous fire of nius- 
ketry the men of the Decatur boarded the Dominica, and en- 
gaged in a sanguinary battle, hand to hand, with swords, pis- 
tols, and small arms. The colors of the Dominica wet:<i lv?iwl<id 
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down by the boai'dcrs, and ahc b(!ciimc a prize. Captain Dii'OD 
Btarted for Cbarleaton with his uaptnic. On the following day 
he captiircil another vessel, tlif Loudon Trader, willi a valu- 
ablu cargo from SiinDara, an-d enteiml Cbarleaton harbor in 

The privateer Globe, which took a large British ship a prize 
into Hampton Roads, Vij'ginia, bad a desperate encounter not 
far from Funchal, in November, 1813, On the 3d of that 
month aha chased two armed vessels. Tliey came to close 
quarters, and the erew of the Globe attempted to board one of 
them, bat failed. Just then the other vessel came up and gave 
the Globe a teri'ible raking fire, which almpst disabled her. 
Tbcy fought at close quarters until the latter vcsite) struck her 
colors. Then the other ship ponred in broadside after broad- 
side, at half [listol-shot distance, and reduced the Globe almost 
to a sinking wreck. But sbe continvied to give ber antagonist 
snoh heavy blows that she, too, struck ber colors. As the Globe 
was proceeding to take possession of lier fii-st prize, that vessel 
lioist4:d her colors niid gave the victor a tremendous broadside. 
While the latter lianled off for repaii's the two vessels escaped. 
They were packet brigs — one onixying eighteen gims, and the 
□tber sixteen, mostly brass. In this desperate encounter the 
Globe lost eight men killed and fifteen wounded. 

In the year 1614 the American privateers were as active as 
ever, yet during the first eigVit or nine months of that year 
tbey engaged iu no performance deserving the name of a naval 
action. In September this monotony of uneventful cruises 
was broken by the privato-armcd ship Hnrp'i, which fell in 
with the British packet Prineeaa EUzaheth, and captured her 
after a brief but very sharp conflict. She was armed with ten 
guns, and manned by thii'ty-eight men. She had on board a 
Turkish ambassador for Eni^land, an aide-de-camp to a British 
general, a liciitennnt of a 7 4-1 ine-of- battle ship, and $10,000 in 
specie. The money, wit!) several pipes of wine and some of 
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liter cannons, was truiisfcrrpd from tlic Eliiahrlh to tlie Hiir/ii/. 
^Tlie remainiler of hor armament whs cast overljoaril. Tlie aliip 
I- was ransomed (or J2000, «nd wna Rliowed to pnsg on her vo)*nge, 
I Not long after this encounter, one of the most dt:spi^rat« &nd 
lif&inoiis combats recorded iu tiio history of Arneiiean pritateer- 
I ing occurred iu a nentral I'ortiigiiese harbor of E'ayal. one of 
I thfl Azores or Western Islanda. The piivatcer Omeral Arm- 
\ttr<mg,of Now Vork, commanded by Captain Samue! C. Reid, 
I'Wbilu lying in thut neutral harbor, was attacked by a Bril^ 
I iab squadron on the 20th of Si>pteiiiber, 1814. The assailants 
I were the Plaalagenet, 74 guns ; the frigate Rata, 44 ; and brij; 
I Carnatiim, 18— tlic whole undw the command of Commodore 
I Lloyd. The Armitrong carried only seven guns and ninety 

■ men, inclnding her officers. 

m Hoyd, in flagrant violation of the laws and usages of nen- 
KitF^ity, sent in on that evening fonr lai'ge laiinehes wel! armed, 
Edind manned by ahoiit forty men each, Keid, suspecting dan- 
B'gnr, was at that time wai-ping liU vessel under the guns of the 
ft castle lliat guarded the hiii'bor. These and the gnns of Iho 
E privateer opened 111% upon the launches siumltaneously, and 
■'they wei'e driven awny after slight resistance. 
I At midnight fourteen luunelies and five hundred men made 
B& second attack, and, after a ten-ible combat for forty minutes, 
Kirere repulsed with a loss of one hundred and twenty killed, 
fttnd one hundi-cil and tbiity wounded. A third attack was 
pVoade at daybreak by the brig-(if-war Carnation. She hurled 
llleavy shot; but the rap idly ~<lelive red fire with great precision 
tby the Armtlronff soon so cut np the assailant, that she hastily 
Hrithdrew, The privateer was so much damaged by this time 
■Qiat Captain Keid knew she could not sustain another such 
mttaolc, so he ordered her to be scuttled and abandoned. The 
^^ritiah boarded her and set lier on fire. During ten hours 
Bthe British lost over three hundred men killed and wounded, 
■while the Americans lost only two killed and seven wounded. 
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Lloyd's squadron was part of an expedition gathering at 
Jamaica for tbe capture of New Orleans and tlie i; 
Louisiana, and he wished to seize the Armstrong and place her 
under his commaud. He was so much detained in liaving his 
own vessels repaired that tbe fleet sailed from Jamaica full ten 
days later than the time appointed for its departui'e. Mean- 
while, General Jackson had so placed New Orleans in a state of 




defence that it was saved. By the attack on tlio Armstrong 
the Americans lost a vessel but saved a city, and perhaps a i 
vast territory. 

Reid received unbounded praise for his gallant defence of | 
the Armalronff. The event produced a grateful senBation I 
throughout the United States, and various honors were be- d 
stowed upon the bravo captain. New York gave him thanksj 
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nod a »word, mid thv. coiintr/ run^ with npplausrs bccAuw of 
Lb rnlor. 

At about tliU time New Vorkere sent out n i^plcndid pri- 
vate-srineil sliip, Ihe Priitre of NtufchAtel, Cnptain OrdroBHiix, 
armed with Hcventeen guns, and manned by one biiudred and 
fifty persons. She created great havoc ainnng Britisli mer- 
chantmen. During;; a single cruise afae vos, chanod, at different 
times, by sevent^n armed Brititih vessels, and escaped them 
all. She took back to the UDited States much s|iccie, and 
goods to the value of *300,0O0. 

On thR lltb of October (1814) the NmfrkAtel encountered 
five armed boats from the fri^itc Enilymion, nS Nantucket. 
The boats wore so arranged as to attack her at all points at 
once, but aft«r an engagement of twenty minutes the a^ilants 
cried for quarter. It was granted. One of the boats bad gone 
to the bottom, wilh forty-one of the forty-three men that oo- 
cupicd it ; and of the whole numbor of men in the five boats 
(one hundred and eleven), a Ixr^r poilion were killed, wound- 
ed, or made prisoners. The privateer lost seven killed and 
twentj'four wouudcd. She was afterward captured and sent 
to England. 

A smnlt clippcr-biiiit vC8st.l called Saufy Jack, belonging 
to Ctiarleston, South Carolina, illustrated by her conduct the 
appropriateness of liov name. She was too fleet for the English 
cniisers, aud was skilfully manngcd. She carried six carriJige 
gnliB and one long fi-ponnder, and was seen everywhere. At 
midnight, October 3Ist, 18I+, she chased two vessels ofl the 
i erast of Santo Domingo, lii'ed upon them when near enough, 
and on coming up to them in the morning ascertained that one 
of them carried sixteen, and the other eighteen gnus. Nothing 
daanted, her people boarded one of the English vessels, when it 
was discovered that she was full of men, and a war-vessel, Tlio 
boarders hastened back to the Sane;/ Jack, vi\iexi she took to 
lier iieels and escaped. The two vessels chased her, and hurled 
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grape and miiakct halls tipon her, but within an hour she whh 
out of reach of tbuir great guns, ller chief uotagoniat was tho 
BrilisU boinb-ahip Volcano, with the transport Golden Fleece. 
The Saueif Jack afterward captured the Pdkam, 10 giins, and 
thirty-eii^ht men, with a cargo valued at $80,000. 

The schooner Kemp, of BHitimore, Captain Jacobs, was a very 
Buccessful prirateor. Early In December (1814), ehc chaRed 
a squadron of ett^lit merchant-ships in the Gulf Stream, con- 
Toyed b_v a frigate, which in turn chased the Kemp, but she 
eluded the pursuers in the darkness. The next day she saw 
the m ere ban t-s Lips drawn up in battle order, when, at noon, 
she bore down npon ihcra, broke throngh their linn, and while 
in the midst of tbem sho discharged her whole armnment 
among them. Tiicy were thrown into the greatest confusion. 
Within an hour four of thenn wore prizes to the Kemp, If 
she had had men enough to man the vessels, she could have 
t^kon the whole squadron. During all this time the convoy 
frigate was absent vainly looking for the saucy privateer. The 
prizes, with forty-six caunona nnd one hundred and thirty-four 
prisoners, were sent into Charleston, They were the fmit of 
a six-days' cruise. 

While the Saucy Jack was on this cruise, the privateer Mon- 
moulh, of Baltimore, was destroying British commerce off New- 
fonndhind. At one time she had a desperate encounter with 
an English transport with over three hundred troops on board. 
Her superior speed saved her fi'om capture. 

The Laierence was another successful Baltimore privstoor, 
carrying eighteen gnns, and one hundred nnd eleven men. Dnr- 
ing a single month, ending Jannary 25th, 1815, she captured 
thirteen vessels, and took one hundred and six prisoners. 

Just at the close of the war, which was ended by a proclaiiM- 
tion of peace in Fehrujiry, 1S15, the Macdonough, of Rhode 
Island, had a sharp fight with a British ship, the name of which 

not recorded. She was a toescI filled with troops, and Uiq 
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Maedfmouffk Bufft-red Ureatlfiiliy in niun|i;li.-cl saiU iind ri<fl;iiig, 
, and loss of mon. Her aiitBgonUt, in nddition to ber over- 
whelming number of niDsketccrs, carried ciglitcen fi-pounders. 
I The combnt occurred at musket-sliot diMtnuce. The Mucdon- 
tmgh, succeeded in escaping; from the Brilish sliip, and arrived 
«Rfely at Snvannali on l!io 7lIi of Maivli. Tlie war hjib tht^ii 
, over. 

Before the close of 1814 \.\w. exploits of the Amuficim pri- 
vateers had inspired the British mercantile classes witb termr. 
Indeed, they bcgao to seiiouslj conteniphitc the probabilities 
of tlie ooinplete destruction of British commerce. Fear mag- 
nified the nainbers, power, and exploits of these expert cruisers. 
Sfercbants, in public meetings, rcmonstrntetl agaiDst these de{>- 
. rcdations, and called upon tbo goveniinent to uiake peace. It 
I was asserted tbut one of these " sca-devils " was rarely captnrcd, 
bat imptidently bade defiance alike to English privateers and 
\ beavy 74's. Insurance was refused on most vessels, and on 
[ aome the premium was as high as thirty-three per centum. 
"Only think," said a London, jonmai, " tiiirtecn guincns for 
liioa hundred pounds wns paid to insure vessels across the Irish 
^<?faannel ! Such a thing, we bdieve, never happened before." 

Daring the war tbo American private-armed vessels took, 
L'bnrnt, and destroyed about sixteen hundred British mei'chaut- 
Imen of all classes. This was done in the space of tliiHie joara 
^iRid nine mouths, while the niimher of American mereliant- ves- 
sels destroyed during tlwt time did not vary much from five 
I'iiundred. The American merchant umrinc was much smaller 
^hnn that of the British, and ernbai'go acts had caused many 
sels to be lying in port when war was declared. Many val- 
uable vessels were also run up streams out of the reach of Brit- 
li ornisers. Large fortunes were secured by the owners of the 
hucoessfu! privateers, which their descendants arc enjoying tc 
E^his day. 

One more mivid ui.fmli.m eonnectt'd with the Second Wai 
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for lodepen deuce remains to bu noticed. It was a struggle on 
Lake Borgne, LoiiUiann, tlie nearest water commnnicatjoa bo- 
tvreen the city of New Orleans and t!ie Gulf of Mexico. 

At the time wlien n Britiali expedition, to atliick New Or- 
leans and invade Louiaianu, was titling out at Jamaica, there 
WHS a small flotilla of giin-bonts, under the command of Tliotn- 
as Ap Cateaby Jones, patrollinjj tliia lake, for rumors of the in- 
tended invasion had reached New Orleans. Jones hnd been 
instructed to wateh the approach of an enemy, and to take 
aiich a position as would enable him, in the event of the Brit- 
ish making their way into Lake Borgne, to cut off their barges 
and prevent theit landing. 

This British expedition ha<i been prepared with great secrecy 
as to its destination, so that New Orleans might be taken by 
surprise ; therefore, there was much astonishment when, on the 
13th of December, the iniaders, when about to enter Idke 
Borgne, discovered Jones's flotilla awaiting their apprasch. It 
had to be met by immediate and vigorous action. The British 
admiral (Cochrane) prepared a fleet of sixty barges to meet, 
attack, and destroy this unexpected barrier to the execution of 
their well-laid plan of invasion. These barges each carried a 
carronade, and an ample number of armed volunteers from the 
fleet. Jones had five gun>hoHts, a tender, and a despatch-boat, 
carrying twenty-three guns, and a total number of one hundred 
and eighty men. Ills flag-ship was a sloop of eighty tons. 

On the 14th the hostile for^'es met and engaged in a fierce 
and desperate struggle, hilt by the force of overwhelming num- 
bers the British gained a complete victory after a combat of 
about an hour. But that victory cost thera several of thrar 
barges, which were shattered and sunk, and almost three tian- 
dred men killed and wounded. 

The Second War for Independence was now over, A treaty 
of peace had been negotiated at Ghent, in Belgium, on the 24tli 
of December, 1814, and was ratified by the respective govern- 




[ ntents booii afterward. I'eaco wa» proclaiinod hy the I'ti 
; of tLe United Stuk-a ou the 18th uf Fiibruaiy, 1815. 
t«cre grcHt riMoiciiiiT' "n Iml'i sides of tlic Atlaiitio tc- 




e of this happy event, and tt medal was BtrDck in I 
I oommemoratire of the treaty. 

The governnient of the United States was now frou to eni- 
fljlloj' its strength in casting oS ita bondage to the Burbary pow- 
Ksnt (see page 65). In doing this there wore presented mate- 
Ttuts for one of tJic moat brilliant chapters in the history of the 
L American Navy. 

The Dey of Algiers, believing that our navy had been de- 
•Mroyed hy that of Great Britain in the war just cndi'd, sent out 
H corsairs to depredate on American coinmewe. lJuterniined 
it to pay tribute to thu North African robber, nor to endure 
a insoionco, the United States Govemment accepted this clial- 
mge for war, and sent Commoiiore Decatur to humble bim. 

Decatnr sailed with a small squadron in May, I8I5, His 

Bag-ship was the Omrriei-e, 44 guns, When he passed the 

*Strait of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea, he found the 

lAlgeriue pirate Huet cruising in search of American vessels. 

On the l7th of June he met, fought, and captured the flag-abip 
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of the Algcrme a<liiiiral (a. fnijnte of forty four guns), r 
anotlicr pirate sliip with ei\ biiii<l]i.d men With these priu^ I 
he sailtil for tlie harbor of Algiers, iiiJ dcmandtil of the ruler 1 
(JuiK. 28th) tlie inatint Burreiider of all Ameiican prisoners ii 
Ills liands, full indeniTiiiv for all AmniLin pmperty dostroytil ' 
by his forces, aiiJ all il iimi tn tnbutL fioui the I lilted SUdiS 
thereafter 




Wlien the Dey heard of tlie fate of a part of his fleet, thatS 
terrified ruler hastened to comply wilb Decatur's deuanda.:! 
The commodore summoned biin to the deck of the ffJw 
with his captives. The Dey appoarcd with tliem and eome 
his officei's on the aOtli of June. There hfc signed a tWAty tl 

jordancc with the demanila of Decatur, and left the frigaltt^ 
n deep hnmiliatiuu. 

After this triumph Decatur sailed for Tiiuis »nd deiiiamJcd J 



r 
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xad received from the Bashaw, or ruler of that State, 846,000, 
in payment for AinericHn veasela, which he had allowed the 
British to capture in his harbor. This was iu July. Then 
Decatur proceoiicd to Tripoli, the capital of another of tlie 
Barbary States; and in August he deinandeJ from its ruler 
^S,000 for the same kind of injury to property, and the n- 
lease of prisoners. The Tripolitans' treaaiiry was nearly empty, 
Wid the commodore acceptetl, instead of cash, the release from 
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TLis cruise of a little American squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and its results, gave full security to American com- 
merce, and greatly exalted ibe character of the government of 
the United States in the opinion of European nations. A por- 
tion of its navy, during the summer of 1915, had Hcconiplisbed, 
in the way of humbling the rulers of the Barbary States and 
weakeuing their power for mischief, what the combined gov- 
ernraentB of Europe had not dared to attempt. It was a nota- 
ble supplement to the history of the navy of the United States 
in the Second War for Independence. 

cers wbo ui'ged the puulsbmenC of Barron hy Guspensloa frum the Hcrric« 
(see page tl4). A bilter ijiiarrel between Ihem ensued, which resulted in 
a, duel, near Bladeiisburg, in vrliich Decatur wub mortallf wounded. He 
WHS at that time a member o[ the Board of NnTal Conimisaionera, and re- 
sided at " Ealarama," near Geoi^etown, D. C, a fine mansion biijlc by Joel 
Barlow (see p. 2S0). Decatur died iu Washington, Harcb 22d, 18^0, and 
his remains were taitcn to Kalorama. Thej now re»t under an elegant 
'e monnment in St. Peter's church-ynrd, Philadelphin. 
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CHAITER XX. 

In time of peace tlie Amcrieait Navy has been employed ift 
tbe beneGccnt work of giving aid to commerce, in makiug eir 
ploratioDs of strange seas, in scientific investigations of ocean 
pbenomena, and in tlie operations of the coast survey, whi(A 
waaliegim in !817. 

At about tliat period Americau commerce was greatly an- 
Tioved and injured liy the swarms of privateeva swiling under 
tbe flags of the newly organized South American repiiblici. 
Tbey had degenerated intu pirates, and bo become oiUlaws, 
subject to eliHstiseiuent by nny nation. They infested tbe 
West India seas and the northern coasts of South America. 

Against these pirates, and to protect tlio commerce of the 
ITnited States, the government sent Commodore OUver Hainrd 
Perry, with two ships-of-war, in tlie spring of 1919, to those 
Reaa, where be soon died of ye! low-fever. Very little was done 
toward suppressing the pirates until 1832, when a small Ai 
lean squadron destroyed twenty pirationi vessels on tiie coart 
of Cuba. Tlie good work was completed the next year by 
Commodore David Porter, 

In tbe summer of 183S, a sqiiadri>u of six vessels, composME^ 
of the sloops -of -war Vincennes and Peacock, brig Porpoite^, 
schooners Flying - Pish and Sea-Oull, and store-abip Relit^' 
sailed from Xorfolk, Virginia, for an exploring voyage in th^ 
southern aeaa. The expedition was commandi'd by Lieuten- 
ant Cliarles Wilkes, with a corps of scientists, nine in number 
inchiding Titian R. Peale — yet (1880) living — aa artist and' 
uaturalist. 
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This expedition prticeeded down the coast of Soutli AmRrica, 
and bore awny to uuknowo seas southward. It cruised 'along 
what was Biippuaed to he tlie shores of a southern continent, 
aevenleen hundred miloa, in the vicinity of 66° south latitude. 
The expedition made a voyage of ninety thousand miles in 
the course of about four years, rctaming in 1842. It brought 
back a valuable collection of specimens of the natural his- 
tory and curiosities of the islands of the South Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, a lanje portion of which are in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, Mnoh scientific information was 
obtained ; bat, owing to imperfect methods of publication 
of the results, that knowledge has not been properly diffused 
among the people. 

When the war with Mexico broke out in 1846, a naval force 
was sent to the Gulf of Mexico, under the command of Com- 
modore Connor. On the 14tU of November (1846), Connor 
captured Tampico, a Mexicao seaport; and at about the same 
time Commodore Matthew C, Perry captured Tobasco and 
TuBpnn. In the spring of 1847, Connor assisted General Scott 
in his successful attack upon the castle of San Juan de Ulloa 
and Vera Cruz. He was succeeded in command in the gulf 
by Commodore Perry. 

In the summer of 1846, Commodore Sloat was in com- 
mand on the Pacific coast. On the 7th of Jnly he bombard- 
ed and captured the city of Monterey (King's Mountain) on 
that coast. On the 9tb Commodore Montgomery took poo- 
session of San Francisco. Almost a week later Commodoro 
Stockton arrived on that station, and took the chief command ; 
and on the l"th of August he and Colonel Fremont took pos- 
session of the city of Los Angeles (the Angels). The naval 
forces assisted the land troops in making a complete conqaest 
of California. 

Bocfluse of the increasing intercourse of Americans with 
Eastern Asia, carried on across the Pacific Ocean, friendly rel»- 



NAVAL EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 

tions with the exclusive Japanese nation boeame deaivable. 
establish aiich sniity t!ie United States Government sent a 1 
squadron of seven vessels, nnder the eommand of Coinniodora ( 
M.C. Perry, in the autumn of 1852, to convey a letter from the ] 
President of our repiibliu to the Emperor of Jupun. In that 
letter the Japanese ruler wh* invited to a^ree to a treaty of j 




friendship and eomraorce between the two govemraentH. 
ter visiting and surveying tlie Loo Cboo Islands, Perry's wjuaii 
ron entered the Bay of Yeddo, Japan, in July, 1853, Thejl 
were greeted by a fleet of Japanese government boats sent to' 1 
arrest their progress ; but as the steam-vessels passing rapidly I 
into the harbor with sails nil furled, the Japanese ofReials 
astonished, for they hod never seen a steamship before. 

Perry had been instructed to nso no violence with his 
sels unless attacked, in which ease he was to let the Japaoei 
feel the full weight of his power. He proceeded at onee t 
perform his errand. He sont the letter to the Emperor, and'] 
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I ulcetl for an interview nnd an nnswor. The sovereign was 
I Bhy, and it was several montbs b«fui'e be gtive an answer. Fi- 
[ Bally, in Marab, 1834, a treaty was signed by tbe contracting; 
\ parties, and friendly relations were thereby establisbed between 

J two conntrics whicii baye since continually increased in 
I Btrength and importance. In 1800 a large embassy from the 
t Empire of Japan visited tbe United States, 

Tbeae are amon^ tbe most important services of the Amcri- 
!AD Navy during a long interval of peace. It had occasional 
P encounters in foreign ports, but none that were very serious. 




' It was engaged in frustrating attempts to reopen the AfticaD 
, alavc-trade, and it had a share in Arctic explorations. 

Tbe navy has always gone hand-in-band witb commerce in 
[ Opening new markets for tbe products of the American soil, 
I. «nd has over been a faithful and efficient coadjutor of the 
fc American commercial marine — tbe Navy of Peace. Alas! at 
' the end of forty-six years, after the close of the Second Wap 
I for Independence, this navy was suddenly and unexpectedfy 
I anniTOoned to assist the land-for^ica of the nation in defending 

e life of tbe Republic against tbe deadly assuuka uf a portion 
I of its own children. 
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We will now glance at some of tbe most important services | 
of the American Navy during the Civil War in IS61-'65. ' 

At the close of 1860 that war was begun in Charleston ' 
harbor, when South Carolina insurgents fired upon the Star of 
the West, a government vessel taking supplies to the garriso 
in Fort Sumter, The United States Government was thereby | 




notiHed that no respect would he accorded to American naval 
vessels in the ports of slave-lahor States, President Buchanan' 
ndministration was then drawing to a close. That of President 
Lincoln, which succeeded it early in March, 1861, made th» 
preservation of the power and dignity of tlie Republic its first 
concern. 

AVlien the new Secretary of the Navy (Gideon Welles) " took 
nn account of stock," as a merchant would say, in his Departs 
mcnt, he found it almost bankrupt in physical force. Like the 
army, it had been placed far beyond the reach of the govern- 
ment for immediate use, and was employed on distant stations. 

The total number of vessels of all classes then belonging 
13* 
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f the navy was ninety, carrying, or designed to carry, two thou- 

f aand four Lunilred and fifteeu guna. Of tills numbur only for- 

I ty-two were in com mission. Twenty-eight ships, carrying in 

1 the aggregste eight hundred and seventy-four guns, were lying 

n poits dismantled, imd none of them could be made ready for 

ea in loss than several wecks^ time: some of them wonld ve- 

|uire at least six moutlis. The most of those in eommission 

' bad been sent to distant aeaa ; and the entire available force for 

L the defence of the whole Atlantic coast of the Republic was 

r the Brooklyn, of 25 gnns, and th« store-ship Belief, of 2 guna. 

The Brooklyn drew too much water to enter Charleston 

Lliarbor (where the war had begun) with safety ; and the Relief 

L.bftd been ordered to the coast of Africa with stores for the 

1 squndron there. Many of the officers of the navy were natives 

r of slave-labor States, and a large number of these abandoned 

[■ their flag and joined in the insurrection. Not less than sixty 

I' Southern ofBcers, including eleven at the Naval Academy at An- 

nitpolis, had then deserted their g-overnment in its hour of peril. 

} early ns the close of January, 1861, it was evident that 

\ the insurgents were about to seize the revenue-cutters in Soutli- 

1 ports — the Lewis Ca»» at Mobile, and the Robert McClei- 

I land at New Orleans. General Dix, tlien Secretary of the 

I Treasury, sent a spueial agent to secure them. The Cast had 

nlready been seized ; and when the agent nixived in New Or- 

I leans he found Bresliwood, comreiander of the AfcCUlland, un- 

, der the control of the Secessionists. He absolutely refused to 

obey an order sent by Secretary Dix. The ageni, by telegraph, 

I informed the Secretary of this disobedience, when Dix sent an 

' order for the arrest of Bresliwood, and saying; "If any one 

I attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him on the 

1 »pot!" The collector of the port was in complieity with Iho 

t Secessionists, and the McClelland was given to the authorities 

[ fit I^uiaiana. 

Fort .Sumter needed re-enforceiiient and relief, Onlv through 
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the navy could tliey be furnished. Mr. Fox, tiie Assistant Seo- 
retary of the Nas-y, prepared a relief squadron early in April 
(1861), consisting of tlie Pawnee, Pocahontas, Powhatan, &'aA 
Harriet Lane, with three brigs, all ordered to rendcKvous ofl 
Charleston harbor. Mr. Fox sailed in the Baltic, with two hun- 
dred soldiers, to rc-enforco the garrison. A storm and counter 
orders broke up the relief squadron, aud all the Bailie accotn- 
plished was to bear away, at the middle of April, the garrison 
of Fort Sumter, which they had been compelled to evscuKte' 
because of a lack of supplies. 

In the spring of 1861 the navy-yard at Gosport, nearly op- 
posite Norfolk, Virginia, was filled with arms and munitions of 
war, and several ships were lying there dismantled. Circum- 
stances pointed to an early attempt to seize the post and the 
vessels by Yirginia insurgents, and on April lOtU the comman- 
dant of the station was ordered to put the vessels and the pub- 
lic property in a conditioo to be quickly removed. The com- 
mandant, having confidence in the honor of bis subordinate of- 
ficers, was tardy, and Commodore Paulding was sent there to 
carry out the order. It whs too late. An armed force of 
surgents was about to seize the naval station. The ships were 
scutlled, set on fire, and sunk, and as much property ii 
yard as possible was burnt or otherwise destroyed. Among 
the disabled vessels was the Merrimac, which the Confederates 
afterward raised and armored. Full 2000 cannons fell into 
hands of the insurgents. 

Eai'ly in Febniary, 1861, the leading Secessionists in 
South met at Montgomery, Alabama, and formed a Confederate 
government, with Jefferson Davis as its head. In April he is- 
sued commissions to privateers to depredate on the commerCfr 
of the United States and the property of the government. Th» 
first of these vessels so com missioned was named the Lady 3a-- 
vis. Soon afterward the Savannah and Petrel were commit 
sioned, and wont to sea on their destructive errands. 
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Very soon aftcrnard the Sa annah discolored the United 
States brig Ptrrij, and )ni«t[iking htr for a mer Lant-veesel, 
bore down to attack her ^iVhon the mistake was discovered, 
the Savannah tried to escape bat after a e>hort and sharp cn- 
connter, she was compelled to surrender Her cr v were im- 
prisoned as pirates f r awi ile but were finally released and 
paroled as prisoners of war 

The Petrel was the re-named United States revenue-cutter 




^tKn, which her disloyal command r had placed in the poa- 
seBsioQ of the iiisurirents at Charleston South (.arohna. She 
■went to aea in Jul) 1861 Seemi; the Lnited States frigate 
St. Lawrence in the diignise of a merchantman the Petrel re- 
garded her as a rich prize and attempted to capture her. The 
St. Lawrence pretended to try to escjipe. The Petrel f^ve 
chase. When &he was withiu fuir ran<re, the Si. Lawrence opes- 
I ed her ports and gave the pursuer the contents of three heiurjr 
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guna. An 8-inch shell esplodod in the Petrel, ami n 32-pound 
solid shot strack ber amidships below water-raarL Slie was 
made a tottil wreck instantly, and went to the bottom, leuving 
the foaming wtvters above her strewn with splinters and her 
struggling crew. The latter scarcely knew what had happened. 
A flash of fire, a ibunder-pcal, the crush of timbers, and in- 
^nlfment in the sea had been the incidents of a moment of 
their experience. 

Meanwhile the Navy Department had been energetic and 
untiring in efforts to Increase tiie marine force of the nation. 
Merchant- vessels had been purchased and fitted up as war-ships, 
and others were constructed. At the bt^inning of July (1861) 
there were forty-three armed vessels engaged in the service of 
blockading Southern ports and in defence of the coasts on the 
eastern aide of the continent. These were divided into two 
squadrons, known respectively as the Atlantic and Gulf squad- 
ron. The former, consisting of twenty-two vessels, two hundred 
and ninety-six guns, and three thousand three hundred men, 
was commanded by Flag-officer S. H, Stringham. The latter 
consisted of twenty-one vessels, two hundred and eighty-two 
guns, and three thousand five hundred men, and was under 
Flag-officer W, Mervine. 

Before the close of 1861, the Secretary of the Navy had 
purchased and put into commission one hundred and thirty- 
seven vessels, and had contra-ctod for the building of a large 
number of steamships of a subatantlal class, to endure all 
weathers off the coast. There were also built and put afloat 
before tbe close of the year five iron-clad steamers, two of 
them carrying forty guns one thirty-two guns, and two twen- 
ty-two guns. In his report the Secretary called the attention 
of the government to the importance of having iron-elad vc»- 
sels, and recommondod the appointment of a hoard to consider 
the matter, which was done. Already the govcrnmeut had 
expended half a million dollars in the construction of a float- 



^^H ing'-battpry for harbor defence by Messrs. Stevcoa, of Hobolien. 
^^K New Jersey. 

^^M From March 4th, 1861, to July 1st, two bunilreil and fifty- 

^^m nine navitl officers of Southero birth bad resigned, or been dis- 
^^H missed from the service for disloyalty. Tiicir pkcca were goon 
^^B filled by persons who had retired fi-oni the navy to civil pur- 
^^H suits — maatei'a and masters' ma-tea of merchant- vessels, and oth- 
^^H ers who pati'iolically entered the service ; and so promptly was 
^^H the call for recruits for the navy answered, that no vessel was 
^^V ever detained more than two or three days for want of men. 
^^H The Naval Schoot and public property at Annapolis were re- 
^^H moved to Newport, Rhode Island, for safety. 
^^H Among the smaller exploits of the navy in 1861 was an at- 

^^H lack upon Confederate batteries at Aquia Creek and Matthias 
^^H Point, on the Potomac, by the gun-boat Freeborn, and one or 
^^M two others, in May and June. In one of these encounters 
^^1 Captain Ward, of the Freeborn, was killed. On July SSth, 
^^M Lieutenant Crosby, with five launches and four boats from 
^^M Fortress Monroe, went up a small stream, not far from that 
^^H fort, and destroyed ten small Confederate vessels, and captnred 
^^V a schooner heavily laden with provisions and other articles. 
^^H In August following amorc formidable task was undertaken. 

^^* Hatteras Inlet, throngh which British blockade-runners were 
continually carrying supplies to the insurgents, was guarded by 
two forts built by the Confederates. It was determined to at- 

I tempt their capture. A land and naval force was fitted ont at 
Fortress Monroe and in Tlampton Eoads, the former commanded I 
by General B. F. Butler, and tlie latter by Commodore String- 
ham. They left the Roads for Hatteras on the 26th. String- 
ham's flag-ship was the Minnesota. She was accompanied by 
the Pawnee, Monlkello, Harriet Lane, Susquehanna, Wabath, 
and Cumberland. 
On the morning of the 28th the vessels opened fire on tbe , 
forts. Under cover of that fire troops were landed. Tha «s- i 
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aault Lad continued aUont focir hoiini, when, supposing the near- 
est fort was about to surrundcr, two of the vessels entered the 
iDlet to take possession. The silent fort suddenly opened fire 
apon them, and the sliips were in much peril for awhile. 

Early in the ruorning of the 29th the contest was renewed. 
Meanwhile the Confederates had been re-enforced by the h: 
of a fiotilla from Pamlico Sound, commanded by Captain 
ron, and some troops for the forts. In this attack on thi 
ond day, the Miimemta, Suatfuehatma, Wiiba»k, Harriet Lane, 
and Cumberland took part Toward noon a white flag appear- 
ed over one of the forts, and both were formally surrendered. 
The loss of these forts was a severe blow to the Confederates, 
ns it closed an important channel of supply from the British, 
and opened the way to very important results. After si 
fnrtiicr operations in the viciaity, the squadron wilhilrew. 

Late in 1861 the Nationals and Confederates began the < 
struction of armored or iron-clad gun-boats for service on 
terior waters. A hint for their form and materials had been 
given almost fifty years before, when a patent was granted t 
Thomas Gregg, of Pennsylvania (March, 1814), for an iron-clai 
gun-boat with donbic sloping sides. Snch boats were first cor 
stnicted and put into use on the rivers in the Mississippi Valley 
at the beginning of the late Civil War, for co-operation with 
the armies, and to protect tlie navigation of those streams. 

Early in 1862 a flotilla was built at SL Louis and at Cai 
near the mouth of tlie Ohio River, and placed under the co 
mand of Klag-offieer A. 11. Foote. It was composed of twelve 
gun-boats, a part, of them armored, and carrying in the aggregate 
one hundred and twenty-six cannons. They were bi 
in proportion to their length, so that in the still waters of tho 
rivers they tnight have almost the steadiness of land batteries. 
The sides of these armored boats were sloping upward and 
downward from the water's edge at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, so that shot and shell might glance harmlessly from them.. 



The hulls were mnde of heavy onk timber covered with thick 

plates of iron, and they were moved by powerful steam -on gin ea. 

The Confederates bad built a queer kind of giin-boat at 

ISew Orleans, whicJi they called a. " ram," because it had a strong 




iron beat on ts how for fierce pusliing. This monster was named 
Ma [tgai and wta commanded by J. S. Hollins, kte of the 
Un ted States Navy, The Nationals had a small blockading 

I sq adron at t! e Isouth-west Fna» of the Mississippi River in the 
autumn of 1861 ind this " ram " was sent down to attack them, 
made a furious assault, and in the hands of a more competent 
man might have done much mischief; but it accomplished lit- 
tle more than punching a hole id the side of the gun-boat Rich- 
mond, wounding a coal schooner, sinking a boat, and atavinj^ 
a gig. The apprehension that other like monsters might bo 
sent down, hastened the preparations for the capture of New 
Orleans. 

At the close of October, 1831, a powerful land and naval 

k toice sailed from Hampton Bonds for Fort Royal Sound a^d 
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the islnnds on the Sontli Carolina coast Tlie navs! armament 
was commanded by Commodore 8. F. Diipont; the land-forces 
by Genera! T. W, Siiertnan. Tiici'e were eighteen war-vessels 
and thirty-three transports in the fleet, the latter carrying about 
fifteen thousand soldiers. A furious stonn dispersed the fleet ; 
but all the vessels, excepting two transports wLich had sunk, 
rendezvoused at the entrance to Port Royal Sonnd by the 5th 
of November. On the right of ibat entrance, at Hilton Head, 
the Confederatea had a fort moiinling twenty-three heavy guns, 
and at the left, on Pbillip's Island, was another mounting 
twenty heavy guns. About two miles from these forts, where 
the Broad River enters the sound, Commodore Tattnall, late of 
the United States Navy, commanded a flotilla of Confederate 
gun-boats, called a "moscjuito fleet." 

On the morning of the 5th of November, the Wabash (Du- 
pont's flag-ship), with some of the larger tiiinsports, crossed the 




bar. On the morning of the 7tU the Wabath and thirteen 
other vessels began an attack on the Confederate forta, and 
drove the "mosquito fleet"' into shallow water. The combat 
was very severe, and lasted about four hours, when the Confed- 
erates fled in a panic, leaving their forts in possession of tha 
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NHtional Navy. Toward the enil of the contest some other vea- 
lela joined in the fray. The fleet moved in cireles, and deliv- 
ered their fire wheo nearest the forts. Dupont lost in all 
thirty-one killed and wounded. The chief spoils of victory 




were forty-eight fine cannons, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and stores. By the evening of tiie 9th the fleet was in 
possession of other islands, also of Tybee Island, that guarded 
the entrance to the Savannah River. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

In 1863 the American Niivy comprised ^ven distinct sqaad- 
rrins, nnmely: (1) North Atlantic, guarding the Yirginia and 
North (^rolina (^oii5t»; (2) South AtlaQtiti, blockading the 
coasts of Sooth Carolina, Georgia, and the north-east coast of 
Florida ; (3) The Eastern Gulf Squadron, its mnge extending 
from Cape Canaveml, on the Florida uoast, to Pensacok ; (4) 
The Western Gulf Siinadron, its patrol extending from Pensa- 
cola to the Rio Grande ; (5) The Western Flotilla, on the Mis- 
sissippi River; (6) The Potomac Flotilla, on the Potomac; 
and (7) Tho James Riser Flotilla, on the Jamos. 

Early in January, 1862, a joint naval and military expedition, 
under Flag-officer L. M. Goldsborongh and Genera! A. E. Bnrn- 

' Bide, sailed from Hampton Roads for Roanoke Island, and to 
operate on the neighboring coasts of North Carolina. Golds- 
borough had seventeen light-draught vessels, with an aggregate 
armament of forty-eight heavy guns. On the 8th of February 
tho tieet led in an attaek npon the Confederate batteries on 

_ the island, and covered the landing of the troops the next day, 

' whieh speedily effected its conijnest. 

Leaving Roanoke, a portion of Goldsborough's flotilla, com- 
manded by Commodore C. S. Rowan, drove the Confederate 
veseels up the Pasqnotank River to Elizabeth City, where they 
took shelter under the four giins of a land battery. The Con- 
federate flotill.i was commanded by Commodore Ingraham, late 
of the United States Navy. In the faee of a sharp Are from 

I the battery, Rowan pressed ^f or wani, demolished this land do- 
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fence, stid captured or destroyed tlie whole of the little Confed- 
erate fleet. 

At the bi^intiing of February, 1862, the Western Flotilla, 
nnder Commodore Foote, bore uu army commanded bv Gen- 
eral U- S. Grant up the Tennessee River, to attack Fort Henry. 
Foote was compelled to perform that task (February 6th) with- 
out the help of the troops, who had been delayed in tbeif 
marches after debarking by the wretchedness of the land travel. 
The fort was captured, the troops took possession, and the fio- 
tilla returned to Cairo to procure mortar-boats to assist in an 
attack upon Fort DoneLson, on the Cumberland River. 

Foote was not allowed time to procure llie niorlar-boata, 
but went up the Cumberland with his fiotllla of gnn- boats. 
He benran the attack on the 14th with four iron-clad boats and 
two wooden ones. Tlie Confederates were driven from their 
water batteries, after a very shflrp conflict, when the gun-boats, 
seriously injnred, and deprived of fifty-four men by death or 
wonnds, I'ctired, leaving the work of completing the capture 
of the fort to the army. The gai-rison, composed of thirteen 
thousand five hundred men, was surrendered on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 16th, with three thousand horses, forty-eight field-pieces, 
seventeen !ieavy gnns, twenty thousand muskets, and a large 
qnanlily of military stores. 

This victory elated the friends of the government, and eoin- 
pensatcd in a raensnrc for the disappointment felt at the result 
,of a recent transaction which produced much commotion on 
both sides of the Atlantic, involving the great question of tlie 
rights of neutral vessels on tbe sea. It was about tbis which 
[he AinericHtis and British fought in the Second War for Inde- 
Mndencc. 

Tlie Confederates had appointed James M. Mason and John 
Slidell commissioners to foreign governments, the former to 

: English and the hitter to the Freueh court. They sailed 
Jrom Charleston on the 12th of October, 1861, their vessel elud- 
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in^ the blockading Bqaadi'on on a dark night They went to I 
Cnba, where they t^iok passage in the English tniiil-steanier ' 
Trent for St. Thomas, to go from there to England. CHptain 
Charles Wilkes (see page 283), returning from the roast of Af- 
rica in the sloopK)f-war San Jacinto, touched at llavaiia, and 
hearing of the commissioners, started in pursuit of the Trent. 
Bhe was overtaken, and when within hailing distance Wilkes 
requested her to heave to. She kept on her course. 







Wilkos, who had called bis men to (junrtcrs, fiivd a 
across Ibe bow of the TreiU, whan s 
young officer on bourd liie Trent to s 

ers to go to the Snn Jacinto. The summons was treated with ] 
scorn. A proper force was sent for them, and they v 
pcllcd to yield. The prisoners were taken to Boston and con-'fl 
fined in Fort Warren. Of this violation of a neutral flag tfasl 
British Government loudly complained, and threatened w 
mnltaneously with a demanil for the return of the prisoners. J 
The United States Government had already determined to ro- I 
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lao".' lliem when tie demand came, because the act of Captain 
Wilke* was contrary Id the long-avowed prin<riples of that gov- 
erntnont. All loyal people approved the act of Wilkes, irre- 
•pei^tive of StAt« policy, but the government wisely adhered 
to its principigi, and set the prisoners at liWty. 

After the succeaa at Fort Donelson, Foote's flotilla was very 
Active on the MiBsissippi River. The Confederates had a very 
•trnn;; post on the eastern bunk of that stream, at Columbus, 
Kuntuuky. Foote proceeded with six giin-boatB, early in March, 
to capture it, but when lie approached, the Confederates had 
fled in (treat ha^tc and retired to New Madrid at a great bend 
in the river, and to Island So. 10. These points, altbougb a 
■ thoiinatid miles from \ew Orleans, were considered as forming 
the key to the lower Mississippi and to that city. The Cor- 
fcdoraten confidently expected that at this great bend in the 
river, itii shores dotted with strong batteries, they might be 
nble to say effectually to each National vessel ou that atreani, 
"Tliiw far slialt thou go, and no farther." 

New Muilriil was captured by troops nnder Gencrrd John 
Pope at near the middle of March. At the same time. Com- 
modore Footc left Cairo with seven armoi'ed gim-boats, one not 
armored, and ten mortar-bosta for tbe purpose of co-operating 
with I'npe. His powerful fleet arrived in sight of Island No. 
10 on Saturday, the 15th, where General Beauregard was in 
command, and who bad so strongly fortified it that it seemed 
mpregnable. That nlj^ht Foote prepared for an immediate 
attack upon it, unmindful of its appaivnt strength. Tbe Con- 
federates called it their Gibraltar. 

On Sunday morning, March 16th. Commodore Foote began 
;ho siege of Island No. 10 with his gun and mortar boats. His 
flag-ship Benton opened the combat with rifled cannon, and was 
followed by the mortar-boats. Land troops co-operated with 
The siege went on with varying fortunes until the first 
week in Apiil, when Foote and his flotilla were yet above tlia 




"TLe Nortlieniei-s Liive tlirown three thoQaand shells and 

I Lnrot tiftj tons of gunpowder without dami^ng my Wtteries 

n killing one of my men." 

While Foote was pounding nt Island No. 10 and its siippoi't- 

\ ing batteries on the msin, Pope was chafing at New Madrid 




^^H'witli impatience to gain a footing where he might utUcli tlie 
^^Hjlsland in its rear. A peninsula strongly guarded was the place 
^^^ne wished to secure. Ho tried to induce Foote to allow some 
^^^r of his vessels to run past the batteries on the island, and trnus- 
^^^^ poi^ his troops to the peninsula, but the commodore hesitated. 
^^^KA-t length the gallant Captain Walke, commanding the gun- 
^^^B^oat Carondelel, volunteered to undertake the pei'ilous venture. 
^^K^foote reluctantly consented. On the night of the 30th of 
^^" April, dnrinj; a violent Uiundor-sform, the Caromhlet ran the 
fearful gauntlet in safety. The frequent flashes of lightning 
revealed the position of the vessel, when a dozen batteries 
14 



mill opon upon ber at ont^i'. 
IS recoivud at Nuw Majriil i 



Brnvfly slic passed Ot>, aik 
itli di'moiislraliimg of j 



Meanwhile Pope had gained an iinporttint advantage by i 
cannl which had been cut across the Deck of a swampy pcnin*! 
sula. It was wronght through ft tflDjj;led forest of trees andP 
vines, and was large enough to allow wa^vessels and transportsll 
to pass through. Already a liundi-ed volunteora fror 
had captured a 6 iran battery by assault, and one by one tlicrl 

longdf ne f he land were giving way. Perceiving tbi^f 
Beau rd 1 ft th raniand with a suhordiuate officer audi 

1 pa t i f M s8 pp and on the 10th of April (1882) his I 

u S3 ff d t u iider the now famous island to Foote, J 

nd t wa d ne on tl at day. 
The number of prisonere surrendered to Foote and Pope at I 
Island No. ID was seven thousand two hundred Hnd seveotyrl^ 
three. The spoils of victory were nearly twenty batteries, wi^J 
one hundred and twenty-three cannons, varying from 32-pound- J 
ers to lOO-pouuders ; seven thousand small arras ; an immenm 1 
amount of ammunition and stores; many horses; and four] 
steamboats afloat. This victory, with another won by the Na-1 
tional troops at Shiloh, on tlie Tennessee River, the previous I 
day, produced a moat profound sensation in all parts of the J 
republic. The Confederates were astounded and disheartened ; J 
the loyal people were exultant. 

Commodore Foote now went down the Mississippi witb-li 
gun-boats to attempt the capture of Memphis. There wereJ 
fortiti cations above that city to be reduced, and a powei^nll 
flotilla of gun-boats under Commodore noUins (.see page 3 
to be met and overcome, before reaching Meiiipiiis. Foote h 
gan the siege of Fort Pillow on the 14th of April, and e 
drove HoUins to the shelter of its gnns. Pope could not CQ*I 
operate, and Foote was left to cari'y on the siege alone, 
wound in his anlde became so painful that ho was 
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to leave the expedition in chai^ o( Flag-officer C, II. Davis, 
his secoud in command, 

llollins refilled liia wonnilad vessels, and early in May ap- 
peared with Bevtrul " raros." His tiflg-aliip was tbe McRta, 
which was fnmiahed with a sharp iron prow. On the morning 
of the lOtli he made a fiirioua attack upon tbe National gun 
and mortar hoats. A fiurce battle ensued, in which the heavy 
giius of Fort Pillow pailicipatod. Finally the Benton, of 
Smith's fleet, sent a shell that penetrat^id the boiler of the 
McRea. She was suoii envdvped in hot steam, wbicli killed 
and scalded many of her people. Her colors were struck, and 
the conflict, which Lad I'sged for an hour, ceased, the Confed- 
erate flotilla withdrawing to a place o? safety. 

For more tliau three weeks tbe two fleets lay oH Fort Pillow 
watching each other. Meanwhile tiie National flotilla had been 
re-enforcod by a " ram " squadron, under Colonel Charles Ellet, 
Jr., the builder of the Niagara Suspension Bridge ; but when, 
early in June, Commodore Davis was ready to renew tbe at- 
tack on the fort with vigor, there was no enemy there to fight. 
A panic had seized the garrison, and tbey had fled. 

Davis now moved down the river, and in front of Memphis 
fought the Confederate fleet. The battle was watched with 
intense auxiety by the citizens. Sad havoc was made among 
the Confederate vessels. Finally, when only four of them were 
left afloat, and these were badly injarod, their crews ran them 
ashore, abandoned them, and fled for life and liberty. 

The Confederate troops that occupied Memphis, perceiving 
that all was lost on the water, fled, and the city, without defend- 
ers, was surrendered by the civil authorities. Si>on afterward 
General Lew Wallace, of Grant's victorious army, occupied it 
with National troops. Not a life had been lost on the National 
vessels in the battle before the town. 

Looking back to the Atlantic coast, we see Commodore Du- 
pont leaving Port Royal Sound late in February, with the WO' 
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6«»A and fiftj' war vessels (twenty of tbem armored), for service 
on the coiiBt of HcoTjtin aud Florida. The Confederates in Fort 
Clinch, on Amelia Island, at KernaudiDa, and at other places, 
fled at bis approach, and Dnpont wrote to the Secretary of the 
Navy, saying, 

" We captured Port Royal, tut Fort Clinch and Fernuudina 
have been f^iven to iis." 

The whole coast was soon in possession of the Nationals. 
St Augustine was surrendered, and a small naval force went up 
tlie St. John's River and took possession of Jacksonville. I>u- 
pont rctnrned to Port Royal at near the close of March, leav- 
ing a small force at difierent points to hold what bad been 
recovered. 

In the autumn of 1881 the govcmraent turned its attention 
to efforts to repossess Mobile, New Orleans, and Texas. The 
Department of the Gulf was created, and General B. F. Butler 
was placed in command of it. On receiving his instructions 
at Wasitington, he said to Mr. Lincoln, 

"Good-bye, Mr, President; we shall take New Orleans, or 

Secretary of War Stanton said to him, " The man i\ ho takes 
New Orleans is made a lieutenant-general." 

Butler left Hampton Roads on the L*5th of February, with 
his wife, his staff, and fourteen hundred soldiers, in the fine 
steamship Minaittippi, and debarked, after a passage through 
fearfnl storms, on Ship Island, off the coast of Mississippi, ex- 
actly a month afterward. There was an unfinished fort there. 

Ship Island was the place of rendezvous for the naval as well 
as the land-forces destined for New Orleans. The former were 
under the command of Commodore D. G. Farragnt, who, in 
February, was placed in chai'ge of tlie Western Guif Sqnadron. 
joined by Commodore D, D. Porter, with a powerful 
mortar fleet of twenty-one Rcliooners, each arpned with a mor- 
tar weighing eight and a half tons, that would throw a 15-inch 
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^^H mortar fle 
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Blieil, weighing, when filled, two hundred and twelve pounds. 
Each vessel waa also ai-med witb two SS-pounder rifled cannons. 
The combined furues were ready for action at the middle of 
April. 

The Confederates had strongly armed two forta (Jackson 
' and St. Philip), one on each side of the Mississippi, seventy-five 
miles from its tiv« passes or mouths, and nndcr their guna had 
moored a fleet of thirteen armored gun-boats, an iron-clad floats 
ing-buttcry, and the formidable ram Manuasaa (aoe page 2B8). 




They liad other defeiieea on the shores of the river between 
the forts, and between them atid New Orleans. 

The fleets of Farrngiit and Porter wei-e in the river on the 
17th of April, and on the 18th fourteen of Porter's mo^ta^ves- 
sels, disguised — their hnlls bedaubed with the Mississippi mud, 
and their spai-s and rigging covered by the boughs of trees — 
anchored under cover of a wood just below the forts. The 
;r was full to the brim, f*" tliat morning a siiot from Fort 
Jackson opened the oo +be bomburd- 

. jneot, which co&tiuued ping be- 
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low in reserve. Perceiving no prospect of reducing tiic forts, 
Fiiri'agut resolved to run by tliem witb his fleet. 

There was a boom of logs and chains across the river below 
the forts. On a dark and tempestuous night it was destrojed 
by p;nn-boats. The Confederates sent dowD fire-rafts to burn 
tlie fleet, but failed in the attempt. 

On the evening of the 23d Farragut was ready for Lis peril- 
ous forward movement. It began at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 24th, The flag-ship Hartford, with the equally 
largo ships Richmond and Mrooklyn — all wooden vessels — 
formed the first division ; and tlie Penaaeola, Mimnippi, Onei- 
da, Varuna, Katahdin, Kineo, Whsahickon, and PorUmouih, 
under Captain TheoJorus Bailey, formed the second division. 
His flag-ship was the Cayuga. 

The first division kept near the right bank of the river to 
figiit Foi't Jackson, while the second division hugged the left 
bank to fight Fort St. Philip. To Captain Bell was assigned 
the daty of attacking the Confederate fleet above the forts. 
He was directed to keep in the channel with the Scioto, Wi- 
nona, Iroquoig, Penaaeola, Itaska, and Kennebec. 

The mortar- vessels covered the advance by a terrible storm 
of shells Imrlod upon Fort Jackson. The whole of Bailey's 
division passed the fort almost unharmed, but only three of 
Bell's passed by. Farragut, in the fore-chains of the Hartford, 
had watched the moi'ements of Baitcy and Bell with intense 
interest through his night-glass, and just as the waning moon 
went down, and he was a mile from Fort Jackson, that fortress 
opened a heavy fire upon the Hartford with great precision. 
Very soon she returned such a tremendous broadside of grape 
and canister that the garrison were driven from their barbette 
gnns. 

Meanwhile the Manasaa» had attacked the BrooHi/n with 
only slight effect, but she was exposed to a raking fire from 
Fort St. Philip, and was also assailed by a large Confederate 
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steamer. She gave the htti,r a broadside that sit it on fii 
and destroyed H. Soon afteiwiird she opetii-d all her gut 
npon Fort St. Philip and siltnced it At the same time Kar- 
ragut wH-s having a rough tiini,' as hu Mkid. ^\llde battling 
with the furts, a huge fire raft came auddcidr upon hiin 
alilaze, aud in trying to avoid it tlie Harl/tird ran aground, 
and she was ou fire in a moiiient on her port side half-way up 
to the main-top. Ihe tidTnes were soon txtinguislad, and 
was set afloat. All this timi, she was pouring sheila into the 
forts, and occasiouall} ^avci a Confederate steamer a broadside. 
Before the fleet had f iiilv passed the forts the Confederate 
gunboats and rums took pait in the conflii-t Ihe scuue 
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I tliis tiolsu ui](l (li^striictive energy — blazing fire-rafts ; flo&ting 

I TolcanoQs, bplohing out fire and smoke, with bolta of death ; 
the fierce ranis pnsliing here and tijere witli dendly force, nod 

1 the thuiiiJering forts — were all crowded in the darkness within 

, the apace of a narrow rivor. 

As Hoon as the Caguga passed Fort St. Fhilip, tlie 3fanam», 
the huge float ing'buttery, nnd aixtecn other vessels combined 

. to destroy lier. Captain Bailey could not withstand them all, 
And he steered his vessel so as to avoid the butting rams and 
to foil attempts to board the Cayuga. Meanwiiile ho was of- 
fensive as well as defensive, and he so skilfully managed his 

' vessel and his giins, that he compelled three of the Gonfeder- ' 
ate j[uu-boHta to surrender before any of his other vessels came 
to his assistance. The Goijaga, which had been struck forty- 

) two times, escaped up the river. 

t The Vurima, Captain Boggs, that came to the rescue of the 
Cayuga, now became the chief object of the wrath of the foe. 
Boggs had run into a "nest of rebel ateamera," he said. He 
delivered broadsides right and left. The first one that received 
the Varu7tn'» fire was one filled with troops. Uor boiler was 
exploded by a shot, and she drifted ashore. Soon afterward 
the Vanina drove three other vessels ashore in fiames, and all 
of them blew up. A powerful ram attacked her, and erusbed 
in her side. Her broadside, delivered at the same time, drove ' 
the monster ashore in flumes. Finding the Varuna sinkii^, , 

r ^oggs •"BH her ashore, tied her fust, and ponred heavy shot into 
another vessel that had attacked him. That vessel soon sur- 
rendered to the Oimda, which had come to the rescue of tbe 
Varuiia. 

So ended one of the fiercest naval fights on record. Within 
the apace of an hour and a half after the National vessels had 
left their anchorage, the forts were passed, the struggle had oc- 
curred, and nearly the whole of the Confederate fleet was de- 

L stroyed. The Manatsaa, dreadfully wounded and on fire, floated , 
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down among Porter's mortar-boats, which were still below the 
forts. Her only gun soon went off, and she plunged, hissing, 
like a huge monster, to the bottom of the river. This whole 
tragedy was performed while the theatre was shrouded in the 
darkness of night. 

In the mean time Butler had landed some troops below the 
forts, and through shallow bayous, piloted by Lieutenant Weit- 
zel, they gained the rear of Fort St. Philip. Some took a po- 
sition above Fort Jackson. Porter kept pounding the latter 
work terribly with his mortars, and finally the forts and the 
remainder of the Confederate fleet afloat surrendered. Porter 
turned over the forts to the army. Nearly one thousand per- 
sons were taken prisoners. 

Farragut pushed on toward New Orleans. The news of his 
approach created an intense panic. The Confederate military 
stationed there fled ; citizens abandoned their homes and busi- 
ness, and hurried out of the town ; specie to the amount of 
$4,000,000 was sent away by the bankers ; and frantic women 
were seen in the streets bareheaded, brandishing pistols and 
shouting, " Burn the city ! Never mind us ! Burn the city !" 
Cotton of the value of $15,000,000 piled upon the levees, and 
a dozen large ships, with as many magnificent steamboats, were 
all set on fire and consumed in one huge conflagration. In 
the presence of this appalling scene, and while a fierce thunder- 
storm was raging, Farragut's squadron anchored in front of the 
city on the afternoon of April 25th, 1862. 

New Orleans was now utterly defenceless. Farragut sent 
Captain Bailey with a flag to demand the instant surrender of 
the city. The mayor, to whom the military commander had 
left the question of surrender or resistance, refused. Mean- 
while a force of marines had landed and hoisted the National 
flag over the government mint. Farragut intimated, in reply to 
the mayor, that he might be compelled to shell the city, and 
notified him to remove the women and children within forty- 

14* 
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eight 1i<>uri. Tlie mayor returned a nicist foolish and insulting 
n-ply ; anil while the commiHlori; wa» coosidering ttie opposing 
claiinit of bumnuily aud dutr, he received iDtclligeuce of the 




•nrrunder of the forts below. He then concluded that he could 
afford to wait for the arrival of General Butler jtnd his troopa. 
They aoon cmne, and Now Orleans passed into the quiet and 
permnncnt posKrasion of the Niitionol forec. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A STIRRING and novel event occurred in Hampton Roads 
early in March, 1862. The Confederates had raised the scut- 
tled Merrimac (see page 293) and converted her into a formi- 
dable iron-clad " ram," which they named Virginia, She was 
placed in command of Franklin Buchanan, late of the United 
States Navy, and was completely e(juipped at the Norfolk Navy- 
yard. At that time the sailing-frigate Congress and sloop-of- 
war Cumberland were lying near Newport News, at the mouth 
of the James River, while the flag-ship of the squadron (Roa- 
noke) in the Roads and the steam-frigate Minnesota were lying 
at Fortress Monroe, several miles distant. 

On Saturday, the 8th, the Merrimac steamed down the Eliz- 
abeth River and headed for the Cumberland, Captain Morris, 
who opened a brisk but harmless fire upon the monster. The 
Merrimac ran her iron beak into the starboard bow of the 
Cumberland, It was a death-blow ; but the guns of the Cum- 
berlalid were fought until the water covered her decks, and she 
went down heroically, with her colors flying at the peak. The 
sick and wounded, who could not be removed, to the number 
of one hundred, went down with the sinking vessel in fifty-four 
foet of water. 

The Congress was next assailed by the Merrimac and gun- 
boats that accompanied her, and, after stout resistance, wa« 
sunendered to the Confederates. The Merrimac afterward set 
her on fire with hot shot. At midnight her magazine, contain- 
ing ^\Q tons of gunpowder, exploded, tearing her into pieces. 
Only one -half of her crew of four hundred and thirty-four 
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men anawored to their names at njil-call at Nuwport-Nuwce the I 
next morning. 

The Minnesota had hastened to the assistanoe of the vesselst' 
at Newport-Newcc, but ran aground before she siTived at the I 
scene of coufliet. There she was attaclied by the Merriim 
and two gun-boats, but fongbt them eo gallantly that at duall 
her assailants, much crippled, withdrew. 

This destrnctiTe raid caused great constematioD emong the J 
loyal people. It was expected the Merrimac would destroy I 
the grounded Minnesota and other vessels in the Roads, eacapsj 
to sea, and spread havoc in rforthern harbors. All eyes o 
northern shores of Hamptoa Soada were sleepless that ntght>:fl 
There seemed no available human help. 

At a little pnst midnight a niysterions thing came in frordJ 
the sea, lighted on its way by the I 
burning Congress. It seemed like B 
supernatural apparition. The won^.l 
dering sentinels saw nothing but « 
apparent float moved by steam, with 1 
a huge cylinder upon it The Co»^« 
federates called it a "cheese-boxJ^ 
afloat." It was flic famous Moni-m 
tor, constructed under the direcUoQH^ 
of Captain John Ericsson, with Ittfl 
turret invented by Theodore T^m-I 
bey, and commanded by Lieutenant J 
(afterward Rear-admiral) John L. Worden, She had made a \ 
perilous voyage in tow of the Selh Low from the harbor of J 
New York, and had anived just in time to perform the 
work of a wonderful savior. 

The J/bni'/or was built almost wholly of three-inch irop, point 
ed at both ends like a whale-boat, her deck only a few inehsl 
above the water. It was one himdred and Iwenty-fonr feet i^ 
length, thirty-four in width, and six in depth, with a flat % 
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torn. Over tUa bull was another tliat extended over tlie lower 
one tlireo feet all around, excepting at the ends, where the pro- 
jeetion was twenty-fire feet, for the protection of the anchor, 
propeller, and rudder. On her deck was a revolving turret, 
made of eight thicknesaes of one-inch wrought -iron plates, 
round, twenty feet in diameter, and ten feet high. The snioke- 
Btack was telescopic in constmction, so as to be lowei'cd in hat- 
tie. Within this revolving tuiret or citadel (which was easily 
turned by a contrivance) were two heavy Dahlgren cannons. 
By turning the turret these "hnil-doga" might look straight 
into the face of an attacking enemy, wherever he might be, 
without changing the position of the vessel. The Monitor was 
propelled by a powerful steam-engine. 

On his arrival at two o'clock in the morning of March 9th, 
1882, Lieutenant Worden reported to Flag-oflicer Van Bnint, 
and the strange vessel was moored along-side the Minnesota. 
The Monitor seemed like a pyginy by a giant in the shadow 



of the huge frigate ; 
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rning dawned brightly. Before sunrise the 
vas seen coming down from Norfolk, witb 
' her savage work on the Minnesota. Ah 
she approached, the latter opened her stern guns on the as- 
sailant, when the Monitor, to the astonishment of friend and 
foe, ran ont and placed herself along-side the giant wannor 
— a Sittle David defying a. lofty Goliath. The faith of her 
commander in her strength and invulnerability was amply 
justified. 

The turret of the Monitor began to move, and from her guns 
were hurled pondei'oiis shots in quick succeasiou. The Merri- 
mac responded with two-hiindred-pound shots moving at the 
rate of two thousand feet in a second. These, with solid 
round shots and conical bolts, glanced from the deck and cita- 
del of tLe Monitor like pebbles, scarcely leaving a mark be- 
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liind. Neitllur of these mailed gladiators was 
this teri'ible cLcouuler, 

Tbe Merrimac now left bor invulnerable and more agile an- 
tagonist, and full npon the Minnt»ota. The latter was severely 
wonnded. One of her assailant's terrible shells went crashing 
thronjcli the MinnemUi to amidships, setlioy; her on fire. Full 
fifty round shot struck her, wliile her own broadsides had little 
cSect upon her armored antagonist. Very soon the little Mon- 
itor boie down to her assiatance, ran in between the comba- 
tatits, and coiupellud the Merrifnae to chancre her position, 
doing so she ran aground, when the Minnefola bronght her 
guna to bear upon ber. She soon floated, and took to Iter heels 
toward Norfolk, cliiiseJ by tEje fiery Muniior. The fugitive 
suddenly turned npon ber pursuer, and sought to sink hei' by ' 
running into her with the huge iron beak, hut the Merrimac 
was now more injured than lier antagonist, and after a short 
and sharp combat they both withdrew. 

The Monitor now went toward Fortress Monroe, the Merri- 
mite to Norfolk. The rescued Minnesota was lightened and 
put afloat, and the country rung with tbe praises of El'icsson, 
the inventor, and Worden, the warrior, whose united energiea 
bad achieved this momentous victory. The Merrimue v 
niiioh injured, and her commander was so impressed with pw*; 
found respect for the Moailor, that he did not again invite lusi 
little antagonist to combnt. 

The gallant Worden, who had boldly ventured npon t 
stormy AtlHiilic in an untried t-esisel of strange fashion, ahd 
fought with sucoeas the most powerful ship then in the Gqd- 
federate serviee, was stunned, and injured by a heavy ahot< 
striking the " peep-hole " out of which he was looking. Th« 
concussion sent some shivered cement violently into hU face,< 
nnd the hurt put his life in danger for awhile. He was r^ard> 
ed as the savior of his country fi'om great danger at that Utn^ 
and Congress gave liim the thanks of the nati( 
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j When, in May followinjr, troops under General Wool wore 

I marching on Norfolk, the Confederate soldiers there fled, aet- 

, tint; the Merrimae and other vessels, as well aa the navy-ynrd, 

I on fire. Tbe iron-clad monster was destroyed by the explosion 

of her magaztne, and so ended her career. The James Kiver 

was now oiK-ned to tiie National ffnn-boats as far as City Point 

The Monitor was afterward lost in a storm off Cape Uattcras. 

When New Orleans was in tlie power of the Nationals, Far- 

ragnt sent a portion of his fleet to reduce Confederate ports 

I on the Mississippi. Baton Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, was 

■ oaptnrcd on the 7tli of May, when Farragut united his forces, 

' and a lai'ger portion of them under the command of S. P. Lee, 

moved on until they reached Vieksburg, without opposition. 

' There were formidable batteries there, manned by the Gonfed- 

. erate troops that fled from New (Drleans. 

Farragut, with the remainder of his vessels, a portion of Por- 
ter's mortar fleet, and some transports with troops, arriviKl be- 
fore Vicksburg on the S6th of June, and that night opened a 
heavy fire on the batteries there. They were too high to be 
much injured by the guus of the squadron ; and before daylight 
on the morning of the 28th Farragnl, with the Hartford and 
eix other vessels, ran by these batteries, leaving Poller, with his 
' mortar-boats and the transports, below, lie met the gun and 
mortar flotilla nnder Davis (see page 30V) that had come down 
the river from Memphis. An attempt by the troops and 
twelve hundred negroes to cut n canal across the peninsula op- 
posite Vicksburg, throngh which the transports might pass, 
was a failure, and in the course of a few days the siege of that 
city was abandoned. 
I A powerful "ram" was th«n lying in the Yazoo River, 
k above Vicksburg, named Arkaaaas. Farragut sent three gnn- 
[ boats to capture her. They went cautiously up the Yazoo six 
I miles, and found her. A dosporate combat ensued, uhiefly be- 
I tween tbe armored Carondelel, Captain W" 
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». The fiirmer was badly injured. Her antagoiibt made 

■J way iuto llic Mississippi, nud sought shelter uoder the guns 
of the batteries at Vicksburg. Farragut dow ran pnst the 
Viiiksbui^g fortifications, and returned to New Orleans with bb 
fleet on the 28tb uf July. 

- Tlie monster "ram" Arkannu had a mission. It was to 
Bweep ercry Nutional vessel from the Mississippi, aad ** drive 
the Yankees from New Orleans." For that purpose she went 
down tlio river. The gun-boats £«««, Captain W. D. Porter, 
Cayuga, and Sumter went up the sti'eam to meet her. They 
found her five luilua above Baton Rouge, and an engA^ement 
was immediately begun. Owing to defects in her engines, the 
Arkansas became unmanageable, when she was run ashore and 
set on fire by her commander. The explosiou of her maga- 
zine blew her into fragments. 

Some attempts had been made to "roposse»is" inipoi-tant 
places in Texas, especially the city of Galveston. At the mid- 
dle of May (1863), flenry Eagle, commander of a small block- 
ading squadron in front of Galveston, summoned the town to 
surrender, but the demand was refused ; and so matters re- 
mained until October, when the city was formally given up to 
Commander Renshaw by the civil authorities. 

We have noticed the comniiasioning of privateers by Jeffer- 
son Davis in the spring of 1861, and the fate of two of them 
(see page 394). Before the close of July more than twenty 
of these depredators were afloat, the most active and formida- 
ble of which were- the NaghvUle and Sumter. The former was 
finally destroyed by the Moittauk, commanded by Captain 
Worden, in the Ogeechee River. The career of the Sumter 
was brief, but more destructive. In June, 1861, she ran the 
blockade at the mouth of the Mississippi River, and was ehaaed 
some distance by the Brooklyn. She wn anmng the West In- 
dia Islands, captured many merchant- vessels, and became the 
i terror of the American mercantile marine. 



iSGLISH-CONFEl 

Tlio Ilritish Govemnu-jit favored the confederated insurgents 
from tlio beginning, and ttie Sumler wua everywliere weliiomed 
n Britisli poi-ts, and allowed erery facility for carrying on lier 
' destructive business. National vessels were sent out in purauit 
of lier, and at the close of 1961 she was compelled to seek 
shelter in the British port of Gibi'sitar, where, early in 1862, 
she was sold. 

The Confederates, enconraged by British favors, employed a 
Biltish ship -builder (Mr. Laird, a member of Parlianient) to 
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construct vessels for them for privateering purposes. The 
Oreto was sent to sea in disguise, sailed for the British port of 
I Kassan, and early in September appeared off the harbor of 
I Mobile flying British colors. She ran into Mobile harbor, 
I eluding the blockade fleet, and escaped late in December, when 
she bore the name of Florida. She hovered most of tbe time 
on the American coast, but was closely watched by National 
s. She managed to elude tbcm. Finally she mn into 
I the Brazilian port of Baliia, or San Salvador, after capturing a 
que, and there she was cnptured by [be WachusetU, Cup- 
1 Collins. This cnpturu »«-« - ' " '"n of nentrality, anil 
jiroducud considerable e wi prise soon 
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afterward apppar d n Ha npton Rondi and n t long nfter her 
arrval the Flur da was k ti ar N ¥po t \ettce Hlt ca- 
reer Lad been tc v d stru t to j rop rtv of tlie I yul Amer- 




The most fa o a of the Lnu-I b \ e an tru sera during 
tl e C V I War was tl e Alabama Capta n Ra[^ hael S nunes. Sbe I 
was bu It by La rd near L verpool was ar ned pro sioned, and ] 
cl eflv n anned n a B t si po t and sa led under British col- ) 
ors She as vatched wli le a port by the N tional ship { 
luicarora but favored by tl e Br t sh o em ne t in keeping ' 
tlie latter veasel back until the Alabama had got well to s 
she was allowed to ^o on her destructive errand without mol- 
estation. For a year and a half afterward, while carefully 
avoiding contact with armed vessels of the United States, the 
Alabama illuminated the sea with blazing American raerahast- 
men which she had captured and set on fira During the lut 
ninety days of 1863 she captured and destroyed twentj-^ht 
helpless vessels. 

After a prosperous voyage in the South Atlantic and Indian 
oceiins, durintf which she captured sixty-seven vessels and de- 
stroyed a greater portion of them, the Alabama took shelter in 
the French harbor of Cherbourg, in early summer, 1 864. There | 
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the United Stales steumsliip Keamarge, Oafitain J. A. Witislow, 
found lier at near the middle of June. On Sunday, tlie 19th, 
tlie Alabama, fully prepared, went out to tight the Kearsargt. 
Slie was followed by a yacht belonging to one of the English 
gentry, to give aid to Semiues if he should be worsted iu tlic 
tight, by snatching him and hjs officers from the grasp of the 
victor, and conveying thera in safety to England. 

Passing beyond the neutral waters of the port, the two ves- 
sels had a combat at long range for an hour, both moving in 
a circle. The Alabama was bndly crippled, and her flag wont 
down, whether shot away or pnlled down in token of KUrrender, 
Winalow could not tell. Then a white flag wae displayml over 
her stern, which was respected, and the Keargarge ceased liring. 
Two minutes later the Alabama opened two guns upon her 
advereary, and attempted to run into neutral waters not more 
than three miles distant. Tliis treachery was punished by a 
heavy fire from the Ktarmrife, which put the Alabama iu a 
wnking condition, and made her a pleader for rooniy. 

When the Alabama went down Winslow humanely made ef- 
forts to save her ingulfed crew, and rescued sixty-five of thein. 
The English yacht picked up Semmcs and his officers and a 
few men, and bore them to England, out of harm's way, where 
they were fensted and otherwise honored by the ruling class. 
For the complicity of the British Government in the ravages 
of this English-Confederate pi rate- ship, a tribunal of nibitration, 
chosen by the United States and Great Britain jointly, adjudgwi 
that the latter should pay to tbe former, for damages, the sum 
of ffUen miUioi Jive hundred Ihoimmd dollars in gold, and it 
was done. 

The SheimndiHih was anutlier active English-Confederate 

sea-rover that sailed from England. She went around Cape 

Horn, crossed the Pacific Ooean, and sailed up the eastern coast' 

of Asia to Behring Strait, to spread havoe amoiifi* the New 

LEngland wbaling^shipA ,« 
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Tlicse vessc^ls held a sort of coriventioD in tliiit h'lgli latitude 
(June aatli, 1865), when the Shenanduuh, disguised as a me^ 
chantinan and flying the American flag, raa in among the ships 
iiuausjiected. Then she revesJRd her true character, captured 
ten of them, piaceil eight of them in a group before midnight, 
and set them on fire, lighting up the ice-floes of the Polar Sea 
bv the incendiary flames. This was the last act of hostility in 
th6 American Civil War in 1861-65. 

Late in 1862, Admiral D. D. Porter was with a gun-boat and 
moi-tar fleet above Vicksbui^, and co-operated with General 
W. T. Sherman and a large body of land troops in attempts to 
capture Vicksburg by attiieking it in the rear. They passed 
up the Yazoo River for llie purpose, but failed. Wben General 
McClernand, Sherman's superior in rank, arrived at the begin- 
ning of Jnnuary, 1963, a land and naval expedition went np 
the Arkansas River to Arkansas Post, and captured Fort Hind- 
man. Soon afterward General Grant arrived, and be and Por- 
ter arranged a plan for reducing Vicksburg, and speedily at- 
tempted to put it into operation. 

For many weeks in the winter and spring of 1863, a most 
wonderful amphibious warfare was carried on among the net- 
work of bayous in the rear of Vicksburg. Gun-boats and mor- 
tar-boats, and iand troops in strong force, were engaged in it; 
and tlie story, in detail, of the navat operations titcre appears 
like a tale of wildest romance. Nothing like it ever before 
appeared in the history of naval warfare. The Confederates 
everywhere met the Nationals, force with force, and contend-' 
ed bravely for the mastery. Grant, perceiving these efforts 
' to be futile, finally withdrew tlie army and navy from ttu 
bay on 3. 

It was known that the Confederate troops at Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson below wers supplied «itb necessaries by trans- 
porlfi on the lower Mississippi. To destroy these, the "ram" 
Queen of the Weal was sent down the river. As she passed 
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tbc batteries at Yicksbui^ sho destroyed a stesiner lying under 
protection of tlieir guns, and, pushing on, destroyed three other 
vessels at Natchez. After running up the Red River a few 
DJles, she returned and repassed the batteries at Vicksbnrg. 
Slie made another raid a few days later, but through the treach- 
ery of a pilot she waa lost on the Red River. 

On the night of FeUrusry 13tU (1863), the powerful Iron- 
clad steamer ladiaaola floated unobserved past tlie batteries at 
Viekshurg until she roaehcd the lower ones, which opened upon 
her. Very little hurt, she passed on with the expectation of 
sweeping Confederate craft from the river. Before tlie close 
of tlie month she was attaekeil by a Confederate " ram," and 
captured. While the Confederates ivei-c tittiug !ier for service, 




^^B Porter one nii^ht sent down an old hulk fashioned like an im- 
^^B mense "ram," with a sraoke-stiwk niadt- of pork barrels. On 
^^^^,her side were painled, in large letters, " Deluded people, cjive 
^^Hin." There was not A man on board of her. As she passed 
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Vicksburg the batterius opened a. furious fire upon her, but sbs I 
went sullenly on. Tlie Confeiterates IhjIow, alnnned, blew the J 
ladlanola into frao^nents with gunpowder, nnd her eaunons ] 
went to the bottom of tlie river 




A more important tneasni'tt was now undertaken. Grant I 
sent his troops down the western side of the Mississippi tal 
cross below Vicksburg, and operate i^ainst the town from the I 
line of tiiQ Big Black River. To assist in the transportatia 
of troops across the river below. Porter prepared to mn by I 
Vicksburg with gun-boats, transports, and barges. The enter- I 
prise was undertaken on the night of April ICtli. The Teasels J 
were laden with supplies, and shielded from the missiles from \ 
the batteries by bales of hay and cotton, heavy timbers, and \ 
iron chains. The pnn-boats went down in the dark, in single 
file, to engage the bntteries T' 
fleet was abreast the eity a d t 
denly seemed all ablaw w 
with thunder. The fire I 
spirit. Under cover of h 
One of them was set on fi a 
The undertaking was succea. u 
mainder of the fleet was a m 

Late in 1862 General Banks w 
ment of the Gulf. At the re<jiieat of Henahaw (see page 322), I 
tbea holding Galveston, he sent a land-force to make its tl 



w t nniU the I 

h n h heights sud- ^ 
ad h air resootint ' 

wa irned with 
e ra p rts followed, 
water's fl^e. j 
p sa of the- 1 

mmand of the Dem 
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session more secnrc. General Magmder, the Confederate com- 
mander in that region, srtned some steamboats in neighboring 
rivers, gathered a considerable land-force, and on New-year'a 
night, 1863, by a combined attack, took possession of tlie town 
uud dispersed Kensbaw's squadi'on after a desperate combat. 
The victory was almost a barren one, for Faixagiit soon after- 
ward sent a competent squadron to seal up the port of Gul- 

Jnst as the blockade was rc-ostablished, a strange sail, under 
British colors, was seen in the distance, and the gun-boat Hat- 
teras. Lieutenant Blake, was sent to make lier Bcquaiutance. 
The stranger seemed coy, and, on being hailed, her commander 
said she was the British ship Vixen. Very soon she revealed 
her tnie character. She was the English-Confederate cruiser 
Alabama. A very sharp combat ensued, in which the Alabama 
was much injured; but it ended in the destruction of the Hat- 
Icraa. She was sunk. There was great difference in the povf- 
er of the two vessels. The huaviest gnna cai'ried by the 3at- 
teras were 32-pounders; the Alabama carried one 150-pounder 
nnd one 68-poundor. With the crew of the Halteras, the Ala- 
bama went into the friendly English port of Kingston, Jamaica, 
for repairs. 

Ten days after this engageraeiit, two National gnn - boats, 
blockading Sabine Pass, were driven out to sea by two armed 
Confederate steatnera that came down the Sabine River. They 
were captured, with prisoners and a large amoant of stores on 

Admiral Farragut, who had gone out to sea after returning 
to New Orleans, hearing of the destruction of Niitional vessels 
on the Mississippi, determined to run by the Confederate bat- 
teries on the high bluff at Port Hudson, and recover the control 
of the river fr.jm that point to Vicksburg. lie gathered 
fleet a little below Port Hudson in March, and Gencrw] Banks j 
sent from New Orleans about twelvu Ibouss 
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tbe attentioD of the Confederate garrison from the naval op- 
erations, if necessary. 

On a dark uiglil (March 13th, 1863) Farragnt, in the Uart- 
ford, with & guii'buat laslied to her si<le, praceuded on the per- 
iloua voyage. The other lai^r vessels followed, with gun-boata 
attached. These movements were watched by the vigilant Con- 
federates, and wlicn the fleet catnc niiliiii range of the battciies 
on the bluff, they opened upon the Nationals a trcmondoiiB 
fire, with grape, canister, and shrapnel shot, and the bullets of 
sharp-shooters. The luortar-boats responded, but the guns of 
the fleet were less effective against the high batteries. After ft 
fierce contest for an hour and a half the firing ceased, but only ' 
tbe Hartford and her attached gun-boat had passed. The ]l£i%- 
lisiippi, Captain Melancthon Smith, bad rnn aground and been 
set on fire by her commandci'. As she lightened sbe Boated 
down the river with ber twenty -one heavy gnns. When tbe fire 
reached her magazine, she was blown into fragments by ita ex- i 
plosion. The other vessels retired, while Farragut, with his two i 
war-vessels, remained above Port Ilndson. 

Late in April (1863) General Grant, ready to move forward I 
to tbe Big Black River, directed Porter to attack the batteries 
at Grand Gulf. This was done on the morning of tbe 89t}i. 
The lower batteries were silenced, but the upper ones could not i 
be reached. The combat soon ceased, but was renewed at K | 
little before sunset, when, under cover of a heavy fire, the tw 
ports and the war-fleet ran by the batteries, as they Ijad done ' 
at Vicksburg. Not long aftorwaid the Confederates abandoned 
Grand Gulf, and Porter went up to Vicksburg to assist Grant 
in the siege of that post, where the army, after a series of rie- | 
tories, had gained the rear of the city. 

In that siege Porter's mortar-boats were at work forty d&ys J 
without intermission, and during the time fired seven tboauud 1 
mortar-shells, while his gun-bonta fired four thousand five liDn~ I 
dred shells. Uis gun-boats had patrolled the river to keepJ 
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iU bnnlis clear of guerillas, nnJ to prevent supplies reacliing 
Viuksbnrg, in which they wnro successful. During the whole 
Bicge he lost odIj one vessel, and onl; six or seven men in the 
engagement. 

A daily joumHl of events of the siege was printed on the ad- 
Tniral's flag-ship, on one side of dull yellow paper, in two col- 
umns, " terms $3000 per annum in Confederate notes, or equal 
weight in cord-wood," It informed the public that " no spe- 
cial reporter belonged to the establisliuient," and that therefore 
" nothing but the truth might be expected." 

Liitc in May Fajragut assisted Biinta in an attack on Port 
Hudson. With the Hartford, Albatross, and one or two other 
gun-boats above Port Hudson, and the Moaongahdn, Richnond, 
Essex, and Genesee, with mortar- boats below, he poured a con- 
tinuous stream of sheila upon the garrison at the close of May. 
After a severe battle on land and watei',the Nationals rested. 

From that time Banlis's cannons and Farragut's great guns 
pounded the Confederate works, and on the 9th of July (1863) 
they were surreudcrod, with more than six thousand troops. 
This conquest gave the final blow to Confederate control on 
the Mississippi River. It was now open to the passage of ves- 
sels on its bosom, unmolested, from St. Louis to New Orleans. 
for Viekabiii^ had been surrendered to Gi'ant a few days before. 
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occurring on the Western f 

re busy on tlio sea-coasts, co-oper- I 

and watching and usptiiring Brit- | 



Whiuk these events 
the blocknding sqtmdrot 
fltirig with the arniicii tl 
isli blockade-runners. 

Late in February, I8Q3, tlie Confederate steamer Jfaikville, 
driven into port, was lying under the protection of the guns of 
Fui-t M'Alliater, a little way up the Ogeechee River. She bitd 
been keenly wutchcd for some time by Captain Worden, with 
the monitor Monlauk and other vessels. The Monlault could 
not ascend the Ogeecbee, and Worden, with his long-range 
guns, sent shells (Febraary 27th) that set her on fire, and the 
was blown into fragments by the explosion of her magazine. 
An effort to capture the fort with mortar-lfoats at that time 
failed. 

Abont a month earlier a forioua battle occurred just ontside 
of Charleston harbor. The Confederates were informed tliitt 
the heavier vessels of the blockading aqnadron were absent. 
The insurgents had two vessels — the Pahnetio Stale and Ckit»- 
ra — fitted up as " rams," and those were sent out to attack thft 
weaker forces of the squadron. They stole softly over the b»r 
in a shrouding fog before dawn, at near the close of JanoArv' 
(1SB3). The Mereedita lay just outride, and was struck with 
full force amidships by the beak of the Palmetto Stale, her ao- 
tagonist at the same time firing a shell that went cni^1l]|[.' 
through her machinery. She was so disabled that she could, 
neither fight nor fly. 

The victor next attacked the Key»to7K State, sending & sbc^ ' 
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dUabliMJ hrr, Dmv now ilnnrn^, nod the rest of the bloek- 
•din^ squaiiron, widi- aKako, dasbed iato ibe figiit, wtien tlie 
flsstttlaQts Klifatrd lowstd Cbsrleston. wlierc Bcuiiregard wa» 
then in command. Uu nnd Ingrafaam, the commander of the 
Confederate naval fomjs, issned a joint proclaiuation decep- 
tively declaring that the hlockxde of Charicslon watt raUed, 
when not a RtDglu vessel had really been removed — only tem- 
porarily disabled — and ibe port was as effectnally closed as 
over. 

It was now detcmiincd lo attempt the eaplnre of Chnrlnaton. 
Adniinil Dtipont, with a naval force of fonrleen vessels, atichoiv 
td off Charleston harbor ou tin* fitU of April. The " monitor 
Bqnadron " moved over Ihc liar the next morning, leaving the 
giin-boats outside. The flag-ahip was tlie yew li-onndn. 

The works around Cliariestun harbor to be reduced were 
nnmcrous and formidable. The approach to ihein was peril- 
ous. In one channel heavy piles were lirivcn, with an opening 
1« invite a vessel in, when she would be blown out of the water 
by a submerged mine of three tiiousand pounds of gunpowder. 
The main ship channel was oliatnicted by eliains and a tangled 
net-work of cables held by a huge hawser, and buoyed up by 
empty barrels. Among this net-work were suspended torpe- 
does, and Iho channels were strewn with tliem. 

Up this channel Dnpont's fleet moved to attack Fort Sumter. 
[ The Confederate batteries were ominously silent. The Wee- 
haaken. Captain Uodgers, led, followed by n train nf ihe atrans^ 
tnonstere of the deep — the monitors. The Wtehawken soon 
became entangled in the horrid net-wort, when the barbette 
guns of Fort Sntnter sent down plunging shots and shells upon 
her. The Weehairken withdrew, followeii by the other vessels, 
and in another channel they wore confronted by the piles just 
mentioned. Fortunately Uodgers, the commander of the Ww- 
haviktn. was not lured into the opening, or his vessel wouJd 
have been slialtcrcd into atoms I'y ibo monster torpedo. 
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Meanwhile, Dupont had brought up the other monitors into 
position for a combined attack upon Sumter. The Keokuk, 
Lieutenant-commander Rhind, ran up to within five hundred 
yards of the fort and hurled immense projectiles upon it. The 
Keokuk was soon so riddled by shots and shells from Sumter 
that she was compelled to withdraw, in a sinking condition. 
On the rnonitors was poured a tremendous storm of like pro- 
jectiles, to which they made quick responses. At the same 
time Forts Moultrie, Wagner (on Morris Island), and others 
within range, having an aggregate of three hundred cannons, 
hurled heavy shot and shell upon the squadron, then within 
the focus of their concentrated fire, at a distance of onlv from 
five to eight hundred yards. These missiles were thrown at the 
rate of one hundred and sixty a minute. Some of them made 
severe wounds, but a greater portion of them glanced from 
the monitors like pistol-shot. The weaker Keokuk suffered 
most, having been hit ninety times. Nineteen holes were made 
in her hull, and her two turrets were riddled. She sunk at 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

The combat was terrific, and all in the fleet agreed that it 
ought not to be renewed; and yet it was fully expected that 
another attack would be made in the morning. " Such a fire," 
wrote a participant, " or anything like it, was never seen be- 
fore. * * * There was something almost pathetic in the specta- 
cle of those little floating circular towers, exposed to the crush- 
ing weight of these tons of metal, hurled against them with the 
terrific force of modern projectiles, and with such charges of 
powder as were never before dreamed of in artillery firing." 
The fight did not last more than forty minutes, during which 
time it was estimated the Confederates fired three thousand 
fi\Q hundred shots. 

Dupont, seeing the Keokuk destroyed, his flag-ship in peril, 
and his other vessels much injured, while Sumter appeared very 
little harmed, perceived the folly of renewing the attack. He 
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dnred to act wisely, and retired. The attack on Suinter was a J 
fftiliirc, but it (lid nut involve much disastor. I 

For some time after this attaek tlitre was comparative qaiet I 
along the coasts of Carolina and Georgia. At k-ngtb a rninop I 
reached Dupont that the Confederates had a powerful rami 
named Atlanta iu the waters conneijted with the Savanbah I 
Kiver. She was under the command of Captain Webb, late I 
of the United States Navy. Dupont sent the Wetluneten &n<l I 
JVaAanI to look after her. The Confederates believed she was I 
a match for any two monitors afloat, and acted accordingly. I 

The Atlanta was in the Wiimington River. It was the pleas- I 
ant month of June. She went down to meet the two monitoi^ I 
accompanied by ^un-hoats crowded with citizens of Savannah, I 
many of them women, who went to see the fight and enjoy thftg 
victory. When her intended victims appeared in sight, Webbd 
assured his " audieace " that the monitors would be " in tow otfl 
the Atlanta before breakfast" As she pushed swiftly towardH 
the Weekawken Captain liudgers sent a solid shot that cairiedfl 
away the top of the Allauta^i pilot-house and sent her !^roi]tid.il 
Fifteen minutes afterward she was a prisoner to the IFeeAatoien. I 
" Providence, for sonic good reason," said the astonished Webb^ 
pathetically to his ci'ew, " has interfered with our plans." Tbesftf 
were to sweep the blockading squadrons froln the ocean, opeol 
the ports of Charleston and Wilmington, and ravage Northern ■ 
harbors and sea-port towns. The Atlanta was taken to Philft-^ 
delphia, where she was exhibited as a " show," the proceeds of I 
which were given to the "Volunteer Refreshment Saloon" iot-U 
soldiers in that city. fl 

General Q. A. Gillmore took command of the Department of 1 
the South on the 1st of June, 1863. Early in July he took a M 
strong position on Morris Island, on which was the Confeder-fl 
ate Fort Wagner. His object was to capture that fort, reduce:! 
Sumter, and closely besiege Charleston. To do this he wouldtfl 
have the powerful assistance of a fleet commanded by Admiralfl 
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DiililgiPti. In tbe firet uttark on Wagner {July lUh) Gillnim'e 
wiiH ri-piilsed. Better prepurcil un tlm ITlli of Augtisl, on tlial 
ini>rniiip; tlie guoa of bis twulvo batt«riea on Mon'is Island aud 
&)] of tliG lieav; cannons of Daiilgren's Heet were opened upon 
Wngncr, Sumtor, and Battery Grt-gg. 

The cliief object of attack was Fort Siimtcr, two miles from 
GiDmore's batteries, an<l iipou it he lirou£;ht bis breacbing-guns 
to bear. At the same time thu monitors Pasmic and Palapmo 
assailed it with their heavy ffuiia; aud on tJie !i4th Gilmore 
wrote to General Halluek : " F'lrt Sumter is to-day a shapeless 
mass of iiiins." The gu!is of tb^ ;irinv and navy were now 




I turned upon Fort Wagner, tbe New IrnnnUhs beginning the 
Hitai'k Uy n broadside of eight gnns on its sea face. For forty- 
eight honrs a cannonade and bombardment was kept up, when 
the Confederates were driven out of Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gi-egg. 
Jicliev' ! strewn with torpedoes, Dahlgri^n 

'Hoa iq by Sumter aud up to 
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CharlenU)!), h» (jillinoro expected liim to do; but on the ni^t 

of the mil thirty I'ow-boats filled with armed men went from 
the flnet to attempt to Uike poBse&sion of the smitten fort. 
Some of the incu Bcaled the mined fortress with the belief that 
the ({nrriaoti waa Hsieep. They wei'c wide awabe, and suddenly 
the invaderH vieto uasHiled by iniisket-balls, hand-grenades, the 
flru of noighboi'ing batteries, and a gun-boat lying near. Two 
hundred »f thi; usKsilunts were killed, wounded, or captured, 
with five boats and three colors. After thai there was no more 
muddling with tlic ruined but yet powerful fort that guarded 
the approach to Charlcstoii. 

ijct 119 now return to the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
take note of operations there. 

Karly in tlie spring of 1864, General Banks, comniandiDg the 
Dcparttuent of the Gulf, attempted to throw an army into Tex- 
M by way of the Red River and Slireveport. He mo»ed troops ' 
to Alcxunilria, on the Rod River, in March, where he was joined, 
■t about tlie middle of tliat month, by Admiral Porter, with J 
fifteon powerful gun-boats and three other light steamboats, ac- 1 
conipanied by transports bearing troops from Sherman's arnoy. 

There were rapids in the Red River at Alexandria, up which 
only the lighter vessels of the fleet could pass. The heavier 
iron-olada were left below them. Of the guu-boats that passed i 
the rapids, only the lighter ones could go higher than Grand 
Ecore. These, with smaller transports and a land-force under 
General T. Kilhy Smith, went as far as Springfield, when the J 
expedition was abandoned, and all the troops and vessels htigaa | 
& retreat to Alexandria. To the river portion of the expedi- I 
tion it was a perilous movement. The water on the river was 1 
falling, and the vessels were frequently aground. Cunfederate' 
sharp-shooters, and dismounted cavalry with cannons, made I 
many sharp attJicks upon tlie worried flotilla. I 

On the evening of April 12th a heavy transport, lying agronod J 
at Pleasant Hill Landing, was assailed by about two thoossitd | 
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ConfeijLTatos, under GeoerJil Tliomaa Green, wlio demanded tlie 
surrender of all the vessels and troops. Tiie monitor Omye, 
armed with two KodmBti gnus, retorned tiie attack, and blew 
oS the head of the Confedenite cominiindcr. The vessels and 
troops sustained tho assault most gallantly. The LtxingUm 
gave the Confederates a rakins; fire of canister-shot that strew- 
ed the bai^s with their slain and wounded for a mile. So ter- 
rible was the leaaon givea by the Nationals ia this cngagemcot 
that a force of five thousand Confederates, wliich were hastfln- 
ing to intercept the flotilla at h point below, turned hack. 

Most of Porter's larger vessels were aground on the bar at 
Grand Ecore, and the water was still falling. Some of them 
drew a foot more water than was in the river there. The mo- 
mentous question now arose : 

" If tho retreat must he continued to the Mississippi River, 
how are the vessels to he taken over the bar at Alexandria?" 

Lientenant-eolond Joseph Bailey, acting chief -engineer of 
the Ninth Ariny Corps, proposed a practical solution of the 
difficulty by a method which lie had learned in the business of 
Inrnbering on the wild streams of Wisconsin, He proposed to 
dam the river at the rapids, gather the vessels in the deepened 
watera above, then open a prepared sluice-way, and allow them 
to go down the swift^running stream like logs in smaller wa- 
ter-courses, upon the temporary deep current so formed. Tlio 
army ofBeers approved it, hut Porter had no faith in the proposed 
measure. He rejected Bailey's oSor to assist iii passing the 
Ka»tport, a large vessel, over the shoals on her way down, by 
means of wing dams, for "no counsel of army officers," said 
Banks in his report, " was regarded in nantical aifairs." The 
Eautport grounded several times, and finally, becoming fast in 
a bed of logs. Porter ordered her to be blown up. Bailey 
could have saved licr. 

When the flotilla reached " " -ia. the water in the river 

was so low that K tho rapids. The 
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paiil was Rrent, for an attack by the Confederates might resnlt I 
In thu cii|>tura of t)m vessels. Porter declared that, '' if natiira I 
doei not cliango hor Inwn, there will, no doubt, be a rise of wa- I 
ten" lint nutarc rcfiiHed to accommodnte him. Be did not I 
buliove in dAinmiiig the river except by words. Banks did, and ■ 
lit) ordered Lioiitiinnnt-colonel B:iiley to proceed in the work, J 
Slid ftavv him the use of nearly the whole army itv the fa«k. I 
In the Hpoce of tive days n dam, eight hundred feet in length, I 
conatnictcd of stone and timber, and sunken coal -bouts, wna I 
completed. Tlic WHtor was raised seven feet in the rapids, nod I 
by the inetliod iilhided to the whole fleet passed down the I 
fallit in snfi'ty on tbo Htit. Porter was astonished by the re- I 
null, and wrote to tlic Secretary of the Nsvy, saying, I 

" Tiicre MOina to have been an especial Providence looking I 
out for Uit, in providing a man [Lientenant-colouel Bailey} I 
oqnal to the emergency." I 

I.iiLe in the aumnior of 1864 it was resolved to seal up the 1 
port of Mobile against British blockade -runners. For that I 
purpose Admiral Farmgut appeared (August 5tli) off the en- J 
traDCD to Mobile Bay, full thirty milea below tlie city, with a I 
fleet of eighteen veaeeU, four of them iron-cbd. At the ume 1 
tinio a tand-forco of five thoustind men, sent from New Orleans I 
by Oeneral Caiihy, was placed on Dauphin Island which di- ■ 
vidos the entrance to Mobile liay into two channels. I 

Farragiit's vessels were the: Hartford (flag-aliip), Capt^n I 
Drayton ; Brookli/n, Captain Aldcn ; Metaeomet, Lieiitenimt- ■ 
commander Jouett; Ociorara, Lieutenant- commander Green; ■ 
AiWirnofu^, Captain Jenkins; ZMcianio nna, Captam Marchaad;1 
Monongahela, Commander Strong; Oasipee, Commander La,] 
Roy; Oneic^, Commander Mnllaney; Port Aoya^, LieatoDanl-fl 
commander Gberardi; .S^emi'no^f, Commander Donaldson ; JfM^ 
nehec, Lieutenant-commander McCiinn ; Ilaskn, Lieu ten ant-oon'fl 
mander Brown; and Galena, Lieutenant-commander Wdbufl 
Tiieac were all wooden vessels. The iron-elad vessels were IJtiH 
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Teeui/meh, Co mm an dor Craven ; Manhattan, Commander Nich- 
olson ; ITinjieia^r/o.Oommaudcr Stevens; and CAiciasaw, Lieu- 
tenant-commander Perkins. 

Tlie entrance to Mobile Bay was guarded by Fort Gaines, on 
the eastern point of Dauphin Island, overlooking tho eastern or 
main passage, four miles in width ; and on Mobile Point stood 
stronger Fort Morgan. These forts were well armed and man- 
ned, and within tlie bay, and not far distant, lay a small Con- 
federate squadron, commanded by Commodore Buchanan (see 
page 315.) His flag-ship was the Tmnesaee, a huge ram, and 
one of tho most powerful of the war-vessels of that class. 
She was accompanied by three ordinary gun-boats — Selma, 
Morgan, and Guine». 

Early in the morning of the 5th, Farragut proceeded to en- 
ter Mobile Bay. Ilia wooden ships were arranged in couples, 
and lashed together for the purpose of passing between the 
two foi'ts. The Uarlfard was tethered to the Metaciymei, and 
the Brooklyn to the Oclorara. Succesa largely depended upon 
the judicious movements of the fleet. That he might have a 
clear oversight of the whole, so as to give general directions to 
every vessel, he tobk a position near the ronnd-top of the Hari- 
ford. There be was lashed to the shrouds, that he might not bo 
dislodged by the shock of battle. From that lofty observatory 
a speaking-tube extended to the deck, through which he might 
give orders clearly, in defiance of the uproar of battle. In that 
perilous position the admiral remained during the terrible atonn 
of shot and shell encountered in the passage of the forts and 
the fierce encounter with the " ram " and gan-boats. 

The four iron-clad vessels teil the fleet in the attack, followed 

immediately by tiie J^art/ortl and Brooklyn, with their tethered 

I companions. At a little before seven o'clock the Tecuimeh 

opened fire on the fort while she was yet a mile distant from 

[ it, and very aoon a j^neral engagement began. The Brooklyn, 

\^\fif peci *'ie work in hand, led the Hnrtford. 
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Wiicn nbrcHHt Foil Morgnn, etio opened a heavy firo tijMD it | 
Willi ({I'npu-sliut, wiiiuli SODU druva tbu Confederate gunners 
frum ibiiir more vxjioiied batteiieB. At that moment a t 
Mppalling event occurred. 

Tlin Teeumteh wnh uliout titree hundrod yards ahead of the 
Brooklyn, when she was siidUeiily uplittud, and Hlinost as »ud- 
(iunly di«Hppoarod beneath the waters, carrying down with ber | 
Oajituiii Cmveii and nearly all his officers and crew. Only J 
Koventeen of one hundred and thirty were Haved. Tlie Teeum- I 
»eh had Hlruuk a jieivussion ttirjiedo, which exploded directly 1 
imder tier tui'ri.-t, making n fearful cliaBin, into which the water 1 
I'lmhod in siirli volume that she sunk in a few seuands. 

At thin awful event just before her the Brooklyn recoiled. 

"Whnt'M tho matter with the Brooklyn?" Furragut aelcedl 
!»■ pilul ubovo liim, "She must have plenty of water thore." 

" Plenty, and to spare, Admiral," the pilot replied, 

" Wbal'M the trouble !" was shouted Ihrouirh a trumpet from 1 
the ttfig-ship to the Brooklyn, 

" Torjmtlotif" was shouted back in reply. 

" Damn tho torpodops !" cried Farragut fnmi his Infty pereh, J 
" Four bells! Captain Drayton, go ahead I Juuott, full apocdl'^'fl 

The Hurl/aril then passed the Brooklyn, assiirned the hea4.fl 
of the line, and led the fleet to victory. FMrragnt afterwarj.l 
suid that, in the confusion which ensued on the sinking of thai 
Tfcumsfh and liie sto[iping of the Brooklyn, he felt that alii 
his plans hud been thwarted, Hnd he was at a loss whether to| 
advance or retreat. In this estremity his natural impulse * 
to appeal to Heaven for guidance, and he prayed: "O Ood,.l 
who created man and gave him reason, direct me what t 
Shall I go on !" And it seemed as if, in answer, a voice coi 
manded him to "Go on!" and he did so. 

No more torpedoes wei'C encountered, Farragnfa shiM 
poured such an incessant tempest of grape-shot upon the ton 
that their guns were about silenced; but, as the Nationatflet 
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passed into the bay, tlie Confederate TeaaeU made a fnrious at- 
tack upon them. The " rain " Tenttesiee rushed at tiin Hartford, 
bnt missed her. She retnrDcd thu fire, utid passed on. The 
three Confederate gan-boats concentrated their fire upon tlie 
flag-ship. In the course of an hour the Sdma. was a prize to 
the Metaeomet, which liad cast off from the /fari/ord and as- 
sailed her; and the other two Confederate gun-boats sought 
safety under the guns of the fort. 

Admiral Farrngut now believed the fierce combat was ended, 
for, OS darkness closed in, the forts vfcre silent. He was mis- 
taken. Just before nine o'clock the Tennessee came down the 
bay under a full head of steam, nnd made directly for the Hart- 
ford. All the National vessels were immediately signaled to 
close in upon and destroy the monster. It was not an easy 
task, for it appeared absolntely invulnerable for several hours. 
The Monongahela first struck it a blow square in the side, and 
fired an ll-incb shot upon it, with very little effect, but lost 
her own boak in the encounter. The Lancaster, running at 
full speed, struck the " ram " and crushed in her own stem. 

Now the Hartford tried her powers upon the sea-giant. She 
gave the Tennessee a glancing blow, and a broadside of 10-inch 
bIicIIs at ten feet distance. Then the armored Chickasaw ran 
under her stem ; and at about the same time, the Manhattan 
approached, and sent a solid 15-inch bolt that demolished its 
steering gear, and broke square through the iron plating of iu 
hull, and the thick wood-work" behind it. The Hartford was 
about to strike another blow, wben the Lackawamia, aiming to 
do the same, came in collision with the flag-ship and actiuus- 
ly damaged her. Both vessels then drew off, and started at 
full speed to ^ve the Tennessee a deadly blow by each ; and the 
Ossipee was also running at full speed for the same purpose, 
i the Chickasaw was pounding away at its stern. Thus 
t and badly crippled, the Tennessee struck her coloi's, and 
) prisoner, after fighting all night and until 
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tun o'clock ia tlic morning. Ilcr commander was badly woiioii-4 
od, and six of licr crew were killL-iJ. 

Tliu Cunfcdenite navul forcu in M(ilil<^ B:i_v wns destmyed; 
but Frtiragut's work waa not all done. IIo bad subdued per-fl 
bape tlio most powuHul vesa>:l ever put adoaC ; but tiiere stood.l 
thv two forta still gtiurdiug the entvanr.e to Moliile Buy. TUejr I 
nitiHl be capturad before Itis tnak would be completj^-d. 

Tlio land troops under tiencnd Granger, on Daiipliin IsIaDd,-! 
bad begnn tlio siege of Fort G-aines. Farr^ot sent tbe Chicket-9 
taw to help thctn. Hhe sbelled tbe fort bo effectually tliat oaM 
the following morning (August Ttb, 1804) it was surreudercd,] 
witb its gnrriiiou of six bundrcd mun. Stron>rer Fort Moi^n 1 
Mtill beld out. Granger transferi'e<l bis troops to tbe rear of I 
tbut fort, and Parragut landed four S-ineb guns and placed iheiQ M 
ill battery under tbe command of Lrteutenant Tyw 
Hartfirrd. When all was in readinosa, tbe fleet and army open-l 
ed fii-o on the fort at dawn on August 32d, and, after a hellv]^l 
bombardment for about twenty-four hours, it was surrendered'! 
to the admiral by its commander, General Page. 

By the capture of tliese forta, and a smaller fort near Mohili'^fl 
tbe govornmenl came into possession of one bundred and foiirf 
great guns, and fourteen hundred and sixty -four men mildQ^ 
prisaners ; and the port of Mobile was eSeetually and permti^fl 
ncntly closed against blockade-mnners. 

Tbe victories of Farragut at Mobile and of Sherman at Ab'l 
Unta, following close upon each other, with other cheering 
events, gave assurance that the end of the Civil War could not 
be far in tbe future; and President Lincoln, in view of brigbt 
promises of peace, issued a proeljiTnation for a general tbvttfee 
giving, and also an order for salutes of artillory at the pri! 
pal arsenals, " for the siixnal success of General Sbcniuui i 
Geonrlii, aud of AJiniial Furrii'-ut at Mobile," 
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of individnal braverj' in the uava! service, on both 
Bides, diiritig tbe late Civil War, abonndeil ; and tlie Secretary 
of tbe Navj took care tbat persons in tbe Natiotml naval »er- 

' vice wbo porfonned any deeds 

'specially deserving of coronien- 
dation should be recognized and 

I rewarded. 

By net of Congress, apprnveiS 

I Decemlwr Slat, 1861, tbe Secve- 

f' tary was autborized to cause two 

I liundrcd bronze medals to be 

I struck and bestowed npon those 

I mho " ehonld most dislinguisb 

I th'cmselves by their gallantry and 

L «tber commendable qnalitiea diir- 

\ ing the present war." These 
Medals oE Honor were in tbu 
form of a five-pointed star, witii 

iiis device cinblomstic of Union 

wcmshing' Rebellion. In a circle 
^Jtronnd the emblem were thirty- 
■■^ree stars, tbe number of States 

I then comprising tbe Republic. 

L^rom the flukes of nn anchor, which in lorn was attacliod to 

f .11 buckle, and ribbon slriped alternate white and red. 

Tbe first recipient of ibis American Order of tbe Legion of 
Honoi' was Juhn Davjs, gunner's mute of the Valle;/ Cit'j, one 







of Commodore KowHii's flotilla that defeated the Confedurate 
forcoB at Elizabeth City, in February, 1802 (gee page 301). 
Davi)! was in tbu magazine of that vessel, serving the ^iins out 
of an upcn barrel of gunpowder, when a shell entered and cX' 
ploded in the room, setting fire to the wood-work. Percoiviiig 
the imminent peril to the vessel and all on boai'd, Davis imme- 
diately seated himself upon the barrel, and remained there until 
the fire was extinguished, Tlio Secretary appointed him act- 
ing gunner in tlie uavy, and gave him the Medal of Honor, and 
admiring citizens of New York raised and presented to Davis 
, 911OQ. 

One of the most notable acts of a subordinate naval ofiicer 
iMving iu the Civil War was performed by Lieutenant \V. B, 
Cuahing, in the harbor of Plymouth, North Carolina, on the 
night of October 7tb, 1 864. The powerful Confederate " ram " 
Albemarle, a great bugbear of the blockading squadron, was 
then lying at the wharf at Plymouth, behind a barricade of 
logs thirty foot in width. Her destruction was very desirable, 
and Cushing undertook the perilouN task. A small steam- 
launch, fitted up na a torpedo-boat, was placed under his com- 
mand, and, covered by the intense darkness of tiie night, he ran 
in near the barricade, with a cutter in tow, before the men on 
the Albemarle discovered their pei'il. Then the sentinels spmng 
their rattles, the bells were rung, the commanding officer hail- 
ed, and firing from the " ram" began, all at the same time. 

Cu«hing ran the launch far iutn the log obstructions, in the 
face of a severe tempest of musket balls, lowered his torpetlu- 
boom, and ran it diiTctly under th* overhang of the Albemarle. 
The mine exploded at the moment when the monster hnrled 
from her gun a heavy bolt that crashed through and destroyed 
the launch. The Confederates kept np a fire at fifteen feet 
^H range, and called upon Cashing to surrender. He refused, and ■ 

^^Bordei-cd his men to save themselves as they might. The brave ^^k 
^^MKsnng hero, with others, leaped into the water in the gloom, ^^H 

t J 
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and he swum to the middle of the stream without being hit 
by the Confederate shots, but most of the party were captured 
or drowned. Only one besides Gushing escaped. That oflScer 
reached the shore, and was kindly cared for by negroes. From 
them he learned, with great satisfaction, that his torpedo had 
made the Albemarle a hopeless wreck, and she had settled 
down in the mud near the wharf. On the following night 
(October 8th) Gushing captured a skiff belonging to a Gonfed- 
erate picket, and before midnight he was on board the Valley 
City lying in the offing. 

When Admiral Farragut had effectually sealed the port of 
Mobile, the attention of the Navy Department was turned to- 
ward the poi-t of Wilmington, on the Gape Fear River, North 
Carolina, into which British blockade-runners, eluding the Na- 
tional vessels, were continually entering with supplies for the 
Gonfederatcs. At the mouth of the Gape Fear forts and bat- 
teries had been erected for the protection of these violators 
of law, and of the harbor of Wilmington. One of the most 
formidable of these protectors was Fort Fisher, a strong earth- 
work on the point of a narrow tongue of land on the right side 
of the entrance to the Gape Fear. It was about thirty miles 
below Wilmington. The land face of the fort occupied the 

• 

whole width of the narrow cape known as Federal Point, and it 
was armed with twenty heavy cannons. The sea face exposed to 
a naval attack was about two hundred and fifty yards in extent. 
In the summer of 1864 preparations were made for a united 
service expedition against Fort Fisher. So early as August, 
armored and unarmored vessels began to gather for the purpose 
in Hampton Roads, and in October full fifty vessels w^ere there, 
incliuling the New Ironddes and several monitors, under the 
command of Admiral Porter. By means of the blockading 
squadron Generals Weitzel and Graham had already (Septem- 
ber) reconnoitred Fort Fisher, and ascertained its position and 
strength. 
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Ill November General Grant plaued six tbousanti troops fro 
OuHural Butler's Array of tlic James under General Weitael, tl 
asBtsl Admiral Porter in tbe reduction of Fort Fisher. 
wtt^floet and the troops in transports departed from the I 
on tho 14tli of December, and reodezroused at sea twenty-fin^ 
miles cast of the fort. It was the most formiditble naval arm; 
Uient ever pnt afloat. The Malvern (a wooden river or Infl 
stcumer) wns the admiral's fli^-ship. There were fifty-eigbl 
war-vessels in all, four of them monitors — the Saaffus, Man 
nock, Canonicua, and Mahopae. 

A capital feature in the plan of tlie expedition waa the er*' 
plosion of an enormous floatLng-miae as near the fort as posn- 
ble, with the inteution of demolishing the work, or so paralys- 
ing tho garrison that the seizure of the fort might be an e 
task for the troops tLat were to debark immediately sftor t 
fxplosion. A captured bliickadc-runner was converted into ■ 
monster torpedo, charged with 430,000 pounds of gunpowdei 
and placed under tbe command of Captain Elilnd ( 
337). The powder was in barrels and bags, and penetrated bji 
Gomez fuses for ignition. It was intended to have her towed 
near the fort by a tug, in wliich the crew, after firing combat 
tihles whieh were placed on board the torpedo- vessel, might a 
cape. 

The transports, with troops, waited three days at the r 
dczvoufi for the arrival of the war-fleet, and when they came A 
heavy storm was just rising. The transports were coaled a 
watered for only ton days, and were compelled to go in t 
gale up the coast to Beaufort, North Carolina, seventy E 
for these necessary supplies. Before their return with tlijj 
troops that were to play an important part with the t 
vessel, Porter had exploded that mine, without any visible e 
on the fort or garrison, and had bombarded the works a 
hours without doing them much barm. The troopa a 
just at sunset, after the bombardment bad ceased. 
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Tlie next morning (Christmiis, 1864) the whole cxpeditiou 
moved to the attack. The fleet opened the bombardment at 
ten o'clock, and kept It up without cessution until twilight, re- 
ceiving only feeble reaponaes from the fort, Porter threw 
eighteen thousand shots and shells ; the fort sent back less than 
seven hundred. This feeblcnosa of response deceived the ad- 
miral ; and at three o'clock in tlie afternoon bo passed Butler's 
head-qunrt«ra ship (Ben Deford) in the Malvern, and called 
out through his trumpet, " General, there is nut a rebel within 

! miles of the fort. You have nothing to do but to march 
in and take it." 

It WHS a mistake. The fort had been re-enforced, and h gar- 
rison of full nine hundred men were within it. Only one of 

5 twenty guns on the land f.tce had been disabled by the 
too much enfilading fire of the fleet. 

Only about one-third of the troops had been landed, when 
the wind arose, and no more could disembark in the surf with 
I safety. These were led toward the fort. Satisfied that a suc- 
cessful assault on the works could not be made in the face of 
the nineteen uninjured guns that might sweep the narrow cape 
when the enfilading Imrabardment should cease, Weitzel so re- 
ported to Butler, and the troops were recalled. The ont«rpriso 

s abandoned for the time, but the fleet remained in the vi- 
cinity. The loss of the Nationals in this attack was about fifty 
men killed and wounded, nearly all by the bursting of six Par- 
rott guns of the fleet. The loss of the Confederates was three 
killed, fifty-five wounded, and three hundred made prisoners at 
supporting batteries that were captured. 

A. new cKpedition against Fort Fisher left Hampton Itoads 
on the 6th of January, 1 865. There were about eight thousand 
troops, under the command of Qeneml A. H. Terry. They were 
borne in transports which gathered off Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina, whore Admiral Porter was supplying his fleet with coal 
aud amiDunition. On the lath they all sailed down the coast, 
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and appeared off Fort Fisher the same evening. The troopwl 
were landed the next daj above the fort, iiDdei* cover of the I 
tire ot the fleet, and Terry east up lines of iutrenchtneDts in his I 
rear, Thes* were armed with the lighter guns of the navy. 

On the morning of llie 13tli the fleet, in three lines, opened I 
fire on the fort, the JVcw Irontides and the monitors taking the | 
lead in the engngemcnt. A continuous but not rajiid bombard- 
ment was kept up until dui«k, and was renewed the next mora- 
ing with gi'cator vigor, while Terry was carrying forward his I 
defences. 

Both arras of the service l>ei ng fully prepared for a combined I 
attack on the morning of the 15th, the entire fleet, excepting a 
division left to defend Tei'ry's lines stretched across the penio' 
aula, moved up toward the fort, taking a better position than j 
on Chmtraaa for dami^ing the land front. All night long the 1 
monitors had been pounding the foi-t, allowing the ganisoii 
rest ; now the fleet concentrated ita tire on the land side of the 
fort. Very soon uenrly every one of ite twenty guns was dia- | 
abled, the palisades in front wore strewn in splintera over the | 
sand, and the way was prepared for the impatient soldiers to | 
asHaii tiie fort snooessfnily. Meanwhile fourteen hundred ma- 
rines nnd six hundred sailors had been sent ashore, armed with i 
revolvers, cutlasses, and carbines, and gave assistance to the I 

As eooD as the land troops were in a portion for assault, the I 
fleet changed its fire to the sea front of the fort. Between 1 
three and foar o'clock in the afternoon the soidiers sprung for- I 
waid, and very soon made a lodgment on the parapet near the J 
Cape Fear River, while the marines and sailors made a deeper- J 
ate assault on the north-east bnstion. They could not ecale it, J 
and were exposed to a murderous fire. 

Now the struggle was fierce and persistent all along the line ' 
of the fort on the land side. The pei-sonal encounters were 
dei>perate. The combatants fired in each other's faces at a 
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^H few feet distant from each otlier. Tlie Confederates wore 
^^M graduully pushed buck, and at nine o'clock in the evening the 
^^U contest ended. T)ie portion of the garrison not already in tbc 
^^B h^nda of Terry tied toward Battery Buchanan, liotly pursued, 
^^M and were made captives. The foil was now surrendered by 
^^P Colonel Lamb, who was then in command. His superior, Gen- 
^^H eral Whiting, had received a severe wound, of whieh he died 
^^B soon afterward in prison at Governor's Island, in New York 
^^H harbor. 

^^H The other fortifications at the mouth of the Cape Fear River 
^^H soon shared the fate of Fort Fisher, and the port of Wilining- 
^^H ton, the last one opened to British blockade-runners, was eSect- 
^^^1 nally and permanently closed. 

^^H After the fall of Fort Fisher the navy had very little to do, 
^^H excepting in the easy blockade service. Rear-admiral Thacher, 
^^H with the Western Gulf Squadron, assisted in the final capture 
^^H of the city of Mobile early in April, 1865. The fighting men 
^^^B there fled from the city, after abandoning their fortifications 
^^^1 and sinking two powerful "rams" in the harbor. On the 11th 
^^^B of April nine hundred of them hastened up the Alabama River, 
^^^H in gun-boats and transports, ia scai'ch of personal safety, and 
^^V on the same day the civil authorities of Mobile surrendered 

that city to General Granger and Admiral Thacher. This was 

one of the closing scenes of the Civil War. 

The services of the navy of the United States during the 

I Civil War, on account of their pecnliarity, attracted less atten- 
tion than those of the army, and were not properly appreciated 
by the people. Viewed in the light of real usefulness in the 
lioly work of saving the Union, that branch of the Uuited Ser- 
vice has an equal claim with the army to the gratitude of the 
nation. There were few occasions for a display of skill and 
prowess in purely naval battica, for the Confederates had no 
ships at sea excepting a few unlawful crnisers that were built, 
armed, manned, and provisioned ia.^jU|^M||^^^^^^^ . 
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The NHtionul Navy proper voB emplnyed in the blockade I 

scrFJce; in ussistinn: ibe atUuks u( the armies upon fortifies- I 

tioD3 along the rivers, aod in the harbors, bays, bayoua, aod I 

sounds on the borders of the ocean and the golf, and ia cha»- I 

ing the English-Con federate sca-rorers. 1 

Never in the history of the world were there occasions for i 

Buch exhausting labors, and the display of highest courage in I 

service aSoat, as the American Navy was subjected to in its J 

operations among the rivers and bayous of the soatb-westem I 

regions of the Repiibiic. In this little volume only a mere i 

shadowy picture has been given of a few of thu most wonder- I 

ful exploits of brain and muscle in that region. Many a vie- I 

tory, over which the people shouted themselves hoarse in giving J 

praise to the gallant army, iiiighl never have been achieved but I 

for the co-operation of the navy. To the common observer it, 1 

in many instances, seemed to be only an auxiliary, or wholly a I 

secondary force, when in truth it was an equal, if not the chief, I 

power in gaining a victory. I 

The energy displayed by tlie Navy Department, tinder the I 

chief management of the Assistant- secretary (Giistavns Vasa I 

Fox), was most remarkable. The weakness of the navy in the I 

spring of 1861 has been already noticed (see page 290). It- I 

had been reduced to smallest proportions during fifty yeara of I 

peace. It numbered only seven thousaud six hundred men; I 

and three hundred and twenty-two of its officers, boni in slave- I 

labor States, abandoned the service and joined the enemies of I 

the Republic. I 

With abounding faith in the strength and patriotism of the I 

loyal people, President Lincola sent forth a decree that all the I 

porta of States wherein insurrection existed must be closed to I 

commerce by a strict blockade. The vessels for the purpose I 

were soon prepared, and the work was done. Foreign nations I 

protested and menaced, but a most stringent blockade was I 

maintained by a competent force, from the capes of Virgioia M 
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to the Rio Grande. At the same time flotillas of gunboats 
and mortar-boats, protecting niid aiding the armies in their 
movements, penetrated ami patiolled the livera through an in- 
ternal navigation from the Potomac to the MisBJssippi. 

" Necesaity " was foiintl to be truly the " mother of inven- 
tion." The world waa soon enriched by new discoveries in 
naval seience. Tiie Monitor (see page 316) was created, and 
began a new era in naval warfare. Schools for nautical in- 
Btmction were established ; dock-yards were enlarged, or new 
ones were built. The places of the deserters were speedily filled 
by bettor men from the merchant marine, who promptly volun- 
teered their services to fight for the Union. At the end of the 
fierce strnn^lc, the 7600 men of the navy when the war broke 
out had increased to 61,000. 

During the four years of strife, the government had caused 
408 war-vessels to be built, and 418 to be purchased and con- 
verted into war-ships, at a cost of about $19,000,000. Of 
these vessels, 318 were steamers. 

The threefold stimulants of patriotism, duty, and hope of 
personal emolument made the blockade service most efficient. 
I It required the greatest vigilance. The blockade-runners were 
swift-sailing steamers, with raking smoke-stacks, and were 
' painted a fog-color in every part, so that they could not be 
I distinguished at a little distance even in a slight mist. Al- 
though the British Government professed to be neuti'al, its 
I sympathies were practically with the insui^nts, and it per- 
[ niitted the merchants and adventurers of Great Britain to send 
' vessels laden with every necessary material for carrying on the 
war against the Union, to violate the blockade. 

The profits of this business, if successful, were enormous. 
The blockade-runners exchanged munitions of war for cotton, 
}, and other products of the Snuthera States. It is be- 
i, however, that a true balance-sheet would show that the 
» folly eqiutlled the gaiua. During tlie war the Nation- 
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kl Navy cnptui'cd or dcstroyod 1504 klockade-ninneK; and I 
the groBs proceeds of jn'operty cnptitrcd in them was about 
123,000,000. Tlio value of tlje vessels was about 47,000,000, 
making a grand total of losses of (30,000,000. To this add 
tIS, 500,000 paid by the British Government for property 
destroyed by ihu English-Confederate cruiser Ahhaitta, and it 
will be perceived that sympathy of the ruling elass in Enpfland 
for the confederated inaur^Dta was rallicr expensive and whol- 
ly unsatiefuctory. 




I There was a notable event in the naval bistorv of the (. 
War, which ilUistrated the Christian philanthropy of the Amer- 
ican people who were true to their goveinment, in a remarkable 
degree. The blockade of the Southern ports created a scarcity 
of cotton in England, and the mills in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were closed for the want of raw material. Very soon 
there was wide-spread distress nmong the poorly piid working 
people of these mills. It was estimated that in Lancashire 
aloDC a. million stomachs, dependent npon mill-labur for snsl«- 
nnnoe, were deprived of proper nourishment, and lat^ num- 
bers of families were on the verge of starvation. 
A pitiful cry of distress came over the sea and tooebe^-^ 
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American heart. The merchants and other citizens of New 
York heard it, and listened. Unmindful of the cruel injuries 
inflicted upon them by the sea-rovers, favored by the British 
Government, they fitted out the merchant-ship Oeorge Gris- 
woldy and sent it across the ocean laden with $100,000 worth 
of food for their suffering brethren in England. The Ala- 
bama, the English-Confederate cruiser, was then abroad illumi- 
nating the Atlantic Ocean with blazing American merchant-ves- 
sels which she had plundered ; and the United States Govern- 
ment sent an armed vessel from the National Navy to protect 
this messenger and almoner of mercy against the torch of the 
pirate. 

There is a great deal more pleasure in telling the story of 
the peaceful and beneficent labors of our navy than in relating 
its dealings with the enemies of our country by the use of the 
savage energies of gunpowder and brute force. But so long 
as the baser passions of human nature often direct the actions 
of nations as well as of individuals, the instincts of self-preser- 
vation demand that these savage forces shall be used in defence. 

May we not hope that there is a " good time coming," when 

" nations shall not make war any more ?" That time will be 

when mankind shall be governed by the Golden Rule — ^^All 

things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 

even so to them,^^ 

16* 
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ToBPEDOES hnvc played an iniporlant part id naval opera- J 
tioua in Ameriua, especially during tbe late Civil War, when | 
they were used chiefly as defendera of harbors, or posts on riv- T 
ors, B^^ast the approach of hostile vessels. Their value as su 
defendortt can scarcely bo estimated. An example of their e; 
cacy is found in the ease of the swift destruction of the Te- I 
nmaeh, of Farrugut's fleet, at the entrance to Mobile Bay (sea I 
page 34(1). 

One of these "inferoal machines" made a lively time for a 
little while in the harbor of New York, in September, 17T6. ' 
Tbe Itritish admiral'H flag-ship Uaple was lying near Govern- 
or's Island, in that harbor. A Connecticut mechanic, named I 
Biisbiiell, offered a torpedo of his invention to blow up tbe I 
Eiiyte. It was composed of a small magazine of gunpowder .1 
ID H sealed tin box, with clock-work attached, so constrncted aa I 
to operate upon a spring at a fixed time that would commiiniT I 
eate a blow to detonating powder, and ignite the contents of 1 
the box. 

A nautical machine called a marine turtle, constructed bo bs^ 
to contain a living man, was furnished to convey the mai 
under water below a ship, when the operator might fasten tbe I 
torpedo to the bottom, start the clock-work, and escape in faial 
submarine vessel to a safe distance from the esploaioD. Wash- F 
ington approved the measure, and a daring young man, named.] 
Ezra Lee, undertook the hazardoas task. 

Young Lee entered the "turtle" in the evening, and witltj 
the magazine made a submarine voyage toward the Eagle. 
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was a pleawiiit Septoinber night, and Washington and Home 
of his officers watched until tho dawn for tho resalt. Just at 
daybreak they were about to retire with the Bad impression 
that tlie daring youth had pcriahcd, when tliej saw some Ittrges 
dart out from Governor's Island toward an object near the 
£agh, and then suddenly pnll for the shore. A moment after- 
ward a cohiran of water rose high in air near tlie flag-sliip, pro- 
ducing great consternation, Tliat vessel and others near hastily 
cnt their cables, and drifted awsy toward Staten Island with the 
ebbing tide. 

Young Lee hitd been under the Eagle full two hours, vainly 
trying to penetrate the thick eopper sheathing of her bottom. 
He had tried other vessels, but without success. At dawn he 
came to the surface ; but seeing tho barges, he descended, set 
I the clock-work agoing, and then made for tho shore at the city, 
where he was received with cheers. In due time the magiLzine 
was exploded under tho water. From that time nntil the city 
was captnrcd by the Biitish their vessek moved with caution 
in the waters around New York. 

We hear nothing more of tliese floating-mines nntil the be- 
ginning of the present century, when Robert Fulton, an Ameri- 
can portrait-painter, who had lived long in France, appeared at 
the British Court in 1804, and offered to that government an 
"infernal machine" which he called torpedo. He representod 
that with such a contrivance ships might be secretly destroyed, 
as filled with the benevolent idea that the introdnction of 
snch secret and destructive agencies into naval warfare would 
a tendency to do away with it, and so would be estab- 
[ lished what he called the liberty of the gfas. 

The British Government gave Fulton an opportmiity to make 
ta pnblic experiment with his inveution in Walmer Road, not fur 
I from Deal, and furnisiiud him for the purpose with an old Da- 
^nish brig named -Dorof/ira, and two boats manned with eight 
■ anchored in sight of Walmer 
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Cnstk', the residence of William Pitt tlie younjjer, tbcu Prii 
Diinieter of England. 

Fulton's torpedo, like Bnshnell's, whs made to explode by j 
menns of clock-work. It was cylindricai in form. He drilled ' 
the boatmen in their dnties with empty cases. He placed on 
in each boat, which were seventy-five feet apart ; the torpedoe 
were connected by a line eighty feet in length; when cast off 
at the same moment, they floated toward the vessel (which drew 
twelve feet of water) at an average depth of fifteen feet When 
the connecting-line stmck tiie hawser of the anchored brig, the 
torpedoes were swung round and brought directly under the <n 
Bcl'a bottom, 




When everything was in readiness (October IStli, 1805) Ful- 
ton performed llie exi>eriment successfully, in the presence of 
the Premier and a large number of naval officers. The briff 
was raised bodily about six feet and separated in the middle, 
and in twenty minutes nothing was seen of her but some float- J 
ing fn^fments. 

The experiment was liiglily satisfactory ; bnt tlio Britiak I 
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GoveiTiraent refused to purchase the invention, because it was 
thought inexpedient for the " Mistress of the Seas " to intro- 
duce into naval warfare a system that would give great advan- 
tages to weaker maritime nations. This was an acknowledg- 
ment of the great vakie of Fulton's invention in naval warfare. 

Fulton came home, and at the beginning of 1807 he was at 
Washington with his drawings and his plans for a " torpedo 
war." The affair of the Chesapeake and Leopard (see page 
92) that year made the people look favorably upon any proj- 
ect that might serve to drive the British vessels out of Ameri- 
can waters. The government listened to him favorably, and 
by a small appropriation enabled him to repeat the experiment 
in Walmer Road. He utterly destroyed a vessel of two hun- 
dred tons with a torpedo. This event created a great sensa- 
tion in England, and the government was reproached for allow- 
ing the invention to go to America. 

Nothing further was done at that time, for Fulton was per- 
fecting his scheme for steam navigation. In September he 
won the greatest triumph of his life, w^hen his steamboat Cler- 
mont went from New York to Albany in thirty -six hours, 
against wind and tide, and back; and so was begun the grand 
system of steam navigation which now prevails on the waters 
in every part of the world. 

But Fulton regarded his torpedo as of far greater value to 
mankind than the steamboat. In a letter to Joel Barlow, writ- 
ten immediately after the first passage of the Clermont on the 
Hudson River, he wrote, after describing that great achieve- 
ment : " However, I will not admit that it is half so important 
as the torpedo system of defence and attack, for out of it will 
grow the liberty of the seas, an object of infinite importance 
to the welfare of America and every civilized country. But 
thousands of witnesses have now seen the steamboat in rapid 
movement; they have not seen a ship-of-war destroyed by a 
torpedo, and they do not believe." 
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When war was dcoiared bj the "United States against Great 
BritHin in 1812, Fulton revived his torpedo scheme, but did 
not win the counteuBDce of oar government. But private en- 
lerpriso engaged in ihu business in unskilful ways. For ex- 
ample: A oitijien of New York placed ten kegs of gunpowder I 
mixed with sulphnr in tbc lioliJ of a schooner, and auirounded { 




it vith heavy inisailes of stone and iron. Over these were \ 
placed barrels of flour, to which cords were attached and con- 
nected with gun-locka in such a way that, when the barrels I 
should be removed, the gunpowder would be exploded. The 
schooner sailed for New London harbor in June, 1813, off i 
which a British blockading squadron was stationed. The flag- I 
ship was the Ramillia, 74 guns, and lay not far from the I 
mouth of the Thames. As was intended by the projector, t] 
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, Bcliooner was captured by anned men in boats sent out fi'oiii 
tlie Samilliee, while her own crew eseaped to the Hliore. The 
wind fell before the prize coald be brought to the side of the 
flng-ship. Liglitcra irerc Mint out to unload hor. The LutchuB 
were opened, and when the first barrel of fiour wan removed, a 
tcrrifiu exploaion took place, A column of fire shot up full 
nine hiiniired feet in the air, and the schooner, with the first 
lieutenant and ten luen of the RamiUies on board of her, was 
blown into fragments. Some of these fragments were thrown 
□pon the deck of the fiag-ship. 

Eun of Norwich made a submarine boat similar to 
I Euahneil's " turtle," witli which he wont under the Samilliei 
I three times, to fix a torpedo to her bottom, but failed. Other 
I similar attempts kept the squadron on the alert, and Captain 
, Hardy, the commander, caused the bottom of hia tiag-aUip to 
)e swept every two hours day and night by a cable. 

An iniraense torpedo was taken out hi an open boat, under 
lOver of darkness, on a July night, 1813, and sent afloat toward 
[ the Plantagewt, 74 guns, lying off Cape llenry, Vii^iuia. It 
[ exploded a few momenta too soon, just in frout of her bow. 
[ The scene was awful. A column of water twenty-five feet in 
I diameter, and half himinous with lurid light, was thrown up at 
I least forty feet, with an explosion as terrific as thunder, pro- 
1 dncing a shook like an earthquake. It burst at the crown, and 
I flooded the deok of the vessel, and at the same time she rolled 
rinto the chasm produced by the expulsion of t!ie water, and 
I was nearly upsot. Torpedoes vfero also placed across the Nar- 
i at the entrance of New York Bay, and also at the en- 
ce of the harbor of Portland. The British commanders 
i made exceed ingly cautious about entering any harbors, 
E'And the wholesome fear of torpedoes saved the American sea- 
3 from destruction. 
Torpedoes wore lavishly used during the Civil War, parlicu- 
bsl*' <*-*, They strewed the entrances tq South- 
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em harbors and the channels of Southern rivers, in innny places, 
with them. After the capture of Fort Fisher (see page 354), 
the lower portion of the Citpe Fear River wtis found tilled with 
them, making the navigation exceedingly hazardous. So also 
was the James River for many miles below Richmond. 

These torpedoes were of variona fonns and constrnction — 
cylindrical, elliptical, double cones, and cones — made to be ex- 
ploded by perci'ssion and by electricity. The Confederates 
also sometimes strewed the ground in front of their eartli-works 
with terra-torpedoes, slightly covered with earth, to be exploded 
by the pressure of men's feet, ^ 

As snon as Richruond was evacuated by the Confederates, a 
notable fishing excursion was undertaken by about three him- 
dred men in several tugs and thirty small boats, all under the 
eiiarge of Captain Ralph Chandler of the navy. These went 
a-fishing for toi-pedoes in the James River, between Bntch 
Gap and Riehinond, in which portion of that stream they were 
abundant. Like electric eels, this game had to be very care- 
fully handled to avoid nnpleasant shocks. The fisitcrmen were 
expert, and had excellent Inek. The sport began between nine 
and ten o'clock on the morning of April 3d, 1865, and it was 
over at five o'clock tlie aatne afternoon. It was carried on in ■ 
this wise: The steam-vesBcls were protected by torpedo-nets, i 
formed of ropes weighted with pieces of iron or load, and fur- i 
nished with hooks to catch thu little submarine mines. These 
nets were hung from spars placed athwart the bowsprit in j 
front of the vessel, and sometimes in like manner along its 
sides. The torpedoes to be caught were made buoyant, placed I 
at a depth under water so that a passing vessel might touch 1 
them and explode them by percussion. They were anchored 
by means of a chain attached to a segment of an iron sphere 
called a " mushroom." Many of them were made to be ex^ 
ploded by galvanism or electricity, communicated by an attach- I 
efi ivire connected with a galvanic battery on shore. One <rf ] 
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found in tl e di^p channel at Dri.wri s Bluff, n 
1 I I I in ally a ton 




(^h Baliem 
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was placed off tl l stern and was dwE^ed after tbe \o!«q\ «■ 
fisherman dr^s liis net There were also coTw™f)ii ^«i 
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LiHptl on siiiirlu lini's, as fisiicrmon tmll for fishes. Wb«n a | 
turpudo wjis cBUgbt, it was carefully liaulvd up to the surface 
unil towod luhoRi by tho men in Hmnll boats. When a nest of 
tboin was found that might not bo removed readily, a Hltle 
Huut wu HDchDrud above tiicm with a small National 6a^ upon 
It, by which pilots of vesaela might be warned of the presence 
of liangor. 

When news that General 'W'eitset had entered Richmond 
reached the Nationals at Dutch Gap, on the morning of the 
3d uf April, Cuplain Chandler immediately sturl«d vith his | 
flotilla of toipedo-jmnters in liia flag-ehip Sangamon, and be- i 
fore sunset biul so cleared the river of them that the passage lo I 
liichmond was made comparatively safe, if condnctcd with pra- 
denec. The next niorning President Lincoln went up to Bich- 
mond from City Point on tho Malvern, Admiral Porter'a fi^ I 
■hip. The littlo warning Ang^ were seen thickly planted in i 
(MHiio platen, but the vessel, by a tortuous course among them 
avoided all danger. 

In n letter to the author. Captain Chandler, after describing 
theHe " infernal machines," wrote as follows concerning the 
relative position of the torpedo as an engine of war; 

"The torpedo is dcatinod to be the least expensive bat most 
terrible engine of defence yet invented. No vessel can be so 
cuni>trnctt:d ni to resist its power ; and the uncertainty of its 
locality would prevent the hostile fleet from approaching the 
eitppoBud positions. In all collisions between hostile powers, 
whether army against army, ship against ship, or Rbip against 
fort, more or less bravery has been and is destined to be dis- 
played; but the uncertainty of the locaiity of the foe — the 
linowledgo that a simple touch will lay your ship a helpless, 
sinking wreck upon the water, without even the satisfaction of 
firing one shot in return — calls fur more courage than can be 
expressed, and a short cvui»: among torpedoes will sober the 
most intrepid disposition," 
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CUAPTER XXVL 

Nautical education has received special attention in our 
country. In 1845 a Naval Academy was established at An- 
napolis, Maryland, by the Hon. George Bancroft, then Secretary 
of the Navy, for the education of officers for the American 
naval service. It is to the navy what the Military Academy at 
West Point is to the anny. 

Boys are admitted to the Naval Academy when over fifteen 
and under eighteen years of age, where they remain four years, 
and then enter the navy as midshipmen. There they are in- 
structed in seamanship, naval tactics, and practical gunnery; 
in steam engineering, mathematics, astronomy, navigation, and 
surveying; in natural and experimental philosophy, field artil- 
lery, infantry tactics, ethics, English studies, international law, 
the French and Spanish languages, and drawing. There are 
two sloops-of-war attached to the institution, which are used 
at suitable seasons as practice-ships and for sailing upon ocean 
voyages. During the Civil War the academy was transferred 
to Newport, Rhode Island, for safety, but was returned to An- 
napolis soon after the close of hostilities. 

By act of Congress, in 1837, a naval apprentice system was 
undertaken, but was abandoned in 1843, and was not revived 
until 1864. The following succinct history of the English and 
United States training systems has been kindly fuiiiished U 
the writer by Captain S. B. Luce, U. S. N., who has made the 
subject of the improvement of the navy in its eflScian 
morale his special study and object of earnest effort i 
years: 
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" Naval education in some form or another bad its origin in I 
very carl; tioics, but the Imiiiitig of soanieu cspcciajly for the 1 
national or military marine is of comparatively recent date. 

"The French have the credit of first establishing schools for I 
marine aTtillerists. AVith an increase in the knowledge of tfao j 
art of gunnery cnmc an increase in the demand for skilled gnn- 
ncrs. It was in no small measure due to the improvement in 
gnns, and the snperiority of the gunnery practice of the Anieri- 
cnn aenmen an exhibited in the naval engagements during the 
war of 1812-15 with Great Britain, that the attention of Brit- 
ish officers was called to this subject Prominent among these 
was Sir Howard Douglaas, who, though educated for the mili- 
tary service, had given much attention to naval affairs. Short- I 
ly after the close of our last war with Great Britain, he urged J 
npon his government the iieeeasity of providing a systematic I 
course of gunnery inati-uction for officers and seamen. 

" In 1817 Sir Howard submitted a plan for the organiEation I 
of snch a conrse, but il fnileil at the time to receive the atten- J 
tion it merited. It was in consequence of his unremitting ef- j 
forts, however, that an admiralty order, under date of June 19th, ■ 
1830, directed that a gunnery ecliool should be formed on boiurd I 
the Ereellenl, an old line-of-battle ship. The school thns open- I 
ed has gone on steadily improving, until now it is considered | 
one of the most important departments of English naval edu- 
cation. Its great object is to train seamen to become expert I 
gunners, and to fill the position known as ' seamen-gonners.' i 
The course requires that the seaman should not only himBelf I 
become expert in handling guns, but that he should render ^ 
himself capable of instructing others. It also includes small- 
arm practice, company movements, broad-sword exercise:, and I 
the use of the most modern arms of naval warfare. In each of ] 
these branches they are so tlioronghly drilled as to become ' 
good instructors, 

"A committee of naval officers appointed in 1352 to inqaira | 
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into the various subjects relating to the manning of the Royal 
Navy said in their report, referring to the Excellent, that they 
* could not overrate the advantages which the naval service had 
derived from the systematic instruction and training, both of 
officers and men, in gunnery and the use of arms as established 
on board that ship.' 

"Prior to 1853 the practice in the English Navy was to en- 
ter volunteers for particular ships, nominally for five years, but 
practically for the period during which the ship remained in 
commission, averaging from three to four years. Under this 
system, seamen who had been trained at great trouble and ex- 
pense, and had been brought to a state of the highest efficiency, 
were suddenly disbanded, and allowed to drift off, some to a 
foreign flag and some to the merchant -service. This led to 
the recommendation by the committee of 1852, before alluded 
to, of the adoption of what is known as the * Continuous Ser- 
vice Certificate,' the object of which was to induce the seamen 
to remain in the service bv continuous re-enlistments. *But,' 
they observed, in their report, * it was chiefly to the boys that 
they must look for the gi'adual organization of a permanent 
navy.' 

"The recommendations of the board were carried into ef- 
fect as far as it was then (1853) deemed necessary. In 1856 
another royal commission, of which Vice-admiral the Earl of 
Hardwicke was chairman, was directed 'to inquire into the best 
means of manning the navy.' At that time there were only 
about 500 boys entered annually for the training- vessels. The 
commission not only approved the recommendation of the 
board of 1852 in regard to the training of boys, but urged its 
extension. * So sensible are we,' the report says, * of the ad- 
vantages of early training, that we recommend that a large ship, 
capable of affording accommodation to 500 boys, should be 
placed at Portsmouth, and that four additional traiiiiiig*r' 
should be provided, which would enable the whole of tb 
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required for llie navy (2000 annually) to receive tlie san 
aU'uction.' Tbis recommcuilation was complied with." 

Lienl^nant-coramnnder F. E. Cbadwick, U.S.N., while i 
rope in 18TQ, mode a careful study of the training systems of 1 
England, France, Ituly, nnd Germany, and made an elaborate re- J 
port to the Secretary of the Navy. He says there are kept in f 
the English training-ships ahout three thousand boys, who un- 
dergo a coarse of training extending fourteen or sixteen morttha. 
They hud employed in that service in 1S79 five ships of tho I 
liDe, as follows : 



Ship. 


Btailini. 


N«.ofBojB. 


"StVintent" 

"Gungea" 


PorUmouth 

PortlfliiJ 

FfllnioiHh 


eo6 

Hi 

622 



The entries in 1979 were about 3400, or equal to the nam' I 
her of the annual waste in tlid Royal Navy. Each of the ships ff 
has attached to it a brig of about four hundred tone, and al 
hulk used for store-rooms and as a receptacle for newly-recmib- I 
ed boys, where they remain about a week, to be fitted for thfil 
training-ships. There are studies in the common Englishfl 
branches, as well aa in gunnery and seamanship. There i 
eighteen mercantile training-ships in England, two of which ar&l 
for officers, the others for seamen. Many of them are reformer 
atorics; some do not receive a boy who has ever been before x-m 
magistrate. 

In a letter to the writer. Lieutenant-commander Chadwi 
says: "The Greenwich Hospital School is a very remarkxbi 
institution, founded under William and Mary, primarily as a 
orphanage for the children, of both sexes, of men disabled h 
the serriue. It is now a training-school, in which are one tboo^ 
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sand sons of seamen and marines, received between ten and a 
half and thirteen years, and kept until they are fifteen and a 
half, when they are transferred to the training-ships. The 
school is on the half-time system, no boy studying for more 
than half the day, unless he belongs to one of the selected di- 
visions in which are the boys intended to be future school-mas- 
ters in the navy, for ship's writers, and paymaster's stewards. 
They make all their own clothing, shoes, etc. ; are carpenters, 
washermen (all the washing of the establishment is done by 
them), are bandsmen, etc. It is a great pity an application of 
such a system could not be made here, either in connection with 
the service or in civil life, as it turns out a most valuable boy." 

The French and German training system is different from 
the English. Of the two the German is the most thorough, ex- 
tending over three years, and alternating in service afloat and 
in barracks. The scholastic training includes arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, and music, and, in the case of a limited number 
who show themselves especially capable, English. The warrant- 
oflScers of the service are selected from these boys. 

"The principal instructors on board the English school- 
ships," says Captain Luce, "are the * seamen-gunners' (many of 
them advanced to higher ratings), who had been carefully train- 
ed. The concurrent testimony of all familiar with the subject 
goes to show that, as instructors of enlisted boys, these * seamen- 
gunners ' could hardly find their superiors." 

Concerning the American training system Captain Luce 
writes : " The experience in the United States Navy was simi- 
lar in many respects to that of England prior to 1853 ; that is 
to say, ships' companies would be under careful training during 
a three-years' cruise, only to be disbanded at the end of that 
time, and scattered to the four winds. Moreover, many of the 
seamen who found their way into the United States Navy were 
of foreign birth, owing allegiance to no flag in particular — ma- 
rine mercenaries, as it were. 
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In 1835 Mr, John (Joiii, of New York, notary and ship- 
brokei', aturtcd a project for the cstAblishnient of a naval school. 
The proposition was regarded generally throughout the Atlan- 
tio SlatcB with much favor. To give emphasis to the need of 
educating AinericHn seamen, it was stated in Congress by Mr. 
Rcade, of Massachusetts!, at the time CliainiiaD of the Naval 
Coramittee of the House, that out of one hundn^d thousand 
seamen sailing out of the Unitutl States only about nine thou- 
sand were Ameiicans. The only remedy, it was det-lared, wm 
the establishment of a naval school in which boys could 
trained for seamen. 

"While it seems to have been agreed on ail sides that & 
school of the kind proposed was greatly to be desired, it was 
not determined whether it should bo for the navy, for the 
chant-service, or fur both. It seems to have been pretty 
understood, however, that the school was intended for the edu- 
cating of boys for seamen, and not for officers. 

" As one of the first results of the movement, a petition 
sent to Congress from the city of New York, in 1837, asking 
for the establishment of a school-ship in that port. The effort 
does not appear to have met with success. Whether 
other result of Mr, Goin's project or not does not appear, but 
certain it is that at Charlestoi), South Carolina, and Baltimore^ 
Maryland, fioating schools were opened without the aid of Coa*" 
gress, and for a time were in successful operati 

" It was clearly one of the effects of the agitation of ihe-. 
question that Congress, in 1837, enacted that it should be 'law- 
ful to enlist boys for the navy, not being under thirteen noF 
over eighteen years of age, to serve until twenty-one.' Witki 
this authority a plan was speedily put in operation, and shortllf; 
afterward the frigate Hudson had thisic hundred apprentict 
on boanl. 

"A newspaper of the Any says: 'The North Carolitui, ^'. 
gun ship, just arrived nl Nei> York, has been ordered by (I 
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Secretary of the Navy to be anchored in Buttermilk Channel as 
a permanent school-ship for boys. The Columbus, 74, has been 
ordered to Boston for the same purpose.' Another paper at 
about the same time said : * Captain Gedney has twenty -four 
boys on board the United States brig Washington, all smart, 
clever lads, whom he is bringing up as active seamen.' Again : 
* The sloop-of-war St, Louis, Captain French Forrest, has been 
rigged entirely by apprentice boys, under the direction of Cap- 
tain U.W. Ogden, of the Hudson frigate, and Lieutenant J. Har- 
ding Marshall.' Again we read of a visit to the Java, where 
*the apprentices, neatly attired in sailors' garb, good-looking, and 
ranging from thirteen to eighteen years of age,' were observed. 
The entire Press of that day seemed to regard the experiment 
as one full of hope and promise for the navy of the future. 
But in fi\Q years our apprentice system had passed into the 
limhus fatuorum of history. 

" The confusion of ideas which marked its inception insured 
its failure. The instructions issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy (James K. Paulding) to commanders of vessels having 
apprentices on board, directed that they (the boys) * were to 
be thoroughly instructed so as to best qualify them to perform 
the duties of seamen and petty officers.' Many of the appren- 
tices, belonging to the best families in the land, seemed to 
think that they were to be promoted, immediately upon be- 
coming familiar with certain duties on board ship, to midship- 
men at least, with the prospect of rapid advancement to higher 
grades. When these expectations were not realized, the boys 
became dissatisfied, and clamored for discharge. From ohe of 
the ships two apprentices did receive midshipmen's appoint- 
ments, which only intensified the dissatisfaction of those who 
did not. As a consequence, the Secretary of the Navy was 
besieged with applications, backed up by political friends, for 
discharge. The pressure was too great to be resisted. Large 
numbers were discharged, and others deserted. This, with 

17 
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the utter want of L-oliurt-'UCf in the ayBltin ilsclf, insuri'd its -I 
iliBsolatioLi. 

"In 1863 tbi! United 8tat«i Nuval Academy Practice-ship, J 
making t!ic nnimsi smiimer cruiee, visituU tlie ports of Plyni— 1 
ontU and Portsmouth, England. While there the c 
itod the St, V'irteent, the Etcdimt, and other sliipa Rlready men*^ 
tioned as, belonging to the training aystcin of the Eiiglifih Navy, j 
Our officers were bo much struuk with the merits of the Eng-1 
lish system that, on the return of the ship to Newport, when I 
the Nitval Academy was then located, a report was made to the I 
dcpartmcDt calling attention to the snhject, and I'euommendingB 
the adoption of a similar system for our own navy.' 
ommendutiou was at once adopted, and, 1)y a circular order Ojl9 
tile Secretary of the Navy, the law of 1637 was reviTed, andl 
the Unite-d States frigate Sabine selected for the school-ship, J 
uuder the char^ of Lientenantrcommanding R. B. Lowry, 
duo time the sloops-of-war Saraloi/a and Porlsrnoulh weref 
added as practice- vessel a, 

"The apprentice system, thus started for the second time^ J 
prospered for awhile; but it was again destined to fail b'om-l 
pretty much the same causes as had operated to insure the! 
early dissohition of the tirst. A certain number of boys v 
each year admitted to t)ie Naval Academy as mid ship man, 
course, those who failed to pass the required exam i nil tiona fa 
came dissatisfied, and applied for dischare;c. Failing iu thi%. 
many of the boys deserted ttie service. After lingering a 
few years, the Sabiae was put out of comiuission, and the a 
periment declared for the second time to bo a failure, 

"In 1870 the subject was, for the third time, brought t 
the attention of the Navy Depfirtmcnt. The law w 
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vived in a circular issued by Secretary Robeson, under date of 
April 8th, 1875. In pursuance of instructions contained in 
that circular, the United States steam - frigate Minnesota was 
commissioned as a school-ship,* and is now (1880) engaged in 
that service. Subsequently the old frigate Constitution and 
the sloops - of - war Portsmouth and Saratoga were added as 
practice-ships. The circular says : * The education of the boys 
will comprise only the elements of an English education, alter- 
nating with practical seamanship and other professional occu- 
pations designed to prepare them for sailors in the navy^ 

" From this clear exposition, it does not seem possible that 
any one could mistake the object of the naval training-school. 
It is not intended that the enlisted boy should ever become an 
oflScer in the line of promotion. To become a commissioned 
oflScer it is necessary to graduate from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. This should be clearly understood by 
those who look to the navy as their vocation for life. But if 
the enlisted boy is not to become a commissioned officer, he is 
not, on the other hand, to be a ' common sailor,' as many sup- 
pose, unless, indeed, he insists upon becoming one in spite of 
every effort to raise him to a higher level. 

" The * common sailor ' generally owes his position to mis- 
fortune and neglect. Ilis only home is on board ship — gener- 
ally in the merchant-service — his element the sea. With small 
claim to scholarship, he is yet skilful in the duties of his call- 
ing. He can * hand, reef, and steer,' not only in the pleasant 
breezes of a summer sea, but in the fierce wintry gales of the 
north Atlantic. Rough and unkempt as he may appear on 
shore, there is much about him, when the elements threaten 
with destruction his frail abode, that cannot fail to command 
our admiration and respect. 

" In the hour of danger the worth of the * common sailor ' 
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is inestimable; thedangt 



c passed, lie is apt to be forgotten. 



and in an idle hour on shore he, uuhappily, too often foists ^ 
liimself. But, invahiahie as he is in his own pecnliar sphere, 
be is, removed from that sphere, of Httle account in the general 
usliinatiaB. He never gets bejond the forecastle, and there , 
ai% few good uses to which he can be put on shore. Contin- 
uod exposure nnd enforced neglect induce premature ducay, 
and he ' shuffles aS this mortal coil ' often withoot a friendly I 
hand to close his eyes. 

"The modern man-of-war's man is of a very different type. 
He is by no means a 'common sailor.' To an intimate knowl- 
edge of his cruft as a. seaman, he adds the mililury training 
which forms the essential feature of a military man. He must 
not only be a good marine artillerist, but ho should bo familiar 
with the use of the modern arms of precision. He must n 
dorstand the company mi)Vonnent» as Imd down for military 
ot^nizations, and be so practised in the asc of tlio sword that I 
ho can use effectively the cutlass with which ho is provided a 
board ship. Often called upon to operate on shore with Sdd i 
artillery, he must be expert in the use of that ai-m as well na \ 
with the rifle, and also have that adaptability to (.■ircuraslalieea, 
that rcHdiness of resource, which will enable him to msintAla ] 
himself while absent from his ship. 

" Withal, thera must be in his composition a certain elerA- J 
tion of moral tone to sastaiu him under tho most adverse cir- I 
caniatances; a high motive power prompting him to obey thfl'J 
call of duty for duty's sake. Such a seaman is certaioly DO'S 
'common sailor.' He is not 'common' in any sense rf tfa^f 
word. Such a man has a great moral value wherever ho tlMf ifl 
be placed. His training certiiinly makes him a bettor cttisen,.! 
and fits him in an eminent degree for many positions on shdi^l 
so that he should never become a burden to society. 

" The highest positions in the navy to which the t 
boy may aspire are those of hoMtswaiu and frnnnei', who, wilJiti 
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carpenters and sail-makers, arc known Jis the * warrant-officers' 
of the nav3\ Their pay ranges from seven hundred to eighteen 
hundred dollars a year (and a ration ecjual $109 50 a year), 
according to the length and nature of their service. Ilereafter 
all vacancies in the two former grades will be filled from the 
searaen-apprentices. Hence to the patient and deserving there 
is a prospect of good pay and a very respectable position in 
life. It is reasonable to suppose that, in the course of no very 
long time, the entire corps of petty officers in the navy will be 
filled by the seamen who have passed through the training-ships. 

"The petty officei-s of the navy may be compared to the 
non-commissioned officers of the army, and represent the most 
respectable and trustworthy class of seamen. There are boat- 
swains' mates, $28 50 a month ; gunners' mates, $28 50 a 
month ; quarter-gunners, quartermasters, cockswains, captains 
of tops, etc., $26 50 a month, and a ration equal to 30 cents a 
day. 

"The only necessary expense the seaman-apprentice is liable 
to is for his clothing, everything else being furnished him by 
the government ; and, as he is expected to make his own clothes 
and keep them in repair, that item is not very great." 

The training-ships now (1880) in the service are tlie cruis- 
ers Minnesota, Constitution, Saratoffa, and Portsmouth ; and 
the St. Louis, a stationary ship for the enlistment of boys at 
Philadelphia. The most active naval officers in promoting the 
efficiency of the training system are Commodores Shufeldt, 
English, and Whiting ; Captains Lowry, Upshur, Luce, A. W. 
Johnson, Chandler, and Skerrett ; Commanders Evans and 
Crowninshield, and Lieutenant -commander Chadwick. Com- 
modore English is Chief of the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
cruits, and, with warm sympathy for this peculiar service and 
well-directed energy, is doing much to insure the success of the 
training system, and to make it a permanent and mnat aaefal 
feature of the American Navy. 
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ly, It^SO, llii'iT were 1152 boys ondn- instnictioti in Hk 
tniiiiin){-sliijie, 724 of ivliutn *viv eiili£le<i in 18i». Thi.- c(s- 
tuine uf tlie boys (rcpruoented id llie cngntnng on page S8l) 
is compoHcil t'f navy-tilnc clotli for cold weflthrr, and white 
dnck for warm iruuthcr. 

.Such is now the American trmning system in its expcrinieD- 
tal phases. It is full of prniiii»e of fD(iii« good, and U galobg 
in popularity every day, It promises U> make the narv of tiic 
United SlatcH in the nc-u future a model of excvllence and ef- 
Bcieney. 

Our mercantile marine will follow its example, for in the ele- 
vation of the charapter of seamen safety and profit are involved. 
There is no reason why the " eommon sailor "■ — the " roan be- 
fore the mast" — may not stand on the same plane with any 
other toiler with brain or muscle. May wc not hope that the 
time is wot far distant when the seamen of the United States, 
whether in the navy of peace or the navy of war, will be enli- 
lied, by the claims of persi)nal excellence, lo as high a rank in 
the social seiile as tbo members of any other industrial pimnit; 
that the low moral and intcllectaal tone of life on the sea, 
which lias I>een proverbial, will gradually give pince to the in- 
fliienee of mental cultivation, refinement in manners, and the 
practice of the higher virtues among American seamen; that 
the epithet "Jack Tar" will not much longer be a synonyme 
of a class hitherto utterly exeiuded from the circles of "good 
society," with a vocabulary of their own that refined lips re- 
fuse to expr<^SB, and doomed to an ostracism us rigid as that 
among Oriental castes i 

Here, my young countrymen, ends the Stortf of the JVavy. 

If you have listened with attention to the narrative, I trust yon 

protjted in heart and mind by the IcxHona it tenches, and 

Wn inspired with a warmer love for our Republic and its frM 

inatitulidns. You have perceived how our brave coantrymtm 
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on the ocean have vindicated the national honor, protected 
American commerce on every sea, increased the national 
strength, and carried the seeds of Christian civilization to far- 
distant shores. 

Our beloved country has a coast- line of several thousand 
miles upon the two great oceans, extending across the temper- 
ate zone. Between those oceans are fertile fields, rich mines, 
and an intelligent and industrious population of fifty million 
souls, all of which compose the elements of a vast commercial 
system, touching with its fingers every inhabitable part of the 
globe. That commerce requires ships for transportation and 
armed ships for protection, guided and guarded by intelligent 
and virtuous men. In this noble occupation you may find an 
ever-widening field of usefulness. Through the salutary min- 
istrations of training-ships, in which the morals and physical 
health of the young are cared for with sleepless vigilance, you 
may enter upon this great theatre of activity, where in the ex- 
ercise of a proper spirit you may certainly win for yourselves a 
full share of the health, profit, and honor which await the pa- 
tient and faithful toiler in the world of industry. 

17* 
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The exploits of onr Navy have ever been prolific themes for 
American rhymers and poets. Philip Frenau, sometimes called 
" the poet of the Revolution," wrote many dull rhymes on the 
subject of the American Navy and its conspicuous acts, from 
the time of the old War for Independence (1775-83), until 
the close of the second War for Independence in 1815. Oth- 
ers wrote many songs and ballads on the same subjects, which 
were more remarkable for their patriotism than for their artis- 
tic excellence. 

These songs and ballads^some of them mere doggerels — 
were very popular, for tliey touched the hearts of the people, 
excited by stirring events in which they felt a deep interest. 
The songs lingered in their memories, and were sung at public 
gatherings long after the occasions which inspired them had 
passed into history. 

To give you an idea, my young countrymen, of the songs 
and ballads which entertained your grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers, I here present you with less than a dozen of the 
many scores of them which were written and sung by patriotic 
men. 

During our late Civil War very few songs or ballads were 
written on the topic of the naval events of that conflict, 
The most notable was a poetic account of the fierce combat in 
Mobile Bay (see page 345), in August, 1864, written by Henry 
Howard Brownell, acting ensign of the Hartford^ Admiral Far^ 
ragut's flag-ship. It contains seventy irregular stanzas, and ia 
published in the " Life and Letters " of the admiral. 
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THE SAILOR'S ADDRESS. 

From tlie London Evening Post, March 14th, 1775. 

Come listen, my lads, to a brother and friend ; 

One and all, to my song, gallant sailors, attend. 

Sons of freedom ourselves, let's be just as we're brave, 

Nor America's freedom attempt to enslave. 

Firm as oak are our hearts where true glory depends : 

Steady, boys, steady. 

We'll always be ready 
To fight all our foes, not to murder our friends. 

True glory can ne'er in this quarrel be won ; 
If New England we conquer, Old England's undone ; 
On our brethren we then will refuse to fix chains, 
For the blood of true Britons flows warm in the veins. 
Firm as oak, etc. 

Shall courtiers' fine speeches prevail to divide 
Our affection from those who have fought by our side ? 
And who often have joined us to sink in the main 
The proud, boasting no vies ot France and of Spain ? 
Firm as oak, etc. 

Near relations of some who at court now do thrive, 
The Pretender did join in the year forty-five ; 
And many in favor, disguised with foul arts. 
While they roar out for George arc for James in their hearts. 
Firm as oak, etc. 

Of puch men as these let us scorn to be tools 
Dirty work to perform — Do they take us for fools ? 
Brave sailors are ready to strike for the right ; 
Let them turn out thcnij^elves and engaKC in the fiffht. 
Firm as oak, etc. 
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To the ground may disputes with our colonies fall. 
And George long, in splendor, reign king of us all ; 
And may those who would set the two lands by the ears 
Be put in the bilboes, and brouglit to the jeers. 
Firm as oak are our hearts where true glory depends : 

Steady, boys, steady, 

We'll ahvavs be ready 
To fight all our foes, not to murder our friends. 
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SONG 
ON CAPTAIN BARNEY'S VICTORY OVER THE SHIP "GENERAL MONK." 

See page 53. 

O'er the waste of waters cruising, 

Long the Oenercd Monk had reign'd ; 
All subduing, all reducing. 

None her lawless rage restrained. 
Many a brave and hearty fellow, 

Yielding to this warlike foe, 
When her guns began to bellow. 

Struck his humbled colors low. 

But, grown bold with long successes, 

Leaving the wide watery way, 
She, a stranger to distresses, 

Came to cruise within Cape May. 
" Now, we soon," said Captain Rodgera, 

" Shall these men of commerce meet ; 
In our hold we'll have them lodgers — 

We shall capture half their fleet. 

" Lo ! I see their van appearing — 

Back our top-sails to the mast ; 
They toward us full are steering. 

With a gentle western blast. 
I've a list of all their cargoes. 

All their guns, and all their men ; 
I am sure these modern Argos 

Can't escape us, one in ten. 

" Yonder comes the Charming Salhf^ 

Sailing with the Oenet'ol Greene ; 
First we'll fight the Hydd" AH — 

Taking her is taking them. 
She intends to give us battle. 

Bearing down with all her sail : 
Now, boys, let our cannon rattle, 

To take the ship we cannot fail. 

" Our eighteen guns, each a nine-pounder. 

Soon shall terrify this foe ; 
We shall maul her, we shall wound her. 

Bringing rebel colors low." 
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While he thus anticipated 

Conquests that he could not gain, 

Ue in Cape May channel waited, 
For the ship that caused his pain. 

Captain Barney there preparing, 

Thus addressed his gallant crew : 
" Now, brave lads, be bold and daring, 

Let vour hearts l)e firm and true ; 
This is a proud English cruiser. 

Roving up and down the main ; 
We must fight her — must reduce her, 

Though our deck be strcw'd with slain. 

" Let who will be the survivor, 

We must conquer or must die ; 
We must take her up the river, 

Whate'er comes of you and L > 

Though she shows most formidable. 

With her eighteen pointed nines, 
And her qiuirtor clad in sable, 

Let us balk her proud designs. 

"With four nine-pounders and twelve sixes, 

We will face that daring band ; 
Lot no dangers damp your courage, 

Nothing can the brave withstand. 
Fighting for your country's honor. 

Now to gallant deeds aspire ; 
Helmsman, boar us down u])()n her! 

(lunner, give the word to fire!" 

Then, yard-arm and yard-arm meeting. 

Straight began the dismal fray ; 
(■annon mouths, each other greeting, 

Holcli'd their smoky flames away. 
Soon the langrage, grape, and chain-shot, 

That from Barney's cann<m flew, 
Swe])t the Jfimk, and cleared each round-top, 

Killed and wounded half her crew. 

Captain Hodgers strove to rally — 
J5ut they from their quarters fled. 

While the roaring Ht/ihr All 

(V)vered o'er his decks with dead. 
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When from tops their dead men tumbled, 

And the streams of blood did flow, 
Then their proudest hopes were humbled 

By their brave inferior foe. 

All aghast and all confounded, 

They beheld their champions fall ; 
And their captain, sorely wounded. 

Bade them quick for quarters call. 
Then the Monk's proud flag descended. 

And her cannon ceased to roar ; 
By her crew no more defended. 

She confess'd the contest o'er. 



"CONSTELLATION" AND " INSURGENTE." 

See page 70. 

Come, all ye Yankee sailors, with swords and pikes advance, 
'Tis time to try your courage, boys, and humble haughty France. 
The sons of France our seas invade. 
Destroy our commerce and our trade ; 
'Tis time the reck'ning should be paid 
To brave Yankee boys. 

On board the Constellation from Baltimore we came. 
We had a bold commander, and Truxtun was his name : 

Our ship she mounted forty guns, 

And on the main so swiftly runs, 

To prove to France Columbia's sons 
Are brave Yankee boys. 

We sail'd to the West Indies in order to annoy 
The invaders of our commerce, to bum, sink, and destroy. 
Our Constellalion shone so bright. 
The Frenchmen could not bear the sight, 
And away they scampered in a fright. 
From brave Yankee boys. 

'Twas on the 9th of February, at Montserrat we lay, 

And there we spied the Insurgente, just at the break of day. 

We raised the orange and the blue, 

To see if they the signals knew. 

The ConslellcUion and her crew 
Of brave Yankee boys. 
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All hands were callM to quarters, and we pursued in chase, 

With well-primM guns, our tompions out, and well spIicM the main-brace. 

Soon to the French we did draw nigh, 

Compell'd to fight, they were, or fly. 

The word was passed, " Conquer or Die," 
My brave Yankee boys. 

Loud our cannons thunderM, with peals tremendous roar, 

And death upon our bullets' wings that drenched their decks with gore ; 

The blood did from their scuppers run ; 

Their chief exclaimed, " We are undone !" 

Their flag they struck, the battle won 
By brave Yankee boys. 



TUE DEY OF ALGIERS. 

See page 279. 

The Dey of Algiers, not being afraid of his ears, 
Sent to Jonathan once for a tribute ; 

*' Ho, ho !" says the Dey, " if the rascal don't pay, 
A caper or two I'll exhibit. 



o^ 



" I'm the Dey of Algiers, with a beard a yard long 
I'm a Mussulman too, and of course very strong: 
For this is my maxim, dispute it who can, 
That a man of stout muscle's a stout Mussulman." 

"Tlx'V sav," to himself one dav savs the Dev, 
" I may bully him now without reckoning to pay ; 
There's a kick-up just coming with him and John Bull, 
And John will give Jonathan both his hands full." 

So he bullied our consul, and captured our men, 
W(!nt out through the Straits and came back safe again, 
And thought that his cruisers in triumph might ply 
Wherever they pleased — but he thought a big lie. 

For when Jonathan fairly drove John Bull awav, 
He prepared him to settle accounts with the Dey; 
Says he, "I will send him an able debater:" 
So he sent him a message by Stephen Decatur. 
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Away weut Decatur to treat with the Dey, 
But he met the Dey's admiral just on the way ; 
And by way of a tribute just captured his ship ; 
But the soul of the admiral gave him the slip. 

From thence he proceeded to Algesair's Bay, 

To pay his respects to his highness the Dey, 

And sent him a message, decided, yet civil ; 

But the Dey wish'd both him and his note to the devil. 

And when he found out that the admiral's ship 
And the admiral, too, had given him the slip. 
The news gave his highness a good deal of pain, 
And the Dey thought he'd never see daylight again. 

*' Ho, ho !" says the Dey, " if this is the way 

This Jonathan reckons his tribute to pay. 

Who takes it will tickle his fingers with thorns ;" 

So the Dey and the Crescent both hauled in their horns. 

He caird for a peace, and gave up our men. 
And promised he'd never ask tribute again ; 
Says his highness the Dey, " Here's the devil to pay. 
Instead of a tribute, heigh-ho ! well-a-day !" 

And never again will our Jonathan pay 
A tribute to potentate, pirate, or Dey ; 
Nor any but that to which power is given — 
The tribute to Valor, to Virtue, and Heaven. 



RODGERS AND VICTORY. 

See page 97. 

John Bull, who has for ten years past 

Been daily growing prouder. 
Has got another taste, at last, 
Of Yankee ball and powder. 
Yankee-doodle, join the tune 

To every freeman handy. 
Let's shake the foot, and rigadoon 
To Yankee-doodle-dandy. 
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His wrongs and insults have increased, 

Till Yankees cannot bear 'era, 
And as they wish'd to live in peace, 
He thought that he could scare 'em. 
But Yankees know their good old tune, 

For fun or fighting handy, 
For battle or for rigadoon 
'Tis Yankee-doodle-dandy. 

You all remember well, I guess. 

The Chesapeake disaster, 
When Britons dared to kill and press 
To please their royal master. 

That day did murder'd freemen fall ; 
Their graves are cold and sandy ; 
Their funeral dirge was sung by all. 
Not Yankee-doodle-dandy. 

But, still, for this we mann'd no ship. 

But used expostulation ; 
They murder'd Pierce — they fired on Tripp ; 
We bore the degradation. 

For though we can like tigers fight. 

Yet peaceful joys are handy ; 
Like l)rothers still we would unite 
With Yankec-doodlc-dandy. 

The tools of British power, who steal 

And murder on the ocean. 
For every wrong they make us feel 
Meet honor and promotion. 
I guess if father was not dead 

Jlc'd think us verv bandv, 
And ask where all the fire had fled 
Of Yankeo-doodle-dandy. 

But, finding injuries prolong'd 

Ik^conie a growing evil, 
Our commodore got leave, if wrong'd. 
To blow 'em to the devil. 

And Rodgors is a spunky lad. 

In naval battles handy ; 
'Twas he who whipt the Turks so well 
With Yankee-doodle-dandv. 
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So off he goes and tellH his crew ; 

The sails were quickly bent, sir ; 
A better ship you never knew, 
She's called the Presi-dent^ sir. 
They hoisted up the top-sails soon, 

The sailors are so handy ; 
While drums and fifes struck up the tune 
Of Yankee-doodle-dandy. 

On Thursday mom we saw a sail, 

Well arm'd with gun and swivel ; 
Says Rodgers, " We will chase and hail, 
And see if she'll be civil." 

So after her they hastened soon, 

The sailors are so handy ; 
While drums and fifes still played the tune 
Of Yankee-doodle-dandy. 

" What sail is that V bold Rodgers cried. 

Which made the British wonder ; 
Then with a gun they quick replied, 
Which made a noise like thunder. 
Like lightning we returned the joke. 

Our matches were so handy ; 
The Yankee bull-dogs nobly spoke 
The tune of doodlc-dandy. 

A brilliant action then began. 

Our fire «o briskly burn'd, sir. 
While blood from British scuppers ran, 
Like Seventy-six returned, sir. 

Our cannons roar'd, our men huzza'd. 

And fired away so handy. 
Till Bingham struck, he was so scared. 
At hearing doodle-dandy. 



" CONSTITUTION " AND " GUERRIERE." 

See page 109. 

" By the trident of Neptune," brave Hull cried, " let's steer ; 
It points out the track of the bullying Gtierriere ; 
Should we meet her, brave boys, * Seamen's rights ' be the cry 
We fight to defend them, to live free or die." 
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The famed Comtitution through the billows now flew, 
While the spray to the tars was refreshing as dew, 
To quicken the sense of the insult they felt 
In the boast of the Guerriere's not being the Belt. 

Each patriot bosom now throbbed with delight, 

When, joyful, the cry was, " A sail is in sight !" 

" Three cheers !" cried the captain : " my lads, His the foe ; 

British pride shall this day be by Yankees laid low." 

Behold now the Giiennere, of Britain the boast. 
Her top-sails aback, and each tar to his post ; 
While Dacres a flag did display from each mast. 
To show that, as Britons, they'd fight to the last. 

The American stars now aloft were unfurlM, 

With her stripes to the mizzen-peak : a proof to the world 

That, howe'er British pride might bluster or fret. 

The sun of her glory should not that day be set. 

Xow, prim'd with ambition, her guns loaded full. 
The Giierriere's broadsides roar'd tremendous at Hull ; 
Not only the hero, ship, and crew to annoy. 
But the Ilidl of our freedom, our rights to destroy. 

As the brave Constltnthn her seamen drew nigh, 

Each heart beat with valor, joy glisten'd each eye ; 

While Hull, whose brave bosom with glory did swell, 

Cried, " Free trade — seamen's rights ! now let every shot tell." 

Quick as lightning, and fatal as its dreaded power. 
Destruction and death on the Gncrnere did shower ; 
While the groans of the dying were heard in the blast. 
The word was, " Take aim, boys, away with the mast !" 

The genius of Britain will long rue the day; 
The Giicrrk'rc\ a wreck in the trough of the sea ; 
Her laurels are withered, her boasting is done : 
Submissive — to leeward she fires her last gun. 

Now brilliant the stars of America shine, 
Fame, honor, and glory, brave Hull, they are thine ; 
You have Neptune amazed, caused Britain to weep, 
While Yankees triumphantly sail o'er the deep. 
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The sea, like the air, by great Nature's decree, 
Was given in common, and shall ever be free ; 
But if Ocean's a turnpike where Britain keeps toll, 
Hull, Jones, and Decatur will pay for the whole. 



JONES'S VICTORY. 

See page 118. 

Ye brave sons of freedom, whose bosoms beat high 
For your country, with patriot pride and emotion. 

Attend while I sing of a wonderful TfAwp, 
And the Frolic she gallantly took on the ocean. 

This tight little Wcutp^ of true Yankee stuif, 

From the shores of Colum})ia indignant paraded ; 

Her eye flashed with fire, her spirit flam'd high. 
For her rights they were basely by Britons invaded. 

Swift over the wave for the combat she flew. 

By a sting, keen and terrible, arm'd and defended ; 

Her broad wings were white as the rough ocean spray. 
And sixteen long arms from her sides she extended. 

The winds waft her gayly — but soon on the way 
The foe of her fathers for battle array'd him ; 

From his forehead were waving the standards of Spciin, 
But the proud step and stare of his nation betray'd him. 

Like the fierce bird of Jove, the Witsp darted forth. 
And he the tale told with amazement and wonder ; 

She hurl'd on the foe, from her flame-spreading arms. 
The firebrands of death, and the red bolts of thunder ! 

And, oh, it was glorious and strange to behold. 

What torrents of fire from her red mouth she threw. 

And how from her broad wings and sulphurous sides 
Hot showers of grape-shot and rifle-balls flew ! 

The foe bravely fought, but his arms were all broken, 
And he fled from his death-wound, aghast and affrighted ; 

But the Wasp darted her death-doing sting, 
And full on his bosom like lightning aliglited. 
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She pierc'cd through his entrails, she maddened his brain, 
And he writhed and he groaned as if torn with the colic ; 

And long shall John Bull rue the terrible day 
He met the American Wasp on a Frolic. 

The tremors of death now invaded his limbs, 

And the streams of his life-blood his closing eyes drown ; 

When lo ! on the wave this Colossus of pride, 
The glory and pomp of John Bull tumbled down. 



AMERICAN PERRY. 

See pcige 194. 

Bold Barclay one day to Proctor did say, 

" I'm tired of Jamaica and cherry ; 
So let us go down to that new floating town. 
And get some American Perry. 
Oh, cheap American Perry ! 
Most pleasant American Perry ! 
We need only bear down, knock, and call. 
And we'll have the American Perry. 

" The landlady's kind, weak, simple, and blind ; 

We'll soon be triumphantly merry ! 
We've cash in the locker, and custom shall shock her, 
And we'll soon get a taste of her Perry. 
Oh, the American Perry ! 
The sparkling American Perry ! 
Xo trouble we'll find your orders to mind. 
So away for American Perry." 

All ready for play, they got under way, 

With lieart and hand riglit voluntary; 
But when they came there, they (juickly did stare 
At the taste of American I*crrv. 
Oh, tlie American Perry ! 
The sparkling American Perry! 
How great the deception, when such a reception 
They met from American Perry. 

They thouglit such a change was undoubtedly strange, 

And rued their unlucky vagary ; 
" Your li([Uor's too hot — keep it still in the pot ; 

Oh, cork your American Perry. 
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Oh, this American Perry ! 
Fiery American Perry ! 
In my noddle 'twill work ; it's a dose for a Turk — 
Oh, oh, this American Perry." 

Full surely they knew the scrape would not do : 

Twould ruin his Majesty's Ferry ; 
So they tried to turn tail, with a rag of a sail. 
And quit this American Perry. 
Oh, the American Perry ! 
Flushing American Perry ! 
But the crossing the lake was all a mistake — 
They had swallowed too much of the Perry. 

Then Barclay exclaimed, " I cannot be blamed, 

For well I defended each wherry ; 
My men are so drunk, and some so defunct — 
If I strike to American Perry. 
Oh, this American Perry ! 
Thund'ring American Perry ! 
Such hot distillation would fuddle our nation, 
Should it taste the American Perry." 

The stuif did so bruise his staggering crews. 

That some with their feet were unwary, 
While some had their brains knocked out for their pains 
By this shocking American Perry. 
Oh, American Perry ! 
Outrageous American Perry ! 
Old tough British tars, all covered with scars, 
Capsized by American Perry. 

The Indians on shore made a horrible roar. 

And left every ground-nut and berry ; 
Then scamper'd away, for no relish had they 
For a dose of American Perry. 
Oh, American Perry ! 
Confounding American Perry ! 
While General Proctor looked on like a doctor 
At the deadly American Perry. 

The Briton was sick, being pear^d to the quick, 

And his vessels were quite fragmentary ; 
So, scolding his luck, he prudently struck 

To a stream of American Perrv. 
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Oh, American Perry ! 
Persevering American Perry ! 
A whole British fleet, siiip to ship, has been beat 
By an American Commodore — " Perry." 

On American gronnd, where such spirit is found, 

Let us toast the brave " Heroes of Erie ;" 
And never forget those whose life-sun did set 
By the side of their Commodore Perry — 
Oh, brave American Perry ! 
Triumphant American Perry I 
Let us remember the *' Tenth of September," 
When a fleet struck to Commodore Perry. 



SIEGE OF PLATTSBURG. 

See page 216. 

The ft)llowing sonj?, written in imitation of negro dialect, wns written by Micn- 
jah Hawkins for the proprietor of u theatre in Albany, and wns sung by him in 
the character of a negro sailor. Governor Tompkins and his staff, and other emi- 
nent men, were pret<ent when it wns first sun<^. Hawkins gained great apphinse 
by this performance immediately after the victory at Plattsburg, in 1814, for it 
touched a chord of sympathy in the popular heart. 

Tune: Boyiie Water. 

Backside Albany stan' Lake Champlain, 

Leetle pond half full o' water ; 
Plat-te-burg dar too, clus 'pon de main ; 

Town small — he grow bigger, do, herearter. 
On Lake Champlain Uncle Sam set he boat, 

An' Massa Macdonough he sail 'em; 
While Gineral Macomb make Plat-te-burg he home 

Wid de army, whose courage neber fail 'em. 

On lebonth day Sop-tem-bcr, 

In eighteen hun'red and fourteen, 
(jrubbernor ]*robose an' he iiritish soj-er 

Come to Plat-te-})urg a tea-party courtin'. 
An' he boat come too, arter Uncle Sam's boat ; 

Massa Donough he look sharp out de winder j 
Den Gineral Macomb (ah ! he always a-home) 

Catch fire too, jiss like a tinder. 

"Bang! liang! bang!" den de cannons 'gin to roar, 
In Plat-te-burg and all 'bout dat (juarter; 

(iubbernor Probose try he ban' 'pon de shore. 
While he boat take a luck 'pon de water; 
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But Massa Macdonough knock he boat in he head, 
Breake he heart, breake he shin, 'tove he caff in ; 

An' Gineral Macomb start ole Probose hum — 
To't my soul den I mus' die a-laffin\ 

Probose scare so he lef all behine, — 

Powder, ball, cannon, teapot, and kittle ; 
Some say he cotch a cole — trouble in he mine, 

'Cause he each so much raw an' cole vittle. 
Uncle Sam bery sorry, to be sure, for he pain, 

Wish he nuss heself up well an' hearty, 
For Gineral Macomb an' Massa Donough home, 

When he notion for an udder tea-party I 



BROTHER JONATHAN'S EPISTLE TO JOHN BULL, 1814. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, I wonder what you mean ? 
Are you on foreign conquests bent, or what ambitious scheme ? 
Ah, but to Brother Jonathan your fruitless plans forego -, 
Remain in your fast-ancllored isle, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, don't come across the main ; 
Our fathers bled and suffered, John, our freedom to maintain ; 
And him who in the cradle, John, repell'd the ruthless foe, 
Provoke not, when to manhood grown, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, you've proud and haughty grown ; 
The ocean is a highway, which you falsely call your own ; 
And Columbia's sons are valiant, John, nor fear to face the foe, 
And never yield to equal force, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, your Peacocks keep at home. 

And ne'er let British seamen in a Frolic hither come ; 

For we've Hornets and we've Wcu^pn^ John, who, as you doubtless know, 

Carry stingers in their tails, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

When I name our naval heroes, John, oh, hear Old England's groans ; 
There's Bainbridge, Porter, Blakeley, Decatur, Hull, and Jones; 
And while for gallant Lawrence our grateful tears shall flow, 
We never will give up the ship^ oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull ray jo, John, on Eric's distant shore 
See how the battle rages, and loud the cannons roar ; 
But Perry taught our seamen to crush the assailing foe ; 
He met and made them ours, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

18 • 
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Oh, Johnny Bull hiy jo, John, behold on Lake Champlain, 
With more than equal force, John, you tried your fist again ; 
But the cock saw how 'twas going, and cried " cock-a-doodle-doo," 
And Macdonough was victorious, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Your soldiers on the land, John, on that eventful day. 

Marked the issue of the conflict, and then they ran away ; 

And Macomb would have BurgoynM, John, your Governor Prevost, 

But, ah ! he was too nimble, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, in night attacks and day. 

We drove you from Fort Erie, flogged you at Chippewa ; 

There's Porter, Brown, and Ripley, Scott, and Gaines to face the foe, 

And they use the bayonet freely, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

What though at Washington, a base, marauding band 
Our monuments of art, John, destroyed with ruthless hand ; 
Oh, it was a savage warfare, John, beneath a generous foe ; 
It brings the most disgrace on you, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, don't send your Cochrane o'er. 

Few places are assailable on this our native shore ; 

And we'll leave our homes and friends, John, and crush the reptile foe 

That dares pollute our native soil, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, when all your schemes had failed. 
To wipe away the stigma, John, for New Orleans you sailed ; 
But heavier woes await you, John, for Jackson meets the foe, 
Whose name and fame's immortal, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, your Pakonham's no more; 
The blood of your invincibles crimsons our native shore; 
No Hampton scenes are here, John, to greet a savage foe. 
Nor " booty " — no, nor " beauty," oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Oh, Johnny Bull my jo, John, your heroes by the score, 
Are sleeping their last sleep, John, by Mississippi's shore. 
You say your sons are valiant, John ; I grant they may be so. 
But more valiant are our Yankee boys, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 

Your schemes to gather laurels here, I guess, were badly planned ; 

We have whipp'd you on the ocean, John, we've thrashed you on the land ; 

Then hie thee to Old England, John, your fruitless plans forego. 

And stick to your fast-anchored isle, oh, Johnny Bull my jo. 
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VOYAGE OF THE GOOD SHIP UNION. 

BY OLIVRn WENDKLL HOLMES. 

The following poem, replete with patriotic sentiment, was inspired by the eyents 
of the Civil War, in which oar uavy was grandly conspicuous. 

'Tis midnight : through my troubled dream 

Loud wails the tempest's cry ; 
Before the gale, with tattered sail, 

A ship goes plunging by. 
What name ? where bound ? — the rocks around • 

Repeat the loud halloo — 
— The good ship Union, southward bound : 

God help her and her crew ! 

And is the old flag flying still, 

That o'er your fathers flew, 
With bands of white and rosy light, 

And field of starry blue ? 
— Ay ! look aloft ! its folds full oft, 

Have braved the roaring blast, 
And still shall fly when from the sky 

The black typhoon has past ! 

Speak, pilot of the storm-tossed bark ! 

May I thy perils share ? 
— Oh, landsman, these are fearful seas. 

The brave alone may dare ! 
— Xay, ruler of the rebel deep. 

What matters wind or wave ? 
The rocks that wreck your reeling deck 

Will leave me naught to save ! 

Oh, landsman, art thou false or true ? 

What sign hast thou to show ? 
— The crimson stains from loyal veins. 

That hold my heart-blood's flow ! 
— Enough ! what more shall honor claim ? 

I know the sacred sign ; 
Above thy head our flag shall spread. 

Our ocean path be thine. 

The bark sails on : the Pilgrim's Cape 

Lies low along her lee, 
Whose headland crooks its anchor flukes, 

To lock the shore and sea. 
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No treason here ! it cost too dear 

To win this barren realm ! 
And true and free the hands must be 

That hold the whaler^s helm. 

Still on ! Manhattan's narrowing bay 

No rebel cruiser sears ; 
Her waters feel no pirate's keel, 

That flaunts the fallen stars ! 
— But watch the light on yonder height — 

Ay, pilot, have a care ! 
Some lingering cloud in mist may shroud 

The Capes of Delaware ! 

Say, pilot, what this fort may be. 

Whose sentinels look down 
From moated walls that show ttie sea 

Their deep embrasure's frown. 
The Rebel host claim all the coast. 

But these are fiends, we know. 
Whose footprints spoil the " sacred soil,'* 

And this is V — Fort Monroe ! 

The })reakors roar — how bears the shore ? 

— The traitorous wrecker's hands 
Have quenched the blaze that poured its rays. 

Along the Ilatteras sands. 
— Ha ! say not so ! I see its glow ! 

Again the shoals display 
The beacon-light that shines by night. 

The Union Stars by day ! 

The good ship flies to milder skies. 

The wave more gently flows ; 
The softening breeze wafts o'er the seas 

The breath of Beaufort's rose. 
What fold is this the sweet winds kiss, 

Fair-striped and many-starred, 
Whose shadow palls the orphaned walls. 

The towns of Beauregard ? 

What ! heard you not Port Royal's doom ? 

How the black war-ships came 
And turned the Beaufort roses' bloom 

To redder wreaths of flame ? 
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How from Rebellion's broken reed 

We saw bis emblem fall, 
As soon his cursed poison-weed 

Shall drop from Sumter's wall ? 

On, on ! Pulaski's iron hail 

Falls harmless on Tybee ! 
Her top-sails feel the fresh'ning gah 

She strikes the open sea ; 
She rounds the point, she threads the Keys 

That guard the Land of Flowers, 
And ri(h?s at last where firm and fast 

Her own Gibraltar towers ! 

The good ship Union's voyage is o'er, 

At anchor safe she swings. 
And loud and clear, with cheer on cheer, 

Her joyous welcome rings : 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! it shakes the wave, 

It thunders on the shore — 
One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 

One Nation evermore ! 



BATTLE -HYMX OF THE REPUBLIC. 

BY JCLIA WABD DOWE. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his terrible swift sword : 

His truth is marching on. 

I have seen him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps ; 
They have builded him an altar in the evening dews and damps ; 
I have read his righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps : 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of steel ; 
"As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal;" 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel : 

Since God is marching on. 
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He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat ; 
Oh ! be swift, my soul, to answer Him ! be jubilant, my feet ! 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauties of the lilies Christ was bom across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free : 

While God is marching on. 
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A. 

Alabama^ career and fate of the, 324- 
327; damage done by the, paid for 
by Great Britaiu, 328; destroys 
the Hatteras, 331. 

Albemarle^ the ram, destroyed, 352. 

Alfredy tirst naval flag raised over 
the, 17; cruise of the, with the 
BdUigh^ 30 ; sails for France, and 
captured, 32. 

Aloerimb pirates and American 
commerce, 64. 

Allen, William Henry, commands 
the Aiymiy 146 ; death of, 148. 

^Z/iance, attempted mutiny on the, 
37; cruise of the, under Barney, 
51; sold, 63. 

America, 74 guns, presented to the 
French, 61. 

American Commerce, expansion 
of, 63. 

American Frigates launched in 
1814, 233. 

American Navy, the, British con- 
tempt for; prompt action of, 101. 

American naval victories, effects 
of, on the British people, 257. 

American Navy in the West In- 
dies, 68. 

American Perry, 398. 

American Privateers, destructive 
career of the, 277 ; ocean swarm- 
ing with, in 1813, 265 ; effect of ex- 
ploits of, 277 ; history of, 260-277 ; 
harvest of, 261. 

American Squadron on Lake 
Cham plain, 24. 

American Squadrons in the West 
Indies, 70. 



American War- vessels afloat on 
the ocean (1813), 173. 

Americans declare their indepen- 
dence, 10. 

Aftdrea Boria, successful cruise of 
the, 18 ; career of the — burnt in 
the Delaware, 25. 

Appendix, naval songs, 387 — 406. 

Argus, cruise of the, 146 ; lands Min- 
ister Crawford in France; exploits 
of, in British waters, 147; captured 
by the Klican, 148. 

Arkansas Post, expedition against, 
328. 

Arkanmti, the ram, destroyed, 822. 

Arnold, Benedict, naval command- 
er on Lake Champlain, 24. 

.4«p, fate of the, 145. 

Atlanta^ the ram, captured, 339. 

B. 

Bailey, Joseph, dams the Red Riv- 
er, 342. 

Bailey, Theodorus, in battle on the 
Mississippi, 310. 

Bainbridoe and the Belaliaiiony 
captured by a French cruiser, 69 ; 
deceives tlie French commander, 
70 ; carries tribute to Algiers, 76 ; 
treatment of, by the Dey, 77; the 
Sultan's Urman to — humbles the 
Dey, 78 ; in command of the Con- 
8Ututix)n ; %9\\% on a cruise, 128; 
fights and conquers the Java^ 130; 
receives honors, 133. 

Baltic Fleet, the, convoyed by 
British ships, 43. 

Baltimore Clippers, 260. 

Baltimore^ British search of the, 
68. 
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Bbitisu Troops leave Boston,11>; ^^H 


^^H BliKELET, Johnston, comniundEthe 


retreat froni Pliiltsljiirg, 219. ^^H 
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Brother Jonathan's Epistle to 
John Bull, 401. 

BuDD, Lieutenant, bravery of, 143. 

Bunker's Hill, battle of, 10. 

Burlington Heights, expedition 
agaiust, 205. 

BuRNSiDE, E. A., commands expe- 

• dition against Roanoke Island, 
301. 

BuRUOWs, W., commands the Euter- 
prwe— death of, 148; memory of, 
honored, 150. 

Bushnell's torpedo, 362; opera- 
tions of, 363. 

Butler, Benjamin F.,in command 
of the Department of the Gulf, 
308; below New Orleans, 313; at 
Fort Fisher, 355. 

C. 

Cabinet Ministers, folly of, re- 
specting a navy, 100. 

Canal, a, constructed by troops, 
306. 

Cahol^ capture of the, 28. 

Caramalli, Hamet, rightful ruler 
of Tunis, 87. 

Caroiidelety the, 306. 

Chadwick, Lieutenant-commander, 
on European training-ships and 
Greenwich Hospital School, 374; 
and training-ships, 383. 

Champlin, Sniling-raaster, fires the 
first and last gun in the battle of 
Lake Erie, 190. 

Chandler, Ralph, cruise of, among 
torpedoes, 369 ; on the torpedo as 
a weapon of defence, 370 ; and 
training-ships, 383. 

Charleston, attempt to capture, 
336,340. 

Charleston Harbor, Civil War be- 
gun in, 289; condition of, for de- 
fence, 336. 

C%a««cMr (privateer), exploits of the, 
267. 

Chaumont, Le Ray, and Jones's 
fleet, 40. 

Chauncey, Isaac, commands navy 
on Lake Champlain; first opera- 

1 



tions of, 179 ; winters at Sackett's 
Harbor, 180; draws Yeo from 
York and compels him to fight, 
207 ; captures British vessels and 
aids Wilkinson, 208; squadron of, 
on Lake Ontario; blockades tiie 
British squadron at Kingston, 
222 ; biography of, 224. 

Chesapeake^ arrival of the, in Boston 
harbor — Lawrence in command of 
the — " unlucky" character of the, 
138; crew of the, 140; fights the 
IShannon^ and is captured, 141. 

Chesapeake and Leopard^ affair of the, 
92-94. 

Chesapeake and Shannon^ fight be- 
tween the, 141-145. 

Civil War, the, 289-360. 

CocKBURN, Sir George, commands 
blockading forces, 225-227 ; con- 
ducts a marauding expedition to 
Havre - de - Grace, 226 ; plunders 
the Southern coasts, 229; urges 
the British general to burn Wash- 
ington, 244. 

Cornet^ cruise of the, under Boyle, 
265. 

Common Sailors and man-of-war's 
men compared, 379. 

Concord, military stores at, 7. 

Confederate Privateers, 833- 
328; built in Great Britain, 323. 

Confederate Vessels, destruction 
or capture of, at Elizabeth City, 
301. 

Confederates, the, form a civil 
government, 294. 

Covjiance, Dovvnie's flag-ship, 216. 

Congress authorizes the Crea- 
tion OF A Navt— names of ves- 
sels, 14. 

Connor, Commodore, assists in the 
capture of Vera Cruz, 284. 

Constellation^ under Truxtun, in the 
West Indies, 68; captures the In- 
s^irgente, 70; vanquishes La Ven- 
geance^ 72; the Tripolitans and 
the, 79; at Norfolk, 227. 

Constellation and Insurgente^ a song, 
391. 
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id Outrriere, 393. 

Id, nt Tripoli. Bl; 
cruise ol, under Hnll— I'liBSBi 
a Brltiali flquttdron. lOS-lOT ; 
ond cmiae uf; uniler Hull, 108- 
111 ; vanqutelies llio Qiier, 
KHKlll; i:riiiBe of, undtr Stewurt 
— cLosed Into Mai'lilL-liead, 346; 
European waters, ^T; OHptlirBi 
the Cj/nne ond La-ant, 'US ; late of 
" pflE>:B ol, 241*; a pica fur the, 



251. 



ODil tlip J-m 



,134. 



Ida of the, HO. 
CONIHQHAM. Caplain, ornieBa of, 90 

S3 ', impriBoned and released, 20. 
ConNWiiLis, Boneiider of, 52. 
Caiiilesi of Scirborough, 
" c Baltic llett, « 



voy- 



o,4S. 

r IsLwtD fortlHed, 337; bnt- 



tie 

CBOWN INSET ELD, Lleiltl 

maniler, and trulnlnir-i 
CBiiiaBBS,Atnerli:uii,tli'5 



DaLB and TBIt bAHEAHV POWERS, 

7n. 

Dtvia, C. TT.,cnmmDndBat the capt- 
ure ufML-itiptii«, SOT. 

Davis, JeSenan, cumrolssloii^ prl- 

Oavw, Jolin, pxplolls of, 341 ; re- 
fcWe» rewards for hruTery, 353. 

Daytoh. Eltne, and the Mie .Vuun- 
lafH ValUff, ST. 

Dbdatdh, Stephen, Ben., (upttircB 

Dgcatvk, Stephen. Jr., lu tlie har- 
bor of Tripoli, 81; proraolloHof, 
93; captures the iWoiwIoHinn. 136; 
li.mors awarded to, 127; effect of 
theeaptara ol'tlic .tfiiiimluniiin,lS8 ; 



in commuid of a squadron, 253; J 
eruieu of, soon ended, 254; Iium- 
1)1bs the rnlera or the Barbaiy i 
States, 2T9; akeleh of. 2S1. 

Demfur, cnilso of the, 371. 

DecATUii's Vessels blockaded at ] 
New London, 230. 

De GuAsaB assists tiie AmericDns, 

DELiWARE, aliip-linllding OH tliD, 
28^ British tlcet in the, 29; Amcr- i 
leim veasels lake refuse in the, 30. 

D'Ebtaind eoinni:in(ls a French | 
Ueet and diaappolnts the Atauri- 
ciins, 34, m. 

Detroit, Borrcudtr of, 130. 

JUelroil, the, BarthiyV Hi(f,'-5liip ii 
thubi ■ " 



ofLak 



Eri, 



«>, 192. 



Dey of Ai:.aiEiiB. t 

Dix's Faudub Ordeii, 2!I3, 

ftrf/^Ain, capture of the, 23fl; cruise J 
orthe,2tB,3fl7; cuptttvcalljeafte, ' 
267. I 

Dowses, Lleiiteniint, with Porter ] 
In the Pncillc— duds a post-offive 
among tbe GHtiipugoa, 165; Por- 
ter's chief iieuttnunt, 1G6; cum- 
iiiHtida the Smet, Jr., lu the baUlQ ] 
at V'ulpami 

DowNiB,>>enttocnm[ntindtheBrit- ] 
Ish vessels on Luke ChamplalD, [ 
21(1; deiahor,31t). 

flraW.the, acoDToy,! 

Ddwint, 8. F., cominanda expedi- 
tion to Piii't Royal Boand, 8S9; ' 
OEitiierOiisCofFloridn.SOS; com- 
luandsaflect iu anallacliaiiFDrt | 
Sumter, 338. 



Kiffl'-. capture of the, 2U. 
Eastpdrt captured, 233. 
EnTON, William, uspedlttOII of, J 

BCTinst Tripoli, 87. " 

Ei-KFOi(i>, Hi^nrv, builds Tesae 

SiicltclffHttriior, 138, 1B7. 
Hffinaham, the, In tlie Dcl.iware, 83. 1 
Eli-bt's Ram aQrADnoN, 807. 
Elliott, Jesse D., espluits of. near 

Batnilo, 180-lK.f; joins Perry'* 
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fleet— in the battle of Lake Erie, 
189 ; lienors awarded to, 194. 

England's Starving People help- 
ed, 360. 

English, Commodore, and train- 
ing-ships, 383. 

Enterprue, cruise of the— battle of 
the, with the Baxer^ 149 ; cruise of 
the, with the RcUtlesnake^ 152. 

Ericsson, John, coustructs the 
MortUor, 316. 

JSiwcz, Porter's first cruise in the, 
107 ; captures the Alert, 108 ; long 
cruise of the, 152-168 ; in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, 154-167; at Marque- 
sas Islands, 159-162; combats the 
riiotbe and Cheinib at Valparaiso, 
163. 

Evans, Captain, leaves the Chesa- 
peal^e, 138. 

Evans, Commander, and training- 
ships, 383. 

Expedition to close the port of 
Mobile, 342. 

F. 

Farragut,D. G., child-midshipman 
under Porter — in command in the 
Pacific Ocean, 158 ; has a fist-fight 
for his property, 167; in the expe- 
dition against New Orleans, 309- 
314; attempts to cut a canal at 
Vicksburg, 321 ; runs by butteries, 
821 ; at siege of Port Hudson, 331, 
333; in MoVile Bay,342. 

Fishing for Torpedoes, 368. 

Fleet on Lake Erie built, 183. 

Floating Mine, explosion of, near 
a British man of- war, 366. 

Floiida^ the, captured, 323; sunk, 
324. 

FooTE, A. H., in command of a gun- 
boat flotilla, 298; at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, 302; at Columbus 
and Island No. 10, 304. 

Fort Donelson, attack of gun- 
boats upon— capture of, 302. 

Fort Fisher, expeditions against, 
354-357; composition of the ar- 
mament against, 353; first attack 



on, 354; second attack on, 856; 
capture of, 357. 

Fort George, expedition against, 
200. 

Fort Henry, attack of gun -boats 
on, 302. 

Fort Pillow, siege of, 307. 

Fort Sumter, attempt to re-enforce 
and supply, 293. 

Forts Gaines and Morgan capt- 
ured, 350. 

Fox, Gustavus Vasa, tries to re-en- 
force Fort Sumter, 293. 

Franklin, Dr., and blank naval 
commissions, 20. 

Freedom of a City (note), 115. 

French Fleet in the Delaware, 34. 

French and English Cruisers, 
conduct of, 66. 

Frigates, construction of six, or- 
dered — oflScers chosen to com- 
mand the, 65. 

FrdiCy battle of the, with the "Wiwp, 
120. 

Fulton the First, description of the, 
223. 

G. 

Galveston, surrender of, to Com- 
mander Renshaw, 322; taken by 
the Confederates — port of, sealed 
up, 331. 

Ganges, first cruise of the, 67. 

Oeneral Armstrong, cruise of the, 
269 ; brave defence of the, at Fay- 
al, 273; beneficial detention of 
Britis^h squadron by the, 274. 

George Griswold, merciful errand of 
thf, 361. 

George III., accession of — prime-? 
minister of, 2. 

Gillmore, Q. a., commands the 
Department of the South, 339, 

Globe, cruise of the, 262, 272. 

Goin, John, projects a floating nftr 
val school, 376. 

GoLDSBOROUGH, L. M., commands 
naval expedition against Roanoke 
Island, 301. 

Governor Tompkins, cruise of the, 
265. 
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119; fights and conquers the Frcl- 
ic — loses his vessel and prize, 1*21 ; 
hoDora awarded to, 122. 

Jones, John Paul, 15; raises the 
first American naval flag, 17; suc- 
cessful cruise of, 18; commands 
the Alfred^ 19 ; first appearance of, 
in European waters — exploits of, 
in British waters — Earl of Selkirk 
plundered by crew of, 33 ; capt- 
ures the Drake^ 34; in command 
of a squadron, 39 ; on the coast of 
Scotland, 41-43; fights and con- 
quei-s the Serapis^ 4A ; remarks of, 
concerning Captain Pearson — 
honors bestowed upon, 46; sub- 
sequent career of, 48. 

Jones, Thomas Ap Catesby, com- 
mands flotilla on Lake Borgne, 
278. 

Jones and Victory, 397. 

K. 

Kearsarge, the, destroys the Alaba- 
ma^ 327. 

Kempy cruise of the, 276. 

Kilty, Chancellor, parodies a Brit-, 
ish song, 258. 

Kinnison, David, one of the Bos- 
ton Tea-party, 5. 

Lafayette in the Alliance, 37. 

Lake Borone, flotilla - battle on, 
278. 

Lake Champlain, naval battle on, 
24; naval operations on, 209 ; loss 
of American vessels on, 210; bat- 
tle on, 216-220. 

Lake Erie, battle of, 190-192. 

Laird, a Confederate ship-builder, 
323. 

Landais, Captain, in command of 
the Alliance — narrow escape of, 
37; conduct of, 40, 43, 45. 

Lawrence, James, in command 
of the Hornet, 134 ; fights and 
conquers the Bsacock, 135; hon- 
ors awarded to, 137 ; in command 
of the Chempeake^ 138; accepts 



Brokers challenge, 130 ; mortally 
wounded — last words of, 142; 
death of, 145. 

Lawrence, the. Perry's flag-ship on 
Lake Erie, 191. 

Lawrence (privateer), cruise of the, 
276. 

League of States, 63. 

Leander (a British ship), outrage by 
the, 90. 

Lee, S. p., at Vicksburg, 321. 

Lewis, Commodore, operations of 
flotilla of, in Long Island Sound, 
230 ; captures the Eagle, 271. 

Lexington and Concord, skir- 
mishes at, 8. 

Lexington and Edward, battle be- 
tween the, 18. 

Lincoln's Administration begun, 
287. 

LiPPiNCOTT, Ca])tain, attempted 
capture of, by Hyler, 58. 

Little Belt and President, aflfair of the, 
97. 

London Trading, 56. 

lottery (privateer), desperate battle 
of the, 268. 

Lowry, Captain, and training-ships, 
383. 

Luce, S. B., account of English and 
American training systems, by, 
371-383; active in promoting the 
training system, 383. 

Ludlow, Lieutenant, 142; death of, 
145. 

Lynn Haven Bay, British squad- 
ron in, 90. 

M. 

Macdonough, Thomas, commands 
on Lake Champlain, 208 ; fits out 
armed vessels, 210 ; commands a 
squadron on Lake Champlain, 216; 
prayer of, 217 ; victory of, 219 ; 
honoi*s awarded to, 221. 

3Iacedo7iia7i, the, captured by the 
United States, 126; reception of, 
at New York, 127. 

Mackinaw, naval expedition 
against, 215. 
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17; chnraeter of, 18. 
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lakes, ff7. 
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Naval Stobbb, attempt to captnre, 
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TliK Uhitei) States comfaked, 


^H declroyed,3W. 


100. 


^1^ MosTi.E CHptured, 3BT. 


Navy, two kinrtB, 1 ; the young. 


Himilw. the, i-riii«us at HBm|iton 


popularity of, 67, li; Inerease Of, 


Ronda, 310; fifjiiU and t'ouquci-B 


nnthcirized, M, 99. 131; the, In 


the^<minn«,3ia; lost,331. 


1810,97', a plea for a atroDE.W; 


Mosocoo, Emperor of, and Coin- 


BHiletB in the war with MuilcO 


H luodaiv Prallle, 8t 


and the conqiim of Cuilforiila, 


^L MoRitiB, Cbarl<!8, comtniinde the 


a«; always ILie (ilend of com- 


^H John Ailaiim, 234; blugraphy of, 


niL:ri'e,a8«; BtrQn>:tl. uinl locution 


^B 335. 


of, at the besinnrag of the Civil 




War.200, 305; tstruuriliuary aar- 


^H ran b thif HuOHciTuiieaii, TH ; ilie- 


vlcea of, 368. 


^^H mlegud from tliu s<.-rvlcc by the 
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^^1 Pri-Bldent without tiiol, «0. 


ofpropertyat, ae. 
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Navy-yards established, 98. 

New England aroused, 9. 

New England Privateers, suc- 
cess of, 19. 

New Madrid, capture of, 304. 

New Orleans, expedition against, 
308; panic at, 313; capture of, 314. 

New Orleans, tlie, constructed at 
Saclvett's Harbor, 224. 

New York Privateers, 269. 

Niagara^ the, in battle of Lake Eric, 
191. 

Nicholson, James, commands the 
Trumbull in a desperate battle, 50 ; 
fights the Iris and General Monk 
with the Trumbull^ and is capt- 
ured, 52. 

Nicholson, Lieutenant, in charge 
of the £p€rvier, 239. 

Nicholson, Samuel, cruise of, in 
the Deaney 52. 

Non-importation Agreement, 7. 

Nunsuchy daring act of the, 264. 

O. 

Officers active in promoting the 
training system, 383. 

Old Ironskles, name given to the Con- 
stitution, 133. 

Oneida, the, on Lake Ontario, 175; 
at Sackett's Harbor, 177. 

Osage and Lexington in the Red Riv- 
er, 341. 

Oswego, attack upon, 212. 

P. 

Paulding, Hiram, and the Gosport 

Navy-yard, 293. 
Pavl Jones, cruise of the, 264. 
Peacock, the, captures the ^jieriner, 

239; in European waters, 240; in 

the Eastern Ocean, 255; captures 

the Nautilns, 256. 
Psacock 9Xi^£perviei', battle between 

the, 239. 
Pearson, Captain, commands the 

iSei'apis, 45. 
Penobscot, expedition to the, 48 ; 

British fleet at mouth of the— the 

John Adams burnt in the, 238. 



Perry, O. H., goes to Sackett's Har- 
bor and Presque Isle — fleet built 
for, 183 ; goes to assist Chauncey 
in the attack on Fort George, 184; 
impatience of, 185; Harrison and, 
186; commands in the battle of 
Lake Erie, 189-193; despatch of, 
to Harrison, 192 ; importance of 
victory of, 193; honors awarded 
to, 194; at the capture of Fort 
George, 200. 

I\trel (Confederate privateer), the, 
destroyed, 294. 

PftUadelphia, the, captured at Trip- 
oli, 81 ; destruction of the, 82. 

Phcebe and JEJssex, combat between 
the, 163. 

Ptgot, the, captured by Talbot, 37. 

Pike, Z. M., death of, at York, 
199. 

Pirates in the West Indies, 283. 

Plattsburg, land-forces at (1814), 
^16; naval batlle at, 217; battle 
at, seen from the Vermont shore, 
219. 

Ihictiers, the, captures the Wasp and 
Frolic, 121 ; guarding the entrance 
to New York Bay, 230. 

Pope, John, captures New Madrid, 
304. 

Porter, David, commands the Es- 
sex, 128, 152-167 ; honors awarded 
to, 168; death of, 169. 

Porter, D. D., in battle below New 
Orieans, 308-313; at Vicksburg, 
321; in rear of Vicksburg, 328; 
sham gun - boat of, 329 ; fleet of, 
runs past Vicksburg, 330; at Grand 
Gulf, 332; assists in the siege of 
Vicksburg — commands gun-boats 
on the Red River, 340; on dam- 
ming the Red River, 341; com- 
mands naval expedition against 
Fort Fisher, a53, S57. 

Port Royal Sound, expedition to, 
299; battle at enti-ance to, 300. 

Portugal and Algiers, 64. 

Potomac, naval operations on the, 
296. 

PowDER-sniP at Fort Fisher, 354. 
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lieved, and lionui's awarduil lo, Hi, 


Jtextnye, EUCccBBdil cruise of tli^ 
Rkvenfb Collectors rouglily han- 


Pheboott, Gooprol, caiitured bj- 


Barlun, 5i». 


dled In Boston. 5. 


P,i!iiilt«l. tlie. and llic Beli^idrra, 101 ; 


REVENrBCPTTEBH in danger, 990. 


crnisc of LliH, In t'omrnuiid o( De- 


RumiE Island dts out armed vca- 


cstui^-eajUBtMl by a BritlsU e^uad- 


SClB, 13. 
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EHdyiHion, sua ; Barrunder of tljy, 
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iwtcii lli«. 35S. 




J'.y«i((t«i aad LiUU Bdl, nffuir of Uju, 
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91. 


New York, 101 : long Pi'uiie ur. In 
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i»b signal, with cfiWrt,170; capt- 
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boato. 375. 
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Pkiyatbers, enrly American, 12; 


RoDOEiis ANU Victory, 303. 


squadron of, IVoni BoltlMiore, 


/tauri* (privateer), eiploiU of tbe, 


381. 


301. 


PitiviTKERB Odd prlvolecrinff, Jtf- 


8. 


ferson'B d«ffui!0 of— Congress un- 


Sabine Pabb, operalions at, SSI, 


til urlceH, 360. 


SifKBTT's Harbor, defence of, 177; - 


PKiy*TEEKS and tranBporU, 13. 


land and nuvnl force at (ISIS)— 


Pnwideiwg, crnl«e of Ibe, S3. 






rou before, 203; deslrntlioo Of 


Q. 


property at — Britiah Sea fh)in. 


Cnu" Qfll'n Wal, Iho rum, 334 


3114; bloulcadcd, 213; milllarjlbrcB 
at, 334, 
Sailor's ADDBE3S, the. 38a 


R. 


Oileigh. eruieo of the, 31; sails 


at. iMitrenee (Britlsb), the, on Like 


from FinncB wltli Ihe A'/nd, and 


Ontario, 33a 


cbflied, 83. 


St. f.nu!«»M(Natlonal), tlie, aealroya 


BanMph, cruise of the, 37; fate of 


the /ferel (privateer), 2)16. 


tbe, 38. 


Sai.em, chief home of prlVateai*, 


Banstr. crul8B Of Ihe, 35; in Britlsli 


3riO. 


watei-B. under Paul Jonffl. S3. 


S»l.TOKSTALL. Captain, comiaudB 


RATaBDRNK, CipUln, cuinnuinda 


tbe Teumbatl, 28. 


ttiE nusMeniT. S3. 


Saratoga (sloop-of- war), croiso ol 


^H Bed Rivbh, mptdltion np llie, 310- 


tbe, SO. 


^K 343; battle on the, 341; v>is»age 


Snradifffl, Macdonongb's Bag-Bblfi, 


^^1 of tbe rapids of (be, by gun-boats, 


216. 
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Saucy Jack {pr\\fiieer\ cruise of the, 
275. 

Savannah (Confederate privateer), 
capture of the, 294. 

School-ships, 377. 

Scourge (privateer), cruise of the, 
270. 

Search and Impressment, 66. 

Selkirk, Earl of, house of, plunder- 
ed, 34. 

SerapiSy the, convoys the Baltic fleet, 
43 ; surrenders to the Boithomme 
Richardy 45. 

Shadow (privateer), cruise of the, 
263. 

Shenandoah (Confederate privateer), 
career of the, 327, 328. 

Shiloh, National victory at, 306. 

Shufeldt, Commodore, and train- 
ing system, 383. 

Siege of Platt&burq, 400. 

Skerrett, Captain, and training 
system, 383. 

Sloat, Commodore, captures Mon- 
terey, 284. 

Smith, Melancthon, commands the 
Mimmppiy 322. 

SoMERS, Captain, perishes at Trip- 
oli, 84. 

Song, 389. 

South Sea Exploring Expedi- 
tion, 283. 

South-west Pass, blockading ves- 
sels at, attacived, 298. 

Stamp Act and Stamps, 4. 

/Stor of the West^ the, fired upon, 
289. 

Stevens's Floating-battery, 296. 

Stewart, Cliarles, commands the 
Conditution — sketch of, 246 ; capt- 
ures the rictoriy 246 ; captures the 
Cyane and Levant^ 248; public 
honors awarded fo, 249. 

Stirling, Lord, and the Blue Moun- 
tain Valley y 57. 

Stockton, Commodore, assists in 
the capture of Los Angeles, 284. 

Sumter, Fort, fierce engagement 
near, 337; *' a mass of ruins," 339; 
defenders of, 340. 



Superior, the, waiting for guns and 

cable, 213. 
Surpruse (brig), cruise of the, 20. 

T. 

Talbot, Silas, exploits of, in Rhode 
Island, 36, 37. 

Tarbell, Captain, commands ves- 
sels in Elizabeth River, 228. 

Tea, destruction of, in Boston har- 
bor, 5. 

Tecumsehy the, destroyed by a torpe- 
do, 346. 

TennesseCy the ram, 345 ; terrible bat- 
tle with, and capture of, 349. 

Terry, Alfred H., commands an 
expedition against Fort Fisher, 
355. 

Thatcher, Admiral, assists in the 
capture of Mobile, 357. 

Thompson, Captain, first command- 
er of the Haleighy 30 ; dismissed 
from the service, 32. 

Timbey, Theodore R., invents the 
Monitor turret, 316. 

Torpedoes in Naval Warfare, 
362; Fulton's, 363 ; operations of 
Fulton's, in England and Ameri- 
ca, 364 ; the, and the steamboat, 
365; effect of the explosion of a, 
367. 

Torpedoes in the Civil War, 367. 

Training-ships in commission 
(1880), 383. 

Treaty of Alliance with France, 
31. 

Treaty of Peace (1814), 278. 

Tribute paid to the Dey of Algiers, 
65. 

Tripoli, Preble's attack upon, 83; 
ruler of, humbled by Decatur, 
281. 

Troops, British, in Boston, 5. 

Truxtun, Thomas, ordered to seize 
French cruisers, 67; captures the 
Insurgente and vanquishes the La 
Vengeance — honors awarded to, 
72. 

Tunis, Preble's attack upon, 82; 
Bashaw of, humbled, 87. 
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Wellington "9 Vbteranb, 315. 


II. 


Welles, GidKun, Seeretary of the 


United States—Iioh- tlitj eainc to 


Navy, 390. 


eiUt, 3-6. 


Wa*LE-BOAT warfare. 56-60. 




Wrji-ple, Abrabam, and BriilBli of- 


Burry lu tlie Weal Indies, 6T ; ton. 


ficer, U; communds Riiode Isl- 
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Cburleston, destroyed, 50. 




White Haven visiu^d by P«ul 
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Jones, 33. 
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Bystem, 883. 
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Wab, declaration of, ilgaiii»t Eng- 
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land, prepai-utione for, 100. 
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War 3f miT aroiibed, AS, »B. 


Big Sniuly Creek, 214. 


Was with Fb.noe bsdbd, 75. 


WoiiDEN, John L,. oommands tho 


W*R WITH Mexico. 264. 
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destroyed, 344. 
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